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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








New York. 


LAMPERTI, 

Maestro of Marcella Sembrich, Helene Has- 
¢reiter, Stagno, Bellincioni, Harris, Zagury, &c. 
Sedanstrasse 20, Dresden: 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 
Representative and assistant of _LAMPERTI. 











New York, 138 Fifth avenue; Philadelphia, 408 
= 18th Street. Summer residence: Tak, 
erm. 


“Mrs. "Ratcliffe Caperton is my only representa- 
tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study with 


me to be prepared by her.” 
Dresden, Sedanstrasse 17. G. B. LAMPERTI. 


ALBERTO. LAURENCE, 
’ 155 East 18th Street, New York. 
The voice formed and developed; the art of 
singing taught; method after the purest Italian 
omnes a bad voice made good, true and beautiful. 

















HENRY T. FLECK, 


Conductor Haarlem Philharmonic Society of the 





Yew or 
Address: 100 0 West hencen Street, New York. 
FRIDA ASHFORTH, 
Vocal Instruction. 
135 East 18th Street, New York. 





Mr. AND Mrs. CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructors. 
1146 Park Avenue, near gist Street, New York. 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
Voice conti of Singi 


Carnegie Hall, . 
Mail address: 








York. 


101 West 86th Street, New 





EMILIO BELARI, 


Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
118 West 44th Street, New York. 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 


Voice Culture and Artistic Singing, 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 
Studio: a5: Fifth Avenue, Mondays and Thursdays. 

Residence and address: 
417 West 23d Street, New York. 








FLORENCE BUCKINGHAM 
JOYCE, 





Accompanist. Coaching a S —. 
Address: 30 East 23d Street, ork. 
MARIE MILDRED MARSH, 
PIANIST. 
Will take a limited number of pupils. 
Steinway Hall, New York. 





Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 
(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt's 
finest instruments. Special advantages for the 
study. of church music and the training of boys’ 
voices. 
New York. 


Address: 44 West 20th Street, 


| 
| 





| 
| 
} 


THE MISSES ADELINA anp 
HORTENSE HIBBARD, 


CONCERTS AND MUSICALES. 


INSTRUCTION IN VOICE AND PIANO. 

Studio: 
CARL Le VINSEN, 

Authorized representative of the 


FLORENZA b’ARONA Method. 
124 East 44th Street, New York. 


1672 Broadway, New York City. 





ARTHUR VOORHIS, 


Concert Pianist—Instruction. 
104 Clifton Place, Jersey City, N. 
Chickering Hall, l, New York. 


EMMA HOFFMEISTER, | 


Singing, Primary Tone Production. 
Potsdamerstrasse 66 III, Berlin, W. 


RICHARD T. PERCY, —_ 


Concert Organist and Accompanist. 
Organ Lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, 
corner sth Avenue and 2oth Street. 
Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York. 

















Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 


Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky Method. 
Studio: Nos. 1114-16 Carnegie Hall. 


PAUL TIDDEN, 


_ PIANIST. 
314 East 15th Street, New York. 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 


WM. H. RIEGER, aes 


TENOR—ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 














Mr. LEO. KOFLER, 


Voice Culture. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. Paul’s Chapel, 
Trinity Parish, New York. Author of “The Art 
of Breathing.” Address by mail, 29 Vesey $ Street. 








| J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY, 


Vocal Culture and the Art of Singing. 
Studio: 318 West 57th Street, New York t City. 
Mr. TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 


_ American Baritone. 
Oratorio, Concert and Song Recitals. 








|GUSTAV L. BECKER, 


CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO AND COMPOSITION. 
New York. 


Address: 70 West gsth Street, 


CHARLES HEINROTH, 

Organist Church of the Ascension. 
National Conservatory. Instruction: 
Harmony. 





Organ and 


12 West 11th Street, New York. 


Miss LILLIAN LITTLEHALES, 
VIOLONCELLIST. Graduate Royal College of 
Music, London, Eng. Recitals, Concerts and 
Musicales. Tuition and Ensemble. 
Address: 151 West 7oth Street, New York City. 


FERDINAND DUNKLEY, 
Piano, Organ, Harmony and Composition. 


Lecture Recitals. 
St. Agnes’ School, Albany, N. Y. 











M. THEODOR BJORKSTEN anp | 


Mme. TORPADIE BJORKSTEN, 


INSTRUCTORS IN SINGING. 
New Studios: Carnegie Hall, New York. 


J. W. PARSON PRICE, 
VOICE CULTURE. 
8 East 17th Street, New York. 
“I can confidently state that Mr. Parson Price’s 





knowledge of the voice, both male and female, and | 


his style of singing, entitle him to a high rank 
among teachers. MANUEL GARCIA.” 


ADOLF GLOSE, 


CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER. 
136 West 12th Street, New York. 





With the | 


Studio: sor and 502 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 
| ocal Instruction. 


Teacher of the American prima donne: Emma 
| Juch, Amanda Fabris, Marie Engle, Nella Bergen, 
Charlotte Walker, Minnie Dilthey. 
18 Irving Place, New York City. 


VICTOR HARRIS, ee 


Vocal Training and the Art of Singing 
Studio: The Alpine. 
ss West t 33d Street, New York. 





HENRY - HOL DEN HUSS, 


Instruction in Piano and Theory of Music. 
Studio for non-resident pupils: Steinway Hall. 
Personal address: 318 East 1soth Street, New ww York. 


| MME. MARGHERITA TEALDI, — 


Highest Culture of the Voice 





Room 207 Knickerbocker Building, 
Broadway and 38th Street, 
96 Fifth avenue. 


| New York. 
| Studio: 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 

Voice Culture and the Art of Singing. Studio 
(and invariable address): Carnegie Hall, New York 
New York season, October 15, 1898, to May 15, 1899 
Kansas City season, May 20, 1899, to July 20, 1899 
Denver,Col.,season, ‘July 25, 1899,to October 10, 1899 


HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
Violin School. 
| Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing. 
Residence and Studio: 
535 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WILLIAM H. BARBER, 
Concert Pianist—Instruction. 
Studio: Steinway Hall, 
New York. 














Miss ELEANOR FOSTER, 
PIANIST—PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION, 
Address: 55 West gsth Street, New York. 
Yonkers Studio: 
Woman's Institute, Palisade Avenue. 





Mr. TOM CARL, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Residence-Studio: 315 West 77th Street, New York. 





JOSEPH B. ZELLMANN, 
BASSO CANTANTE. 
Oratorio, Concert, Song Recitals. Vocal Instructor 
New York College of Music. 
Studios: 442 Manhattan Ave., New York. 
Wissner “Frail, 538-40 Fulton St., Beockien, 3. % 


Mme. OGDEN CRANE, 


VOICE ae 
ITALIAN METHO 
3 East 14th Street, "ew York. 








Studio 4: 


CHAS. ABERCROMBIE, 
SOLO TENOR AND SINGING MASTER. 
Pupils prepared for Opera, Oratorio, Concert or 
Church. References: Dorothy Morton, Charlotte 





de Levde, Marie Stori, Neal McKay, &e. 
Vocal Studio: 59 Fifth Ave., near “ St., 
ew York. 


MIss MARY FIDELIA BURT, 


Representative of the Galin- Paris-Chevé system 
of Sight Singing, Ear Training and Musical 
Stenography. 701-702 Copmeate Hall, New York— 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 

4 Lefferts Place, Brooklyn, Y. 
CHERMERHORN’ S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

3 E. 14th St. Established 1855. Engagements 
secured for neecene and Music Teachers. 
OHN C, ROCKWELL, Manager. 
1332 18th Street. 





Telephone: 


CLEMENT R. GALE, 


Organist and Choirmaster ae gg P. E. Church; 
Choirmaster St. George’s Church, Newburgh; Con- 
ductor Troy Vocal Society. Organ, Theory, Con- 
ducting. Address: Calvary Church, veer 
Avenue | and Twenty- first Street, New Yor 


M. I I, xe HERHEY, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Church—Oratorio—Concert—Opera. 
Fomerly Director of the Scherhey Musical Con- 


servatory in Berlin. 
779 Lexington Avenue, near 61st St., New York. 


LILLIE f’ANGELO BERGH 


SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
, Scholarships. 
Stedies: NEW YORK, LONDON, PARIS. 
Address: The Albeay, Broadway and sad Street, 
NEW YORK. 

















bi 





PERRY AVERILL—Barirone, 


Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and Vocal Instruction. 
220 Central Park, South, New York. 


CHARLES PALM, 














Musical Director and Soloist, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
Address: 101 West 1o1st Street, New York. 
MAX BENDHEIM, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
503 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
E. A. PARSONS, 
PIANIST AND COMPOSER, 
Knickerbocker Building, 
Broadway and 38th Street, New York. 





MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Pupils prepared for Church, Concert and | 
Oratorio. 
133 East 16th Street, New York. 


*, J. AND Mrs. M. -KIRPAL, 


a LY Conservatory of Music. 
Vocal and _ Instrumental. 
42 North Prince Street, Flushing, L. 
New York Studio: 2 West _™ Street. 


SCOGNAMILLO, 
*Cellist. 
Musicales, Concerts. 
132 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


CHEV. EDUARDO MARZO, 


Member of St. Cecilia Academy, Rome. 
Vocal Instruction. 
Organist of All Saints’ R. C. Ch 
Residence: 155 West oak = 
26 East 23d Street, New York. 


Studio: 





PROF. 








Studios: 


PAOLO GALLICO, 
Pianist. 
Pupils accepted. 
Monroe Building, Room 1 
11 East soth Street, 


ALBERTUS SHELLEY, 
Solo Violinist. 
Concerts and Musicales. 
Instruction. 36 West 116th Street, New York. 
With the New York College of Music. 





Satis New York City. 








THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 


Com ~ musical ba cag xm OL oven | we pootentn, 
fr the inning to the ee est 
nies inning te tee HT CARRI, Direciors 


FP. W. RIESBERG, 
ACCOMPANIST. 
Instruction—Pian:., Organ, Harmony. 
Organist- Director Rutgers resbyterian Church. 
With Tue Musicat Courter. 























| 
Secretary-Treasurer New York State M. T. A. 
| Studio: 9 West 65th Street, New ‘York. 
patie petit 
i J- PIZZARELLO, 
Concert Pianist. 
| With the National Conservatory. 
| For particulars address 
| so West 36th Street, New York 
| ; <n 
GEORGE FLEMING, 
| Baritone. 
Concert and Oratorio. 
345 West 28th Street, New York. 
| FRANK ‘HERBERT T UBBS, 
Voice Culture and Singing. 
bs 121 West 42d Street, New York. 
| ERNEST C. ARTER, 
Organist and Conductor. 
| Teacher of Composition, including Harmony, 
| Orchestration (ancient and modern), Form and 


Orchestration. Pupils received also in Sight Sing- 
and Organ. 


in 
iE cidencotbudic: 981 Madison Ave., 


EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 


Vocal Instruction. 


&c., address 
251 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


New York. 





For terms, 











Mme. LOUISEGAGE COURTNEY, 
Teacher of Singin 


“Hints About My Singing Method.” 
1211- 1215 | Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Author of 


Sicnor G. CAMPANONE, 
Opera, Concert, Vocal Instruction. 
1489 Broadway, New York. 


The Mollenhauer College of Music. 








Uptown college. A_thorough education from 
beginning to finish. Moderate Rates. Vocal and 
Instrumental. Preparation: Opera and Concert. 


Under the supervision of the eminent violinist, 
EDW. MOLLENHAUER. 
1668 Lexiagton Ave. (near 105th St.), NEW YORK. 


SERRANO VOCAL INSTITUTE, 


323 East 14th Street, New York. 





Conducted by EMILIA BENIC DE EEERARO 
and CARLOS. A. DE SERRANO 





Teachers of Charlotte Maconda, Fannie Francisca. 


—— | of . lafsky, Olitzka, 


| 


| Lessons at studio or 


136 Fifth Avenue, 


| ALICE. GARRIGUE MOTT, 


Vocal Instruction. 
The Strathmore, Broadway and s2d Street, 





New York. 
|A. VICTOR BENHAM, 
Piano, Harmony, Composition, &c. 
ad West ratst Street, New York 
| WALTER H. Mc IL ROY, 
Tenor. Oratorio, Concert, Salon 
Brooklyn: 583 Madison Street 


New York: Care Toe Musicat Courter. 


| Miss NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 


Vocal Teacher 


Studio: 420 Fifth Avenue, New York 
(Miss ALICE JANE ROBERTS, 


: Pianist, Musical Talks 
Pupil of Herr Moritz Moszkowski, of Berlin, and 
specially recommended by him. Instruction 


406 Union Place, Elmira, N. Y. 
Mr. AND Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Vocal Instruction 
Home Studio: 15: East 62d Street, New York. 


ALBERT GERARD-THIE RS, 


Voice production and song voices tried Mon- 


days and Wednesdays, 2 to 4 P. m. Lessons 
resumed. 
Studio: 649 Lexingto ym Avenue, New York. 
|J. ELDON HOLE, 


Tenor 
Vocal Instructor Convent St. Elizabeth 
Tone Production and Singin Mondays and 
Thursdays, 51 E. 117th St., cor Neolloen Ave., N.Y 


ADELE LEWING, 

Concert Pianist and Authorized Teacher of 
Leschetizky Method 

Steinway Hall and 
West 17th Street, 


PTT RAITT 
| ARNOLD KUTNER, 
TENOR 
Oratorio, Concert and Voice Culture 
upil of Professor Julius Hey, Berlin (teacher 
Kutscherra, Dippel and other 
18 East 23d Street, New York 


the 


Studios: 
New York City 


great artists). 
F. DE RIALP, 

Vocal Teacher, 

15 East 16th Street, 


SCHOOL OF ACCOMP. ANYING, 
MISS ISABEL McCALL, Director 
The art of accompniment taught Accompanists 
supplied to singers and vocal teachers 
New Studio: 251 Fifth Avenue, New York 


P. A. SCHNECKER, 
Specialties: Vocal Teaching and Coaching 
nstruction—Piano, Organ and Harmony 
upil’s residence. 
New York 


New York 


235 East s2d Street, 
MARIE P, ARCEL LO, 
Contralto 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 
Voice Culture. 
123 West 39th Street, 
New York. 


LENA DORIA DEVINE, 
Vocal Instruction 
Representative Teacher 
of the methods of the famous master 


FRANCESCO LAMPERTI, 
New York 


| EMILIO pe GOGORZA, 


|CHAS. HERBER 


| Oratorio, Concert and Vocal 


Baritone 


Concerts, Recitals and Musicales 


Henry Wolfsohn, 
131 East 17th Street, 


Address: 
New York 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
Prima Donna, 
Royal Italian and English Opera Co 
Lamperti Method Absolutely Taught 


Tuesdays and Fridays 96 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Miss EMMA THURSBY 
will receive a limited number of pupils 
Vocal Studio: 605 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Receiving days at studio, Monday and Wednesday 
10 to 12. Residence: 34 Gramercy Park 


T CLARKE, 
Instruction 
New York 


Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, 57th St. and 7th Ave., 


ENRICO DUZENSI. 
Opera Tenor, 

pupils for voice culture. 
er contract. 
treet. near Lexington Avenue 





Will accept Good 
voices cultivated 
tas East Bad S 


PAUL WL ALLARD. 
Officier d’ Aactionte of France 
ICE CULTURE 
French and Eng! ish Répertoire 
New Studios (Summer Season), 489 Fifth Avenue. 








ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, 
The Accompanist and Musical Director 


STYLE, REPERTOIRE, FINISH. 
VOCAL CULTURE 


PERMANENTLY IN NEW YORK. 





Studio: 





836 Lexington Ave., or address Musical Courier 








fon- 
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her 
her 


G, 
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METROPOLITAN (OLLEGE OF Music 


Of the University of the State of New York, 
21 East 14th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 








SCHOOL OF APPLIED MUSIC, 


M. E. PALMER, Proprietor. 





Leading Members of the Faculty: 


DUDLEY BUCK, E. PRESSON MILLE 
ALBERT ROss PARSONS, W. F. SHERMAN, 
HARRY ROWE SHELLEY, CAIA AARUP, 

KATE 8. CHITTENDEN, Louis SCHMIDT. 


Mme. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 


The Celebrated Prima Donna. 3 

Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio 
The Strathmore, 

Broadway and s2d Street, New York. 


CARL BERNHARD, 
Bass-Baritone—Oratorio and Concert. 
Vocal Studio: 157 East 47th Street, New York. 
“He sings most tastefully, and, what is more, 
knows how to use his voice as well as those of his 
pupils.”"—Georg Henschel 


J. HARRY WHEELER, 
Voice Production and the Art of Singing 
Voices educated strictly in the Italian school. 
Teacher of Mme. Eleanore Meredith, Mme. Abbie 
Carrington, Harry J. Fellows and others 
Studio 8: Fifth Ave., cor. 16th Street, New York. 








Teacher of Violin 
Address: 128 East 76th Street, New York. 


KATE STELLA BURR, 

Concert and Répertoire Accompanist 
Song, Coach, Uratorio, Urganist-Director Grace 
M. E. Church, West 1ogth Street. Instruction 
Piano—Organ. Studio: 133 West 83d St., New York 


HOWARD BROCKWAY, 
Composer- Pianist 
Pupils received in Composition, Harmony, Piano 
and Song Interpretation 
Studio: 817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


J. JEROME HAYES, 
Vocal Instruction, 
Will resume teaching (ctober at 
136 Fifth Avenue, New York 


FRANK SEALY, 
Organist New York Oratorio Society. 
Conductor Newark, N. J) Madrigal Club. In 
struction—Piano, Voice, Theory. 
Room 10, 9 East 17th St., New York 








WM. H. PONTIUS, 
Dubuque, Ia | 
Voice and Artistic Singing-Conductor 





DAVID MANNES, 
VIOLINIST, 
327 Amsterdam Ave., near 75th St., New York. 
Sicnor GIUSEPPE DEL PUENTE, 
THE BARITONE 


ERNST BAUER, 
| 








WALTER HENRY HALL, 
Conductor Oratorio Society, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. James’ Church, 

New York. 

For terms for Conducting address St. James’ 

Church, Madison Ave. and 71st St., New York. 

| aabaaiaia 


Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 


The Art of Singing. 
Studio: 5: West gsth Street, New York. 








—_— , 

ly ICTOR KUZDO, 

| Violinist. 

| Concerts, Musicals, Ensemble Playing, Instruc- 
tion. For terms, dates, &c., address 112 East 
Eighteenth Street, New York. 


| Miles. YERSIN, 


AUTHORS OF THE 


PHoNno-RuyYTHMIC METHOD FoR FRENCH 
PRONUNCIATION, ACCENT AND DICTION. 


114 West 47TH St., New York. 





RICHARD ARNOLD, 


Instruction on the Violin—Solo Violinist. 
208 East 6:st Street, New York 








LUIGI von KUNITS, 
Violinist 


Concertmaster Pittsburg Orchestra 
Pittsburg, Pa 


| CHARLES JEROME COLEMAN, 
Master of Singing. 
Studio: 19 East 16th Street, New York 


PLATON G. BROUNOFF, 
Conductor and Compose1, 

(Pupil of A. Rubinstein and of Rimsky-Korsakoff) 
Studio: 1o East Seventeenth Street. 
Branch: 246 East Broadway, New York 

PAUL HAMBURGER, 
Violinist—I nstruction, 
MUSICAL COURIER, or 23 West 112th St., city 


BEYER-HANE, 
’Cellist. 


For terms, dates, ete., address Henry Wolfsohn’s 


| Musical Bureau, 131 East Seventeenth street, New 


York. 


FREDERIC REDDALL, 
Voice Production and Art of Singing 
Church, Concert, Opera, Oratorio 


Studio: Pouch Gallery, 
No. 345 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








GEORGE SWEET, 
OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT 
487 sth Avenue, New York. 


Miss MARGARET HUSTON, 
Concert Soprano. 
Voice Culture. 





| Address care Taz Mustcat Courter, New York 


or Studio: Confederation Life Building, Toronto. 


ADELE LAEIS BALDWIN, 
CONTRALTO 











Opera and (¢ oncests Oratorio. Concert, Recitals.—Vocal Instruction. 
Vocal School: 1524 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa Carnegie Hall, New York. 
1) The First, Only iy 


29 | 
West | 
15th Street | 
New 
York. , 


and School of Pu 


- and Original - 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL 


No connection with any other school 
of the same name. 34 


Send for Catalogue. Q 


Mrs. 
A. K. 
VIRGIL, 


DIRECTOR. 


blic Performance. 




















TORONTO CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


(Canada.) 


Affifiated with the University of Toronto and with Irinity University. 
Oldest and Largest Music School and Strongest Faculty in Canada. 


Artists’ and Teachers’ Graduating Courses, Sch 
Music, Elocution, Languages. 


Tuition, Board and other expenses are one-third less than in the largest cities. 


8chool of Elocution, Able Faculty. 


EDWARD FISHER, Musica. Director. 


olarships, Diplomas, Certificates, Medals, Etc. 
Attendance 922 last season. 


CALENDAR and SYLLABUS sent free. 





SAMUEL EPPINGER, 


PIANO. 
VOCAL. Theory, 





THE EPPINGER CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


829 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


MUSIC TAUGHT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES: 
Virgil and Leschetizky Methods taught. 
Organ, Violin and all Orchestral lestramcats. 


Chamber Music, 
Catalogues Free on Application. 


Director, ***isted by the most artistic and com- 
* petent faculty. 


Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, 
nsemble Playing, &c. 





Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 


DRESDEN, 


Thirty-eighth t. 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among whom 
for Theoretical branches are Felix Driseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for Piano, Prof. 


Déring, Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa Mrs. 


Wolf, Mus. Doc., &c.: for Organ, Cantor and Organist Faihrman, Music Director Hépner, Organist 


Janssen; for String and Wind Instruments, the most 


at the head of whom are Concertmaster Prof. Rappo 
Culture, Iffert, Friul. von Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agl, Orgeni Ronnube 
Stage, Court Opera Singer 4 Court Actor Seni 

ranches. Principal adm’ 


the finish. Full courses or single 


ning of ber. Admission granted also at other times. Prospectus and full 
offices of 


B® MUSICAL CouRIER and through 





GERMANY. 


Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole She . Tyson- 


popuinees members of the — Court Orchest 
di and Concertmaster Fr. Grutzmacher; for Voca 
t, &c.; for the 
ucation from t e beginning to 
nning of April and begin- 
of teachers at the 


-~Georgi, &c, 
ion times, 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


LAURA WALLEN, 








Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Director. 


Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 


Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice. 118 West 44th Street, New York. 


HENRY GORDON THUNDER, — 


VOICE—PIANO—THEORY 
3:3 South roth Street. Philadelphia, Pa 








VICTOR CLODIO, 
Of the Théatre des Italiens. 
Vocal and Operatic Studio 
Italian, German and French. 
111 East soth Street, New York. 


SEVERN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
Voice, Piano, Violin and 


Theory Ensemble, etc. 
Address: Epuunp Severn, i131 W. s6th St., City. 


Mrs. GRENVILLE SNELLING, 


Soprano. 


Concerts, Recitals, Musicals, Oratorio. 
Address: 11: Fifth Avenue, New York 











WALTER JEROME BAUSMANN, 


Vocal Instruction and Choral Conductor. 





26 East 23d Street (Madison Square), New York 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, 


179 East 64th Street, New York 
Ws. M. Semnacuer, Director. 
Thorough Instruction in all branches of Music 
The natural Piano Method and a practical course 
for teachers a specialty 











ARTHUR D. WOODRUFF, 
Conductor and Teacher of Singing 
Preparation for Oratorio and Church. 

Studios: 136 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 

“The Commonwealth,” East Urange, N. J. 

Mondays and Thursdays 





London—Emanuel Garcia. 
Paris—Pauline Viardot, Jacques Bouhy 
Oratorios, Concerts, Musicals. 
A limited number of pupils will be received. 
Studio: 17 West 26th Street, New York. 


FELIX JAEGER, 
VOCAL TEACHER 
Studio: 33 West 24th Street, New York 





LAURA CRAWFORD, 
Accompanist. 

Instruction—Piano, Organ. Organist Director 
St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, West 123d Street 

Assistant Organist Old First Presbyterian Church. 
Studio: 832 Seventh Avenue, New York 


SAMUEL B. MOYLE, 
Basso Cantante. 

Oratorio, Concert, Musicales. Voice Culture— 

Italian Method. Tone genes and reparation a 
specialty. Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





CHEV. DANTE DEL PAPA, 
Grand Opera Tenor from Metropolitan Opera 


House and Damrosch Opera Company. Vocal and 
Dramatic Teacher of the true Italian School, Con- 





cert and Festivals References: Mlle. Caivé, 
Melba, De Reszké brothers, Plangon and Campan 


ari. Studio: 114 West 34th St., New York. 


Bettini Micro- 








A TRUE 
orga Phonograph. 


A most natural repro- 
duction, clearer and 
louder than with any 
other machine, and yet without 
raspy or metallic resonance. 


Real reproductions of female 
voices; no other machine can 
do it. 


WWettint’S .....ccceceenssttil 








Micro=Diapbragms for 
Pbonograpbs and 
Grapbopbones. 


Pbonog:apbs, Grapbo= | 
pbones, Suppiies, Etc. 


Classic and popular 


Specialty. music by leading 


performers and the 
world-famed artists. A most 
complete operatic repertoire 


Send for Ca.alogue C. 
BETTINI PHONOGRAPH LABORATORY, 
110 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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COMPRENEZ BIEN UE CHAQUE FOIS 
QUE L’ATTENTION DES LECTEURS EST 
APPELLEE SUR VOUS AU MOYEN D'UNE 
ANNONCE, CELA VOUS PREPARE UNE RE 
SERVE D’'ELEVES POUR L’AVENIR 





FASHIONABLE BOARDING PLACE 
FOR MUSICIANS. 


Mapame Luivincron-Depgasat, French Musi- 
cian. Well-known, well recommended, Artistic Ke 
lations. Centre of Paris. Entire house. Superior 
table. Comfort and care. Chaperonage. French 
and Italian conversation. 

go rue de la Bienfaisance, near St. Augustin 





PAUL LHERIE, 

THE CELEBRATED BARITONE. 
Opéra Comique. Italian Opera. Teaching in 
National Conservatoire, Paris 
Proressrur pe CHanrt. 

Italian and French Methods. 
6 rue de Douai, Paris 








Paris. 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 


PIANIST. 
Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory. M. Falcke 
speaks English, German and Spanish. Address, 


165 avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 
Practical School. Singing. 
MISE EN SCENE IN PRIVATE HOME. 
M. and Mme. LUREAU-ESCALAIS, 
for fifteen years in Paris Grand Opéra. 
42 Faubourg St. Hoaore, 
sear rue Royal, la Madeleine, Champs-Elysees. 





Special Study of Répertoirs:. 
SUNGS, ROLES, TRADITIONS 
French, Italian 


fi. JULES ALGIER, 


Experienced Chef d’Orchestre. 
Professeur de Répertoire, 
9 rue Demours, Paris 





P. MARCEL, 


PROFESSOR DE CHANT 
Auteur du Guide du Chanteur 
14 rue de Rome, Paris, France. 
Tous les mois, auditions publiques d'éléves con 
sacrées aux grands compositeurs, qui cux-mémes 
viennent accompagner leurs cuvres. 


M. FIDELE KOENIG, 
Curr ve Cuant a t’Orera. 
Proresseur pe CHANT. 
54 rue de Ponthieu, Paris. 











FPRANCE. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
St. Germain en Laye. 


MADAME SALOME, 
a1 rue du Vieil Abreuvoir. 





WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS! 
8 rue Clement Marot. MME. TALGUEN. 


American comfort guaranteed the year round. 
Not a stopping place, buta home. Bells, Elevator, 
Bathrooms, Light. 





MARIE SASSE 
’ 
Officier d’Instruction Publique. 
De l'Upéra, Paris 
Creatrice of Tannhauser and |’ Africaine. 
Study of Répertoire: French and Italian 
Specialty made of correct emission of the voice 
and its restoration. Mise-en-scéne. 
3 rue Nouvelle, PARIS. 





JULIANI, 


Prorgesseur pe CHrant 
French and Italian repertory. Concert and Ura 
torio. Theatre in studio. Mise-en-scene. 
(Parc Mownceav), 48 rue Fortuny 


M. MANOURY, 
Proressevur pe CHant 
Private Lessons—Class Exercise—Acting. 
13 rue Washington, Paris 
Near Arc de Triomphe 


M. DUBULLE, 
Professeur de Chent, 


85 Rue d’Ameterdam, PARIS. 


Eighteen years Grand Opéra, Paris. 
French and Italian School Mise-en-scéne 








SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 
ler Regisseur de la Scéne de l'Opéra Comique 
Stage Practice. In Cast 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris 


Mme. ARTOT DE PADILLA, 
(DESIREE ARTOT), 


898 rue de Frony, 
Pa 


Parc Monceau.) ARIS 





M. GEORGES HESSE, 
SCHOOL OF PIANO. 
Maison-Musicale, 35 rue des Petits Champs, Paris 
Musical Dictation and Harmony Exercises daily 
Frequent Public Auditions. 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric, declamation, languages 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne 

Class and single lessons 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate 

go rue St. Petersbourg 


M. ADOLPHE BEER, 
Proressrur pe Caan 
28 rue Duperré, Paris 
SPtCIALTIBES: 
Good Emission 
Articulation and 
Noble Style. 








Conservation of the Voice 
Phrasing Large and 


INSTITUT POLYTECHNIQUE, 
107 Ave. Henri Martin, PARIS 
COMPLETE COURSES OF INSTRUCTION 
Languages—M usic 
Daily Lectures by leading French authorities 
lheatre—peratic roles im cast 


Mme. PAQUET-MILLE, Directrice. 
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UR Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 

represent both in exterior finish and 

quality of tone the highest excellence 

in Piano Manufacture. We 

solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical 


grofession and the publi. 
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2. CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 


~ | BOSTON. 


STERLING Fiates 


High Standard of Construction. 
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TRIFOLIUM. 


Poems by M. LEIFFMANN; with symbolic drawings by AL. FRENZ. Eight 
of the poems (in German and English) set to music by 


Published by BREITKOPF & HARTEL, New York. 


HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 
HARPIST. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 


KATHERINE M. LINCOLN, 





PRICE $5.00. 





BOSTON. 
Mr. RICHARD BLACKMORE, Jr., 


TENOR—200 Dartmouth Street, Boston. 
SOLOISTS and TEACHERS. 
Mrs. RICHARD BLACKMORE, Jr., 














a greater degree ‘n the 





‘*A Harmonious Creation of Art.’’ 
‘* Supports the Voice Most Admirably.’’ 


‘¢An Inspiration to a Musical Temperament.”’ 


The same intelligence and solidity of construction, pure, musical and 


sympathetic tone, combined with greatest power, which characterized the 


WEBER PIANO 


in its complete triumph over all competition in 1876, is marked in even 


WEBER OF TO-DAY. 


WAREROOMS: 
Fifth Avenne, cor. 16th St., ° © 


268 Wabash Avenue, . 


NEW YORK, 
- CHICAGO. 





EMERSON 


110 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
A Piano adapted for Musicians, Teachers, Singers, Studios and Halls, °"tsso:""° 


PIANO. 














APPLY FOR THE 


STEINER TONE 


TO 


M. STEINERT & SONS CO.. 


Steinert Hall, BOSTON, MASS. 








Boston. 


KATHERINE RICKER, 
CONTRALTO. 
Concert—Oratorio. 

3 Joy Street, Boston. 


Miss HARRIET A. SHAW, 
HARPIST. 
184 Commonwealth Avenue, 


CLARA E. MUNGER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
2a Park Street, 


COPLEY SQUARE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


Katharine Frances Barnard, Principal, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston. 


MYRON W. WHITNEY, 
Bass—Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal Instruction. 
402 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 











Boston. 





Boston. 











FREDRICK SMITH, Tenor. 
Oratorio 





Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


HOMER A. NORRIS, 





Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Pupil of Steinert Hall, 
Delle Sedie, Paris. Boston 


ELIOT HUBBARD, 
TENOR. 
Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston 





PRISCILLA WHITE, 
VOCAL TEACHER, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 











CAROLINE GARDNER CLARKE, 
SOPRANO—Oratorio, Concert 
Trinity Court, Boston 


Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 
BASSO—Concert, Oratorio. 
21 Music Hall, Boston 





Mme. MARIA PETERSON, 
VOCAL TEACHER. 
311 Main Street, Worcester, Mass. 


Mr. JAMES W. HILL, 


TEACHER OF PIANO and ORGAN. 
114 Chestnut Street, Haverhill, Mass 











JOHN HERMANN LOUD, 
ORGANIST. 
Concerts and Organ Openings a Specialty. 
Pupil of Alexandre Guilmant. Associate of the 
Royal College of Music. Organist and Choir 
master at First Church, Springfiela. 
Address, 45 Mattoon Street, Springfield, Mass. 





Harmony, Counterpoint and Composition 
French School. 


Pierce Building, Boston. 


Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
LYRIC SOPRANO. BASS-BARITONE. 
Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 

Studio: 131 Tremont Street, Boston. 








FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, 








SOPRANO—Care Musicat Courter Co., New VOCAL TEACHER. 
York City. Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
VAN VEACHTON ROGERS, W. A. HOWLAND, 
HARPIST. BASSO CANTANTE. 
j Park Ly : Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Daudelin Sch of Music, Studios: Stemert Buil 1 
oston. 2 King Street, Worcester, Mass. 


CARL FAELTEN, Drrscror. 
Prospectus mailed free on_ application. 
162 Boylston Street, 


Boston, Mass. 











Mr. anD Mrs. THOMAS TAPPER, 


162 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





PIANOPORTE INSTRUCTION 
ONLY. 
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The work of the school was estab- 
lished by Mr. A. K. VIRGIL. Address 


Weg Gre Seto. Bete 
on, Mass. 


55 Boylston St., 
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BERLIN OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
BERLIN, March 18, 1809 f 
HE oldest of Berlin’s conservatories, the Stern Music 
School, whose foundation dates back to the year 
1850, has of late years, under the able directorship of Pro- 
fessor Gustavus Hollaender, taken such steps in advance 
that its former abode in the Wilhelmstrasse grew too small 
to hold the number of pupils. An emigration into more 
spacious quarters became necessary, and hence the enter- 
prising director took possession of the new buildings 
erected in the remodeled Philharmonie and the adjoining 
new Beethoven Hall. The step was in every direction a 
very sagacious one, and more suitable as well as more 
propitious quarters could not possibly have been selected 
On Saturday last the first of three grand entertainments 
as an inauguration of the new quarters was given by the 
Stern Conservatory at the new concert hall and upon the 
trial stage connected with the conservatory. It took the 
shape of a concert given by the director and in conjunction 
with some of the teachers of the conservatory 
The program was a well selected one and brought the 
following interesting order of proceedings: 


Sonata for violin and piano in D minor, first and second 
ovements Schumann 
Professor Hollaender and Professor Jedliczka 

Prelude and Fugue, D major Bach-d’ Albert 
Ernest Hutcheson 

Bass aria from the Feast of Alexander Handel 

Alexander Heinemann 

rhirty-two Variations, C minor Jeethoven 
Felix Dreyschock 


Andante and Finale from ‘cello concerto Goltermann 
Anton Hekking 
\ria with violin obligato, from I! re pastore Mozart 


Frau S. Nicklass-Kempner and Professor Hollaender 
Andante Favori Beethoven 
Deutscher Tanz 


Etude in G flat 


Beethoven 
nae Moszkowski 
Miss Emma Koch 
Romanza and Finale from G minor Quartet Grieg 
The Hollaender String Quartet 
Ronfe tn FB abeeiecccesccsccess 
Tarantella from Venezia e Napoli 
Anton Foerster 


- Liszt 
Liszt 


After this comprehensive first program, in the perform- 
ance of which only teachers of the conservatory were 
concerned, a sort of “exhibition game,” the pupils had 
their inning on the next evening (Sunday, March 12), the 
soloists and orchestra for the second concert, given at 
the new Beethoven Hall before a large and distinguished 
audience, having been selected from the pupils of the in 
stitution 

The concert opened with Beethoven’s overture ‘“Des- 
ecration”’—beg pardon, “Consecration of the House,” 
which was remarkably well performed by the conservatory 
orchestra, under Professor Hollaender’s able direction 

Thereupon a prologue, written by Miss Meta Meyer, 
was declaimed by Miss Melanie Hollaender, the director’s 
charming daughter, who, at the conclusion of her recita- 
tion, was made the recipient of a well deserved ovation 

Saint-Saéns’ G minor piano Concerto was played by 
Miss Margaret Melville, of New York (pupil of Prof 
Ernest Jedliczka), in a masterly manner. This gifted young 
lady will make her way not alone as a pianist: she has a 
still greater future before her, I believe, as a composer, 
endowed with the strongest individuality ot any female 
creator of music whose works I have ever listened to. 

A recitative and aria from Mozart's “Don Giovanni” was 
beautifully sung by Miss Hedwig Kaufmann, of Koenigs- 
berg. This young lady has a sympathetic soprano voice 
and does great credit to her teacher, Mrs. Nicklass-Kemp- 
ner. She was well supported in the accompaniment by 
the conservatory orchestra 

The first movement of Joachim’s Hungarian Concerto 
was finely executed by the talented pupil of Professor Hol 
laender, Master Micczislaw Natrowski, of Warsaw. 

The bass aria from “Elijah” was sung with great pathos 
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by H. Dietmann, from Brooklyn, a pupil of Prof. B. Stolz 
enberg. Our young countryman has a fine, sonorous 
vocal organ, which seems well advanced in the way of 
cultivation. 

Miss Ida Mueller of Dusseldorf, a pupil of Anton Foer 
ster, performed the Liszt E flat Concerto with fluent tech 
nic, and her playing evinced power, tone color and a 
variety as well as delicacy of touch. She met with decided 
success and was repeatedly recalled 

This highly successful pupils’ concert closed with a re 
markably ripe performance of the first movement of Bee 
thoven’s E flat piano Concerto by Miss Elsa Eichstaedt, of 
serlin, a pupil of Felix Dreyschock 

The third festival evening was given over to the dra 
matic and operatic classes of the conservatory, but I could 
not attend this worthy close of the three days’ inaugural 
proceedings. I must not forget to mention, however, that 
the finely gotten up program contained an interesting sketch 
of the history of the Stern Conservatory from its founda 
tion to the present moment. It is written by the able and 
learned secretary of the conservatory, Ernst Otto Nodnagel 


. * . 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch, who succeeded in pleasing Berlin 
audiences and those of other cities of the German empire, as 
well as of his native country, Russia, made his re-entrée at 
the Beethoven Hall, with the assistance of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra 

He is what may justly be called a sympathetic player, one 
whose musical personality creates for his performances 
that spontaneous interest which is the precursor of every 
real artistic success. I don’t want to say that I have not 
heard more intellectual performers, for both Buosini and 
d’Albert are, in regard to musical conception, especially in 
breadth and ripeness, Gabrilowitsch’s superiors. Nor can I 
maintain that his technic, impeccable as it is, could not be 
beaten by that of a Rosenthal, or the one possessed by 
Gabrilowitsch’s friend and Leschetizky fellow student, Mark 
Hambourg, who also appeared here during the past week 
But what makes Gabrilowitsch sympathetic is his innate 
musical nature, his abundant feeling, his natural spontaneity 
of expression and a certain personal modesty, which is just 
as pleasing as it is rare among artists of our day. Alto 
gether, his playing and his entire personality greatly remind 
me of my ideal, Paderewski, of whom Gabrilowitsch also 
is a sincere admirer. Most plainly noticeable was this simi 
larity of musical character in Gabrilowitsch’s reproduction 
of the first two movements, especially the Romanza of the 
Chopin E minor Concerto, which was full of poetry and 
feeling, and yet withal was not lacking in virility. It was 
no tame, and least of all an effeminate, reading of a work 
which is so often and so easily interpreted with too much 
sentimentality. In the final rondo, however, Mr. Gabrilo 
witsch overdid things. His tempo was so fast and furious 
that he seemed to have lost control of his fingers, and he 
was driven on in this mad gallop still more irresistibly by 
Rebicek, who whipped up instead of holding back the or 
chestra. It finally became such a neck and neck race be 
tween orchestra and pianists that I wonder the latter got 
anywhere safely to the close and was able to take the final 
hurdle, the well-known Tausig broken octaves, without 
coming to a disastrous fall-down 

This tendency of taking the last and fast movements too 
fast was also perceptible in the Rubinstein D minor Con 
certo, but here it came less near becoming fatal, and more 
over it seemed in this instance more his driving than his 
being driven, which did make a prestissimo out of the pre 
scribed allegro assai. The Rubinstein movement, however 
could stand the tempo and so could the pianist, and evi 
dently also the audience, which went wild over Gabrilo 
witsch, and did not let him off with less than three encores 

Between the two concertos he performed a group of un 
accompanied soli: Schubert’s B flat Impromptu, the Raff 
Rigaudon, most charmingly played; Brahms’ pretty A major 
Intermezzo, from op. 118, and a little Caprice 4 la Scarlatti, 


by Paderewski, which is one of the cleverest imitations of 
style I know of. If one did not know that it was com 
posed by Paderewski, one would swear that it was written 
by Domenico Scarlatti 
> * > 

At the last Halir Quartet chamber music matinee, on 
Sunday, the program was made up, besides the Beethoven 
G major Quartet, from op. 18, of a well written but not new 
D minor string Quartet of the Berlin composer and critic 
Prof. E. E. Taubert, and of the third, recently finished 
violin sonata in F major, op. 64, by Friedrich Gernsheim 
It was performed on this occasion for the first time by 
Professor Halir, with the composer at the piano. Al- 
though in contents it has nothing new or even remarkable, 
the sonata greatly pleased the audience. It is, like every- 
thing from the pen of this fertile writer, finished in work- 
manship and closely adherent to classical form. The in- 
fluence of Mendelssohn is felt in the nervously agitated 
Scherzo, and Beethoven has been the excellent, but of 
course unattained, model for the slow movement 

* * * 


And now we have heard in Berlin also the second of the 
overpuffed sacred works of Don Lorenzo Perosi. Last 
Tuesday night Prof. Alexis Hollaender, with his St 
Czxcilia Society, gave to those interested in the matter, at 
the Singakademie, an opportunity to judge of the Italian 
abbé’s creative capacity in the musical field through pre- 
senting the “St. Mark’s Passion Music.” he above 
named chorus is not strong in number, nor in vocal re 
sources, but this work makes no uncommon demands on 
the singers. George Fergusson was the only one who 
merits mention. He sang much in the first two of the 
three parts into which Perosi has divided his scheme: but 
the soli are thankless, inasmuch as they are neither lyric 
nor dramatic, and in many instances whatever merit they 
possess is distorted or covered up by the not very clever 
intrumental settings. There were a few moments when 
Mr. Fergusson’s voice and method made themselves felt, 
but on the whole I regarded so good an artist quite out of 
place in rendering such music 

Perosi seems to me a young man endowed with ordinary 
musical talent, who has neither studied very much nor has 
had extended experience, but who has been blessed (or 
cursed) with splendid opportunities and influential friends 
The sooner these friends withdraw him from publicity and 
set him to study, the less of a musical nuisance is he likely 
to be. I see no reason to assume that ripe scholarship 
would enable him to compose really great music, but it 
might serve to make him a good rank and file writer 

The greater part of Perosi’s orchestral work is confined 
to the strings, and I never knew before how much damage 
these trusty forces could do. His one pet change of color 
(in this work) is secured through adding horns to his 
strings, and he does this so often and usually so unskillfully 
that it is decidedly disturbing. In the “Resurrection of 
Lazarus” he makes an equally glaring abuse of the trum- 
pet, which is more sparingly introduced in the “St. Mark’s 
Passion Music.” Altogether, Perosi’s instrumentation is 
very amateurish in this work, especially his wood 
wind, which consists of oboes and bassoons only and 
discards the flutes as well as the very color lending clarinet 
In some places the orchestration is not only amateurish 
but absolutely bad 

One preference, and a very remarkable one, the “St 
Mark’s Passion Music,” however, has over the “Resurrec 
tion of Lazarus,” is, that, while I could find noth 
ing to praise in the latter work, the former one has at 
least a few better moments. These are first of all the 
orchestral introduction, which is almost entirely for strings 
and in a way reminds one of Palestrina. Secondly, the 
chorus at the end of the first part, in which there is at least 
an attempt, if only an unripe one, at imitating Bach’s poly 
phony, and third and last, the chorus at the close of the 
second part, which is at least suggestive of the meaning 
of the text it strives to illustrate musically 

Is it not high time, now that Verdi’s lyre has grown 
mute, to turn our eyes in other directions than toward 
Italy for musical novelties? As it represents itself of late 
the young Italian school does deserve anything rather than 
encouragement 

What pure, noble music in comparison to this pseudo 
religious trash did the close of the concert offer in a per 
formance of the rarely heard “Litania de venerabile sacri 
mento” of Mozart! He died a very poor young man, did 
Mozart, but then he was neither a Roman Catholic priest 
nor were his works published by Ricordi of Milan. Other 
wise things might have gone differently with him. espe 
cialy with regard to his worldly affairs 

« 7 * 

I have always maintained that one could judge a pianist 
far better and more thoroughly at a recital than when he 
plays a concerto with an orchestra. Of the truth of this ex 
perience of mine (which, however, may be an entirely per 
sonal one) I became aware again recently, in the case of 
the Russian pianist, Mark Hambourg. The judgment I 
wrote after his first concert here this season, with orches- 
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tra, some weeks ago, was not reversed, but changed con- 
siderably in his faver at his recital of last Wednesday night. 

I acknowledge that I went to it with anything but favor- 
but the fact that such eminent judges 
as those I named before, viz.: Leschetizky, Paderewski 
and Gabrilowitsch, who surely have forgotten more about 
piano playing than I ever shall konw, insisted upon Mark 
Hambourg’s very superior qualities as a pianist, made me 
wend my way again to the Singakademie, and this time I 
came away from there, not like the man who is convinced 
against his will and afterward is of the same opinion still, 
but with the full conviction of the fact that I heard one of 
the biggest and most promising of all of the younger 
school of pianists of the present day. 

The Brahms-Handel Variations were performed with 
magistral technic of the Rosenthal brilliancy and infal- 
libility. The Schumann Fantasia was disappointing in beauty 
of tone wherever I expected it most, but Hambourg re- 
deemed himself and convinced me that he could play ten- 
derly, fancifully and poetically, as well as thunderingly and 
virtuosolike, with his interpretation of the three first 
movements of the Chopin B flat minor sonata. The funeral 
march, more especially a movement which I almost dread 
on account of its hackneyedness, he played with rarest taste 
and beauty of tone and expression. On the other hand 
the weird final movement, which I thought would prove a 
revelation, was disappointingly and very monotonously per- 


able anticipations; 


formed. 

The final group of smaller pieces brought the first com- 
position of Leschetizky I ever heard so far that I liked. 
It was a tarantelle in E minor, the first and closing sections 
of which Hambourg played with gossamer lightness and 
gracefulness. Beautifully sung upon the piano was a not 
very originial or characteristic “Ave Maria,” by Henselt, 
but the tour de force of the evening was the performance 
of Rubinstein’s C major staccato study. In this Ham- 
bourg showed a wrist technic the like of which I have not 
heard from anybody before, not even from Rubinstein 
himself. It performance and set the 
connoisseurs in the hall perfectly wild. Of course they 
would not let the young feliow off with less than a double 


was a marvelous 


encore. 
* * * 


Night before last I made a useless trip to the Theatre 
des Westens. The “Barber of Seville” had been an- 
nounced, with “Signora Regina Pacini” as guest in the 
part of Rosina. When I reached the new opera house I 
learned that the songbird had fled after the rehearsal and 
that “The Barber” was to be given with the home cast 
Then I fled, too, and landed at Beethoven Hall in time 
to hear the Landi sing the German Lieder in the closing 
portion of her completely sold out song recital. She is a 
very wonderful singer, with one of the best trained and 
most responsive alto voices I ever heard. Its compass is 
so great that while she easily reaches up to F and G, she 
touches the low D in Schubert’s “Death and the Maiden.” 
The so rarely heard low note was probably also one of the 
reasons why the song was redemanded, for otherwise 
German Lieder singing is not Mlle. Landi’s strongest side, 
as was also amply demonstrated in the completely wrong 


The French Bergerettes, however, which she sang at the 
close of the recital nobody could give more delightfully and 
with greater grace and coquettish expression. Altogether 
she is a charming as well as an exceedingly brilliant and 
fetching singer. The applause, recalls and encores were 
endless. 

ok 

Conductors’ concerts are no longer any novelty at Ber- 
lin. We had another visitor who made his début in that 
capacity at the Singakademie last night. His name is 
Josef Frischen, he hails from the Rhine, and he is con- 
ductor of a concert society at Hanover. 

His program here contained, outside of two composi- 
tions by the concert giver, only such selections which 
belong among the most brilliant virtuoso exhibition pieces 
of the Philharmonic Orchestra, viz., the third Lenore over- 
ture, the love scene and Queen Mab Scherzo from Ber- 
lioz’s “Romeo and Juliet” symphony, the “Tannhauser” 
overture and Liszt’s “Les Preludes.” All of these works 
were performed with great rhythmic precision and atten- 
tion to the required dynamic shadings by the artists of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, but they could and would have 
done as well under most any other of the many conductors 
under whose baton they have played of late years. What 
I missed in the performances was individuality of concep- 
tion, and this might have been quite difficult to impart to 
an unknown body of musicians with whom one can hold 
only one or two rehearsals at most. Wherever an at- 
tempt was made to get out of the beaten track, I cannot 
say that it was to the best advantage of the work inter- 
preted; thus the Berlioz slow movement was much too 
dragging and was drawn out unmercifully, and the scherzo 
was so disjointed and piecemeal in effect, simply because 
the conductor tried to have every four bars phrased in dif- 
ferent style and rhythm. 

The “Tannhauser” overture and Frischen’s own works 
were exceptionally well played. The latter two works con- 
sist of a mood picture entitled, “Autumn Evening” in C 
minor-major, which is finely orchestrated and shows some 
of the “Meistersinger” style of polyphony, but contains 
absolutely no new idea or anything striking in the way of 
facture. A “Rhenish” Scherzo in F major is also effect- 
ively scored and excellent in form and facture. But why 
it should have been designated as a “Rhenish” Scherzo, I 
as a Rhinelander am unable to comprehend, unless it was 
the intention of the composer to excuse in this way the 
undisguised use he makes of the Rhine daughter trio from 
Wagner’s “Rheingold.” 

Mr. Frischen was well received by the audience, but 
some of the Berlin critics did not treat him all too tenderly 
Never mind; he has talent and he is young yet; hence I 
doubt not that he will make his way. 


*_ * * 


On Monday night, the oth inst., the fiftieth anniversary 
of the first Berlin performance of Otto Nicolai’s charming 
opera, “The Merry Wives of Windsor” took place. In 
remembrance of this event a festival performance at the 
Royal Opera House was given before a large and enthusi 
astic audience, among whom their Majesties, the 
Emperor and Empress of Germany. The reproduction of 
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conception of Brahms’ ‘“Feldeinsamkeit.” 
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the ever youthful and fresh work under Richard Strauss’ 
very elastic and circumspect direction was a most enjoy- 
able one. Knuepfer’s voice and humor were in proportion 
to his size and width of girth, Bachmann as Ford 
Frau Herzog as Mistress Ford were vocally excellent and 
full of fun. Lieban was amusing as ever in the part of 
Junker Spaerlich. Moedlinger Reich’s 
sonorously, and Berger showed a fresh baritone voice in 
the part of Dr. Caius. Mrs. Goetze (Frau Reich), how 
ever, was not in the very best of voice. On the other hand 
Miss Dietrich as Aennchen was delightfully pert and lively 
and in Mr. Slezak, who made a guesting début as Fenton 
Berlin made the acquaintance of a lyric tenor with excel 
lent qualities and attainments. 7 

Nicolai’s work, which, since its first performance her¢ 


and 


sang utterances 


fifty years ago, has conquered the world, has lost none 
of its old-time charm and freshness. Not even the appear 
ance of Verdi’s wonderful “Falstaff,” the book of which 
deals with nearly the same immortal Shakespearean scenes 
has been able to abrogate or even diminish in the slightest 


the popularity here in Germany of Nicolai’s “The Merry 
Wives of Windsor.” 
The house bill last Monday night was a facsimilie to 


Berlin Royal Opera 
the cast of that 


the one handed to the public at the 
House on March 9, 1849 
first performance I cannot find among the names a single 
In a foot 
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one whose renown had survived half a century 


note, however, occurs the name of Mlle, Taglioni, the once 
famous prima ballerina 
* * * 
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SS romanticist in music had seen the light of this world. which only three are original, while the fourth one is_ certo, will make his London and Manchester débuts und 
oy- Upon the market place of the little town they found a merely an adaptation. The overture contains little that Hans Richter next season 
ion policeman whom they asked “Where is the Schumann is original, but the themes are taken for the greater part William E. Zimmer, of New York, a gifted young violin 
jand house?” “Schumann, Schumann,” cogitated the minion of from Mozart’s “Don Juan” and from Spohr’s “Faust.” ist, who has been studying with Herr Jacobsen since last 
and the law, “who is he, what is his business? I don’t think The handling is said to be very skillful and musicianly fall, was obliged to return to America last week, on ac 
ol he lives here at all. We have a Schmidt house and a Stein and the idea of this artistic welding together of themes count of his health 
pces house, but there is no Schumann house in all Zwickau.” from these two great masterworks is a very appropriate I understand that the talented young violoncellist James 
ts Turning from him in despair the two artists saw the Schu- one Liebling will make his début at the Singakademie next 
doe mann house only a few steps away from them. It is dis a. 2 season. His teacher, Anton Hekking, predicts a great 
and tinguished by a bronze medallion portrait of the composer In Munich yesterday Josef Rheinberger celebrated in future for his talented pupil 
ely but is now occupied by a dealer in iron and hardware the very best of health his sixtieth birthday anniversary Herwegh von Ende just tells me he will make his Berlir 
on , 7 nate , 
ton, goods He is recognized to-day as one of the greatest of all living début with the Philharmonic Orchestra next season. H¢ 
cel a a ae contrapuntalists and a master of fofm, who has given to has also several engagements in Cass« Essen and Mann 
Eugen Staegemann, director of the theatre at Dusseldorf, the world some valuable works, principally for organ. heim 
| 8 I ) 
ute died suddenly last week. He was a first class operatic More important even than as composer Rheinberger is to Among the musical visitors at the Berlin office of Tu 
lone , ’ . ae . 2 
: director and a very agreable, nice and cultured gentleman. day as teacher of composition at the Munich Royal Cor Musicat Courter during the past seven days were: Josef 
ear ‘ ; , , 
hict His older brother Max is director of the Leipsic Opera servatory. Among his great number of pupils have been Frischen, conductor and composer, from Hanover, about 
lich ~ . ' ; ; , , - 
‘ House and Stadt Theatre and still are a good proportion of Americans whom I spoke at lengt bove Mrs. Powell and Mis 
nes “oF : ir 
me * * * Maud Powell, from New York; the American violinist 
itest 7 s : reo ; vill be I 1 in neert of her » at the S kad 
The piano score of Heinrich Vigl’s opera, “Der Fremd . Ea" F = " € Neard in a concert of her own at the oingakademi 
erry 2 ‘ be: : . 2 \s Prof. Josef Joachim was absent from Berlin on the ae a ft ; - aed ' th E 
ling” (“The Stranger”) has just been published. The li , , , rr , he course of the present week, together with Ernest 
; : : : : ; day of the sixtieth (I believe I wrote “‘fiftiet erroneously cy. Cl , , a al a 
bretto is based upon Felix Dahn’s ballad of the same title , , , pe, a 8 N ulled this omMee 
to “ ae . in one ol my previ us budgets ) inniversary of his first Tl = . . » Ree - ‘ P H an End 
which deals with old German mythology, its gods and ; nen there was my i er a ul erwegnh von nde 
pera “ ; 7 : publ ippearance as an artist s nu! us é ‘ on ee. ‘a aa oe . the Berl 
heroes. The work is to have its premiére at the Munich , : : os +s , icago, now one of the f vi s the bern 
that - ‘ -,, hosts of admirers have decided upon a celebration of this ppiparmonic Orchests Mile. Marie Pant! , 
Court Opera by the end of April, and the composer will ; ss , narmonk cnestra MHC. Mari anthes, who re 
gle ‘ k rare event upon Joachim’s return from England. A grand ,.. Par icin se ale ot elcuBead tl h 
ace sing in person the part of Baldur : we age : aot on urns to Faris alter a successiul pian tournee through 
0 4 a lestive and commemorative concert 1s pianned ior prii 22 Gern any Bohemia and number of Russian cities: Miss 
NCE ° to be given at t *hilharmonie with an orchestra, the 16} , : 
. . ve - he Pt . 1 Edith Martir the eminent voung rpist together with 
The place for the erection of the Berlin Richard Wag ring f which are made up entirely of puy Miss Regina de Sales, soprano, from London; and John 
tel . ‘ atl >» +} y « " ‘ ’ ] wrill 1 ‘ ™m . 
ner monument has now been definitely selected and will be, the great master. | ven the ‘cellists will consist « Je we fo Swedish pupil of Professor Marth O F 
sera permission of the Emperor granted, at the entrance to the pupils, at least in so far as they were members of his « 
; Thiergarten, upon the green sward between the Branden semble classes. The army of these Joachim pup : , 
yer ; wee ' : , , Berlin Music Notes. 
of burg Thor and the new Reichstags building. Seven of the whom will of course volunteer t service gi 
; . : ; : a “ree : —_ of 
nn most eminent among the German sculptors are to compet that the woodwind will have to be dupli ed to insure ar L BERI iN March 18, 1800 
; ; ; . , er 7 , of ORY BURMEISTER-PETERSEN’S concert Sat 
reat for the prize offered for the best Wagner monument orchestral balance The program is chosen w a view 
_ ae : abil ‘ peas Pe ere 4 dank urday evening was not great artistic success: the 
* * * to tne ipiice Masters specia predaile or : ( the | - 3 “p 
. iship whicl aa - writl ‘ ece dy should | e been content to depend n her recent 
= ° 99 7 ° Iriends > which connected im ith comp SeTs iike 
Fair exchange is no robbery The opera house direc- - ess in other ds. rather tl try to win new triumphs 
- . Mendelssol Schumar and Bra s Phe ni W ; : hes ' pe 
tors of Cologne and Elberfeld-Barmen have agreed to ex so cetetinatiel thas Minette iidiceiees Miin Gieiei aad ai her \ prominent feature r piano playing, and an 
hange some of the performances which have best pleased ‘ Ast Sn ‘siai* Y a > : ‘ rtunate ' vas the mtimened ¢ ise of the pedal 
_ : = - si Meininger The fe wing to be t rder of the festive i 1 ; 
the audiences of their respective cities. Thus the Elberfeld Pp , a . ‘ t was especially not ble in the ha Tausie D minor 
x ~ 7 rrangement rofessor Joachit wi ! receive \ 
tarmen troupe will present Saint-Saéns ‘Samson and ‘ I a Fugue ‘ e Bee Sonata in the sarn 
wi é ae a fanfare by the orchestra upon his entering the I - 
Dalila.” as well as Massenet’s “Manon” at Cologne. and : 1: , * . . key. Mrs. Burmeister-Petersen has not the poetic, dreamy 
. ‘ : ‘ ‘ 1 prologue wv ye spoken by a number of the roya 
the troupe of +} opera house of the Rhenish upit 1 will . H : of nature to . g d nterpreter of ¢ hopin’s music ind 
‘ é ‘ : 7 - cor lv trou ereurf n tne <¢ I rt proper WwW egit 
iprocate with the performance of Berlioz’s “Trojans = P pa . . ; er periorman of the F mu r Fantatsic without thes« 
P P " , tw otter t 1ollowing progtfa 
ind a few other pe arls from their repertory Good idea ' , ualifications, did not change the impression m; de by he 
uryanthe erture We : 
hat Variations for v n wit rchestr vious nu er 
sz’. * & Pe eS , ( H * * * 
Felix Weingartner conducted with great success at Brus- Geneveva rtur 5 ( e best W ach Ber the on 
a 1 : , M er Nig Dreat erture ( , . : 
sels on Sunday night, and Professor Halir pleased the ! e | d Stat much be ed p 
: ’ First and ‘ast movements from the C m nor Symphony bra 
large audiencé at the Belgian capital with his performance Concerto in G major for string 
a a ; ; ; . 
the Beethoven Violin Concert The proceeds of the concert arc io go to the Jon We Teach Your Mind! 
2. « loa ’ stip nd tune amed and unded in his honor . 
During the present spontaneous revival of the interest ‘ perf * ; - ” y T | 
nto areecbuoreent he occasion ofthe fit anniversary of his at ou Teach Your Fingers 
taken in Germany in the operas of Lortzing, the questior ‘ , “ . . 
, ~ . Pp . . ppear ce Liter t t t t hout ray uw i test 
was asked. What has become of the composer’s incidenta ; : ier ; 
; - ’ ” “Tr ” ! nquet nd upper Ww t e place 
music to Grabbe’s “Don Juan” and “Faust.” which is now PI MUSIC TAUGHT BY MAIL. 
being repre sented at the Schiller Theatre here in Berlin , = —_ 
J The answer comes from Switzerland, where Georg Richard Frau Vita Gerhardt, the ex lent pianist nd | rt All branches of Music taught by 
y Kruse, the biographer of Lortzing, is living at St. Gall as master Anton Witek, had tremendous succes n Coper mail Save money and get superior 
theatrical director. He is in possession of the never pub- hagen recently. They played Raff \ r Sonata for instructions. Write for particulars. 
lished manuscript score used at the Detmold first per iolin and pian¢ Frau Gerhardt playe« e F minor . . 
formance of Grabbe’s drama on March 20, 1809. The Fantaisie by Chopin, Schumann’s Toccata, and Lis Chicago Correspondence School of Music, 
music. Director Kruse writes. consists of four numbers. of La Campanella.” Witel vl ' ved the Brahms’ Con 110 LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO. 
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donna, Etelka Gerster, gave a pupils’ recital Sunday in 
Bechstein Hall, which was crowded with the friends and 
acquaintances of the participants. Madame Gerster has 
some fine voices under her training, among which may be 
mentioned those of Therese Behr, Magda von Du Long 
and Marta Sandal. 

The first two are full-fledged artists and have already 
sung here and in London with great success. Miss Behr’s 
rich, sympathetic contralto voice was heard in the aria 
from “Orfeo,” ‘Live without my Eurydice?” which she 
sang with wonderful expression. Mrs. Du Long sang the 
‘Lungi dal caro bene,” from Scarlatti, with fine artistic 
taste. Miss Sandal has a very promising mezzo soprano 
voice, from which much may be expected in the future. 
The chorus of young ladies was well drilled and sang with 
precision and discernment selections from ‘The Flying 
Dutchman” and Kiel’s “Stabat Mater.” 

i 

Adda Terrato, soprano, and Gisella von Paszthory, pian- 
ist, were heard in concert Monday evening. Of the two 
artists the singer is the better; her voice is a pure, high 
soprano of a lyric quality and not adapted to music of a 
dramatic character, such as the “Sch6én Gretelein’ cyclus 
of Alex. von Fielitz; Bell Song 
“Lakmé,” although the coloratura was not always as 


more suitable was the 
from 
clear cut as one could wish. 

The pianist is yet too young to grasp a difficult 
like the Waldstein Sonata, and there were consequently 
many deficiencies in tone and tempo observable. More 
within her reach was the Schubert-Liszt Serenade, which 


work 


she played admirably 

~” + 7 
There seem to be more mediocre pianists this season 
than any other class of artists, and Irma Lensky, from 
Prague, certainly belongs to this class. The much abused 
Toccata and Fugue of Bach-Tausig received its full share of 
and the Schumann variations on the name 
Miss Lensky has 


ill treatment, 
pretty roughly handled. 
and could develop an excellent technic with 
The Chant-Polonaise, No. 5, from Cho- 
pin-Liszt, showed an what had gone 
before, but beauty of tone was wanting. 
> 


\begg were 
swift fingers 
careful study 


improvement on 


Otto Becker, teacher of the organ at the Hochschule, and 
his wife Bianca Becker-Samolewska, violinist, gave a con- 
cert Wednesday evening, with the assistance of Hans 
Schinkel, basso, from the opera at Munich. The program 
was not well arranged; the first part was too long and 
contained too much Beethoven; the fifteen variations and 
fugue, for example, might better have been left out en- 
tirely. Why Mr. Becker, who is an organist, should wish 
to appear in concert as pianist, and play insufficiently four 
of the most difficult Chopin etudes, one immediately fol- 
lowing the other, is a mystery beyond my ken. Mrs. 
Becker has considerable talent and ably assisted her hus- 
band in the Beethoven C minor Sonata for violin and 
piano, and later gave as solo pieces the Romanza in F 
major of Beethoven, and the Brahms-Joachim Hungarian 
Dances. Mr. Schinkel has a deep, powerful bass voice, but 
does not sing with animation or style. 

$8.2 

The second concert this season of the harp virtuosa, Miss 
Fdith Martin, and Miss Regina de Sales, soprano, with 
the assistance of Hammett Drake, baritone, took place 
Friday evening at Beethoven Hall. Miss Martin is a clever 
performer on the harp, but would make a better impres- 
sion if she could keep her instrument more in tune. Thus 
in the arrangement of the Weber airs for harp and piano 
the result could not be satisfactory when the harp was off 
pitch. Miss de Sales’ clear, high soprano made a good 
effect in the Polonaise from “Mignon” and the aria “I’In- 
fante,” from “Le Cid.” Mr. Drake has a baritone voice of 
pleasing quality, which he uses too sparingly. 

F. M. BIGcGERsTArFF. 


Warsaw Concert. 

The concert at the Congregational Church, Warsaw, 
N. Y., gave Miss Mary Lorish, the accompanist, who is 
a vice-president of the N. Y. State M. T. A., plenty to do 
There were twelve numbers, and Miss Lorish served as 


both organist and pianist. 
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Lonpon, W., March 24, 1809. } 
T Rohrau, in Lower Austria, a recent fire has con- 
sumed some of the houses in the village, including 
the one wherein Haydn was born in the early morning of 
April 1, 1732. The thatched cottage was first built by his 
rather, Mathias, the wheelwright, but Sir George Grove 
states in his “Dictionary of Music” that the cottage has 
been twice rebuilt since in its original form. It stood at 
the end of the market place of the village, on the river 
Leitha, that separates Hungary from Lower Austria, and 
was marked with commemorative tablets in 1877. At the 
very moment when the flames destroyed Haydn’s birth- 
place Mme. Lillian Blauvelt was singing Gabriel's aria 
from “The Creation” at a concert in Vienna with her ac 
customed success. Germany has quite known how to 
appreciate Madame Blauvelt’s artistic efforts Her 
“Liederabend” in Frankfort seems to have been a feature 
of the concert season there, and several critiques contain 
not only enthusiastic praise of her French pronunciation 
and conception, but speak very appreciatively and en 

couragingly of her German singing. 

The National Grand Opera Company finished their sea- 
son of opera at Kennington last Saturday and appeared 
Monday evening at Liverpool, where they intend produc- 
ing a musical version of “The Musketeers.” The music is 
said to be by Reginald Somerville and the book and lyrics 
from the pen of Herbert Whitney, a well-known Amer 
ican artist. 

W. H. Squire, the well-known violoncellist of Queen’s 
Hall, was married on the 7th inst. to Miss Marian Warren, 
at Bradninch, Exeter 

Brahms’ last will has been decided to be invalid by the 
Austrian Supreme Court, as there was no signature to the 
document. Brahms’ relatives will therefore get his money 
and valuable music library, which he intended should go 
to the Vienna Society of the Friends of Music, and to the 
Hamburg Music Society. 

Mme. Caro Roma, the California soprano, is about to 
appear in an operetta written expressly for her by Arthur 
Branscombe. 

The season of the Monday popular concerts closes next 
Monday, in all probability not to be resumed, for Mr 
Chappell finds that his chief patrons, the ladies, prefer after 
noon to evening concerts. That the theatre offers greater 
attractions and that evening dress and cabs may be dis- 
pensed with at afternon concerts are the chief reasons to 
bring about this very probable decision 

There is some talk of reviving Meyerbeer’s “L’Afri- 
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caine” at Covent Garden this and with the 
artists who oppeared in its recent performance in New 
York. We Londoners are one and all raising a cry of dis- 
content in the matters of detail connected with opera at Co 
vent Garden. The prices for seats are exorbitant, the low- 
est charge for the libretti is 18d., which can only be perused 
in the intervals, seeing that the auditorium during the per- 
formance is kept in more than semi-darkness. Here, too, 
ladies are forced between the acts either to keep their seats 
Reform is needed 


season, 


or sit in a draughty refreshment saloon. 
and that speedily, and while we are not without hopes of 
amelioration, the indisputable fact that we move won- 
drous slowly here necessitates our summoning an endur 
ance and patience born of optimism alone 

CoNCERTS 

The saying of Renan, which a contemporary diarist takes 
as his motto, that “one should never write except of that 
which is agreeable,” can seldom be taken as a guide by a 
music critic. He hears so much that he honestly thinks ugly 
and disagreeable, and he is reluctantly obliged to say so 
But to-day I can write as M. Renan would have wished 
Only three concerts have I attended, and all have given me 
real pleasure. Herr Elderhorst gave us Schubert’s B flat 
Trio, Beethoven’s Sonata of parting and meeting, and the 
Quartet of Borodine, which he introduced before Christ- 
mas. Schubert’s Trio is one of those works which I would 
go to hear, even if I thought it would be but indifferently 
played; the beauty can survive a portrayal, however inade- 
quate. Mr. Borwick at the piano could hardly have been 
more delightful. Then the music of Borodine was very 
pleasant. It is not great, not new, but it is very pretty, 
using that much abused word in no depreciatory sense 
Mrs. Trust sang two songs by Arne, and “Le Verginelle” 
by Bertoni, which suited her to perfection. 

Mr. Chappell provided for the Saturday and Monday 
popular concerts two flawless programs. The first consisted 
of quartets by Haydn, Brahms and Beethoven, and the sec- 
ond of quartets by Mozart, Schumann and Beethoven. I 
need not specify the six masterpieces, for it cannot be con 
ceived that the Joachim Quartet party would choose to play 
any but the finest examples of Haydn and Mozart. Nor 
need I dwell on the way in which these miracles of art were 
presented. I was told Herr Joachim was not feeling well 
If so, then I would rather hear him lead a quartet when he 
is ill than anyone else in the rudest health. 

On Saturday Miss McDougall was the vocalist; she sang 
Brahms’ “Der Schmeid” and “Verzagen” very finely. Miss 
McDougall is chiefly to be congratulated on bringing for 
ward a song by an English composer worthy of special 
mention. This was “Nirvana,” by Arthur Harvey. For- 
tunate in having found some really poetical verse by the 
Italian writer Signor Panzacchi, Mr. Harvey has composed 
music of rare feeling and beauty. On Monday the vocalist 
was Mme. Lilian Sanderson, a singer of unusual distinction, 
who should make her mark at once. I may not have agreed 
at every point with her conception of tone of Schumann’s 
“Dichterliebe,” but I have no manner of doubt she feels 
what she sings and knows how to impress her intelligence 
on others. Her style reminds me somewhat of Mme. Nan- 
sen’s, though she is a singer of much more force and experi- 
ence than the wife of the famous voyager 

Miss Mary Owen, the Welsh soprano, gave a concert at 
the Queen’s Hall on the 15th inst. She has a clear and 
well-trained voice, which with the exception of a slight ten- 
dency to harshness in the upper notes is of a pleasing qual 
ity. Her sound conception and musical assurance secured 
her a very warm reception for “Let the Bright Seraphim.’ 
In response to a desired encore she gave a Welsh song. 
which scarcely showed the consideration an artist should 
have with regard to the effects and transitions from one 
mood to another. “Pleurez mes yeux,” from Massenet’s 
“Cid,” would have been another successful number, but it 
was slightly marred through forcing of the upper notes. 
Sophie Herzberg and Tivadar Nachez also contributed some 
numbers. 

Walter Ford’s second recital was a worthy pendant to the 
first. He had chosen some rarely heard songs of Bach, in 
Robert Franz’s arrangement for the German part of his 
program, and he gave further several very charming Italian, 
French and English songs. One of his happiest efforts was 
“Bon Jour, Suzon” (Lacome). Here he succeeded particu- 
larly well in giving expression to his always well thought 
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Miss McDougall’s contribu 
Brahms’ charming Volks 


out and refined conception 
tions were especially successful 
lied, “Mein Madel hat einen Rosenmund,’ received an in 
terpretation worthy of the composition. This is, in my 
opinion, the highest praise 

The venerable Philharmonic Society continues its pros 
perity unabated, at least if the well-filled Queen’s Hall on 
Wednesday evening points to anything. There was not one 
item on the program that did not merit attention. Sir Alex 
ander Mackenzie started with a brilliant performance of 
Samuel Coleridge-Taylor’s passionate “Orchestral Ballade,”’ 
which was composed for last autumn’s festival at Glouces 
ter. Everything in this composition has so true a stamp of 
worth that we feel sure this gifted young composer has 
within him the power to create more music of a still higher 
standard. Mr. Sapellnikoff was the solo pianist in Bee 
thoven’s Piano Concerto in G, winning merited applause for 
what was a powerful yet never exaggerated performance 
Later he played Liszt's ‘““Liebestraum” and Chopin's Scherzo 
in B minor. Desdemona’s long soliloquy from the last act 
of Verdi's “Otello” was the one vocal item on the program, 
sung by Mme. Ruth Lamb, with little artistic appreciation 
In the second part of the program Brahms’ Symphony in 
E minor brought the evening to a close. 


Tue NATIONAL GRAND Opera COMPANY. 


The two weeks’ season of opera given by this company 
at Kennington terminated Saturday last, “The Bohemian 
Girl” being given in the afternoon and “The Lily of Kil 
larney” in the evening. Miss Titiens’ work as Arline was 
the poorest I have seen her do. Though her voice, pure 
and simple, was as good as before, it was uncolored by 
meaning—a pretty flow of melody, at first pleasantly tolera 
ble, but soon provocative of the yawn of wandering atten 
tion. Her speech greatly needs point and forward tone, 
while her intended inflections scarcely passed over the foot 
lights. The discovery of her relationship to Count Arnheim 
was but one of the many examples of poor stage manage 
ment, which the natural impulse of the artist should at the 
moment have covered; but neither Mr. Llewelyn nor Miss 
Titiens showed any true realization of the situation. Miss 
May Coleman as the Gypsy Queen was physically and vo 
cally unfitted for the role, nor was she clever enough to 
combat the difficulty by temporarily assuming characteristics 
that even though they be irrelevant to the character, at least 
lend to it some show of character, throw dust in the eyes 
of the audience that if interested questions not the truth 
of the representation. Above all, the Gypsy Queen was 
bound to have a full, steady voice; but although the ma 
terial is there, Miss Coleman’s training has not tended that 
way. The applause given Mr. Beaumont’s Thaddeus was in 
degree flattering, in kind Kenningtonian. He sang far 
better than in ‘Faust,’’ yet still with forced, uneasy pro 
duction. In acting he is never spontaneous; his love-mak 
ing is studied, somewhat comic; his poses at times graceful, 
often unnatural, while his general bearing shows satisfac 
tion and his work the love of effect. As Devilshoof, C. F 
Cooke was exceedingly funny throughout, winning his ap 
plause for that, and not for his singing. Mr. Walshe, the 
Florestein, was very fair also. The chorus thought fit to 
be somnolent, taking their cue from the conductor, Mr 
Slapoffski. 

In “The Lily of Killarney” it was evident the artists were 
bent on doing their best, and the audience equally de 
terminea to extract every grain of enjoyment from the final 
performance. I have before expressed my admiration of 
Miss Margaret Ormerod, so need not recapitulate her many 
which as Eily O’Connor showed her unap 


qualities 
Not only is she admira 


proached by any in this company 
ble for her singing, versatility and personal magnetism, but 
from a largeness of mind that scorns to ape the customary 
tricks, the unmeaning attitudes and gestures so readily 
caught by those whose destiny it is to follow the beaten 
track. In all she has undertaken, including a pretty render 
ing of Elvira in “Don Juan,” on Monday evening last, she 
has never been other than natural. Miss Staunton made a 
very handsome Mrs. Creegan, and did much to atone for the 


commonplace music and disagreeable character. Mr. Beau 
mont’s Myles astonished me He sang commendably, 





SPRING TOUR 


DAN GODFREY, 


Lieut. 


brought out well the funny side of the character and deliv 
ered the true Lrish wit with just sufficient point. The pa 
thetic element, though not disregarded, was hinted at so 
faintly that the poetic sentiments put into his mouth were 
misunderstood and merely raised the “loud laugh. In 
the place of Mr. Ludwig, Haigh Jackson as Danny Man car 
ried off the vocal honors, though the traditional business 
attached to this character seemed unknown to him. The 
Hardress Creegan in his desire to do well did nothing. Pos 
sibly he had been thrust into the part at a moment's notice. 
he chorus, refreshed with their afternoon's nap, and led 
with some vigor by Mr. Slapoffski, completed a perform 
ance which, viewed from the standpoint of this company, 


was pleasurable to all. Sans PEuR 


Music in Leipsic. 


ROSENTHAL GASSE, 12, t 
LEIpsic, March 15, 1890. j 


S Panzner is away in order to regain his shattered 
A health, which was brought about by overwork at 
the opera, Nikisch was engaged, or, according to some 
reporis, “kindly consented,’ to conduct the Meister 
singer’ on Sunday last. 

In view of the poor periormances of opera, which have 
been the rule in this town of late, the increased prices ior 
admission were hardly in order, and as Leipsic is pro 
verbially so wonderfully satisfied with itself, the dissenters 
and grumblers were the only ones who did not find every 
thing so marvelous in the conducting of Nikisch, Reaily 
great operatic periormances have not been much in evi 
dence during the past five years, the material not being oli 
a suthciently high class to insure such a much-to-be-de 
sired result, and, in spite of Nikisch, | did not find any 
material difference (except in the orchestra) than when 
Panzner conducts 

Certainly there were many beautiful effects in light and 
shade which Nikisch brought forth, but, again, the hold 
ing down oi the orchestra to the degree of making it 
purely accompanying is a mistake, and that seems to be 
the main reason why the general impression tended some 
what toward being tame. Wagner wanted a very strong 
orchestral background, and also mighty tonal climaxes, but 
Vogelweide” and “Preislied” as a basis 
a real 


to take Walther s 
jor tonal balance is not to my way oi thinking 
Wagner interpretation, and this is just what Nikisch did 

lLhose people who attend the opera about once a year, 
and among them musicians, found this performance a 
great one, but as high a place as Nikisch possesses in my 
estimation as a very great conductor, | must say that the 
Meistersinger,” given without cuts and under Panzner’s 
direction, had, generally speaking, a much healthier swing 
Nikisch is expected to give a new version of everything he 
undertakes, but I have recollections of him when he was 
more mindiul of the composer's intentions, and surely 
more sincere, of which the recent Brahms performances 
are a triking example. Public adulation of an indiscrim 
inate character is seemingly influencing the impressionable 
temperament of Arthur Nikisch. 


. . * 


rhe last Liszt Verein concert of the season was again 
very enjoyable through the presence of the Meiningen Or 
chestra, under the energetic direction of Fritz Steinbach 

Haydn’s Symphony No. 3 was the opening number, and 
was performed with delightful simplicity and grace, such 
as its character demands, and without any modernizing 
Lulu Heynsen, from Berlin, sang Schubert's *Allmacht,” 
with orchestral accompaniment arranged by Rudolf Buck, 
and later three songs of Beethoven, including ‘‘Adelaide,” 
which last was not a happy choice. The young lady has 
a powerful contralto of excellent compass, but rather re 
bellious at times and with a disposition to wander from 
the pitch. She was also otherwise indisposed through an 
attack of influenza, which, in conjunction with “swelled 
head,” is raging in an alarming fashion all over Leipsix 

The rest of the program was devoted to Beethoven, and 
Bram Eldering, the first violin of the orchestra, played 
the violin concerto of the master technically in a flawless 
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is a man of modesty, who proves his ability without any 
virtuoso tricks, and deserves every bit of the generous ap 
plause which he received 

The rarely heard overture, “King Stephan, 
major Symphony formed the final orchestral 


and the F 
selections 
and finely played, too! Here is an orchestra of seventy 
men who have simply accustomed themselves to each other 
in the manner of a string quartet, and they play with the 
same perfect ensemble as such an organization. Particu 
larly the woodwind group, containing such men as Mani 
gold (flute) and Miuhifeld (clarinet), and also the strings 
are Ol a very high order of ethciency he conductor, 
Fritz Steinbach, forms a distinct part of the orchestra in 
himself, as there is a decided personal touch between con 
ductors and players, and therefore we get such clear, 
straightiorward and satisfying results 

It has been said that the Liszt Verein was all but defunct, 
but this musical season has proved the most interesting 
one during the fiften years of the society’s existence. Pro 
fessor Martin Krause has had the entire control of the con 
certs, and Leipsic can well afford to appreciate his efforts 
in bringing such men as Mottl, Strauss, Weingartner, Stein 
bach and others to this city. It is the one thing which 
prevents the already somnolent state of musical lire here 
from developing into a snoring fact, which last is already 
a cherished and nearly perfected condition of the progress 
ive Gewandhaus direction. 


7>- * * 


Among the callers during the past week were Carl Hert 
wig, the well-known musical benefactor of Thuringia; 
Capellmeister Woldert, of Elster; Profi. Martin Krause and 
Otto Baldamus, who will be remembered in Minneapolis 
as a clever musician. It will interest his friends there to 
know that he has charge of the six symphony concerts 
given at Coburg under the Duke’s patronage each winter 
and where high-class programs are the order of the day. 


ALVIN KRANICH 


Cief Club Meeting. 
rhis flourishing organization held its forty-seventh 
regular meeting at the Arena, a week ago, when, after 
the usual dinner, the club was addressed by George Max- 
well, of Boosey & Co., and H. Willard Gray, of Novello, 
Ewer & Co., the former on “The Publishing of Music,” 
the latter on “The Copyright Laws.” Fred. A. Fowle 
is president of the club, and Frank Herbert Tubbs, 121 
West Forty-second street, secretary, to whom inquiries 


may be addressed 


Meysenheym's Success. 
Madame Cornelie Meysenheym sang recently for the 
Hundred Year Club, being obliged to repeat Rosalind 
Richmond’s song, “Freedom” (poem by Ella Wheeles 
Wilcox) so enthusiastic was the audience 
vocal soloist for the Quartet Club of Hoboken (Johannes 


Morgen Journal said 


She was also 


conductor), when the 
fully justified the reputation 


Wirschinger 
(translation): “Madame M 
which had preceded her as a superior concert singer. Her 
as well as her songs, gave her oppor 


aria, ‘Les Dragons,’ 
Bessie Silberfeld 


tunity to display rich vocal material.” 
pupil of William Semnacher, also won much applause 


through her piano solos 


George B. Nevin’s Compositions. 
[hese are many and varied, ranging from the simple 
song to anthems and chorus works 
Jerusalem, 


sacred or secular 
Among the works best known are 
and Sing,” “Aat the Cross,’ “The Minster Song,” “The 
Hills of God,” “Sing Again, O Lady Mine,” “The Ever 
lasting Hills,” “Twilight,” “If Love Were What the Rose 
Is,” “Tell Me Not Where Roses Blow,” “The Night Has 


‘Rejoice, 


a Thousand Eyes.” Four Anthems: “Grant Us Thy 
Peace,” “Softly Now the Light of Day ‘Now, the Day 
Is Over.” 

4 recent work of his is a “Jubilate a very effective 


composition, dedicated to F. W Riesberg, of Rutgers 


not big manner, and with a fine musical insight. This Presbyterian Church 


IN AMERICA. 





AND HIS FAMOUS 


Forty Years Bandmaster of 


Her Majesty's Grenadier Guards, 


BRITISH GUARDS BAND 


280,000 people heard this band during its seven weeks’ tour in Canada last May and June. 
In Toronto the receipts were upwards of $10,000 for Two Evenings and One Matinee. 


Nine concerts given in New York 70 CROWDED A 
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From Paris. 
Paris, March zl, 1899. 
ADEREWSKI plays here with the Colonne concerts 
Pr \pril 7. He gives afterward three concerts at the 
Expectation is on the qui vive and people 
and getting their 


on 
Sallé Erard 
are looking about their tickets already 
to enthusiastic, 
hree-quarters of the talent of an executant. 

a tournée into Algiers 


minds into shape be properly which is 


M. Harold Bauer has gone on 
and Tunis. Grand success to him; he deserves it. 

Mme. Berthe Marx Goldschmidt played at the Lamou- 
reux concerts on Sunday. Her of Saint-Saéns’ 
minor was graceful, delicate and intelli- 


reading 
Concerto in C 
gent, perhaps a trifle light for the original intention, but 
very beautiful and highly enjoyed and applauded. 

\ grand success indeed was the concert of M. 
Falcke at the Salle Erard. The salle was well filled 
hear him, for his success in Germany has echoed in Paris. 
The audience 
The closest attention was broken by frequent applause, and 
the player was recalled several times after each number. 


Henri 
to 


was most demonstrative of real pleasure. 


His program was a most interesting one from all points. 
The pianist was ably seconded by a vocalist of unusual 
merit, who, among other pieces, interpreted a most charm 
ing song of M. Falcke’s, “Printemps et Hiver.” 

A suite by Moszkowski was played with a skill and in- 
telligence which brought forth a warm tribute of praise 
from the composer. One of the least interesting of Bee- 
thoven’s sonatas, in A flat, was likewise given; also a 
prelude and toccata by Lachner, prelude by Rachmaninoff, 
two charming pieces by Grieg, ‘““Cloches dans la Vallée 
d’Ola” and “Danse de Paysans,” “Les Abeilles,” by Du- 
bois, Nocturne and Tarantelle, by Chopin, and a Caprice 
in E These were varied proofs of the player’s 
power 
marked growth. 
ard, which he is daily attaining. 

Chose interested in the young American pianist Zadora 
would have been delighted were they present at a concert 
the lad’s benefit at the Salle d’Agriculture in 
Paris this He 
merit, in itself a token of his worth, and a large house tes- 
tified to the great pleasure he is already capable of giving 
the public upon his chosen instrument. 


minor. 
The most encouraging phase of this power is its 
M. Falcke has set himself a high stand- 


given tor 


week. was assited by artists of first-class 


His numbers consisted of Schumann’s “Etudes Sympho 
niques,” an Etude and Impromptu of Chopin, Liszt’s ‘*Fan- 
taisie Hongroise”’ and the brilliant Liszt transcription of the 
Mendelssohn “Wedding March.” M. Zadora has much per- 
sonal charm and makes friends at once with his audience 
He has neither gaucherie nor boldness, but an assured and 
steady certainty in playing which belongs usually to long 
public experience. He has great facility and much warmth, 
has a clear, firm, large touch, so to speak, and seems to 
have his mind on the big lines of effect. He has made 
immense progress at the Conservatoire, where M. de Beriot 
is his teacher. He needs the hearing of much good music 
for the next few years, when there is every reason to expect 
a career far removed from the ordinary. His concert was 
a great success. 

F. Toledo, of the 
mental in arranging this concert, and so also was M. AI- 
fred Giraudet, the singing. The 
\eolian organ was heard in accompaniment. M. d’Ernesti 
was close by his protégé and was delighted with his calm- 


Aeolian Company, was _instru- 


eminent professor of 


ness and certainty before a public. 

M. Robert has just issued his fourth yearly 
volume of “Music in Paris.”” One of the best of those yet 
issued, this book is a complete record of the programs, 
criticisms and literary musical works produced in Paris 
It is prefaced by a nice portrait of the 
of 


Gustave 


in the year 1897-8 
Gorlenka-Dolina 
regret for the absence of M 
rent year. The book will be reviewed iater on. 


and opens with expressions 


Lamoureux during the cur- 


singer 
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“Les Coulisses de Opéra au XVIII. Siécle’’ was the 
tempting title of a conference given yesterday by M. Léo 
Claretie at the Bodiniére. The lecture was pithy, inter- 
esting, full of anecdote and reference, and was listened to 
This young lecturer is in the first 
He is much 


with closest attention. 
rank in this special line of entertainment. 
sought and never disappointing. The lecture was followed 
by selections from among the operatic gems of the time, 
including recitative and air from ‘“C&dipe,” at Colonne, 
by Sacchini; recitative and cavatina from 
Juliette,” by Steibelt; recitative and cavatine from “Ceres 
and Proserpine,” by Paescello; Heléne to Paris and the 
Styx air from “Alceste,” by Gluck. 

These were sung in a highly enjoyable manner by Mme. 
Emile Bourgeois, of the Opéra, a very beautiful woman 
She was accom- 


“Romeo and 


with seemingly limitless vocal resources. 
panied by her husband. 

This conference was followed by one on Spanish dances 
by the popular Jean Bernard, illustrated by several national 
dances by two lovely Spanish girls. It was highly enjoyed. 
The most interesting home musical of the week was that 
Mendelssohn's 
* Dans 


given by M. Breitner for his piano pupils 
“Variations Serieuses,’’ Scarlatti’s Capriccio 
and “Poéme d’Amour,” Liszt; a Schumann Novel 
the 


les 
Bois” 
ette, and Nocturne,:by Fauré, were among pieces 
played by Miles. Altemus, de Montauzon, Denis and Mme. 
Max Lyon. M. and Madame Breitner played charmingly 
a Saint-Saéns Andante Scherzo and Finale for violin and 
piano, and the program was crowned by an exquisite suite 
for four hands by M. Massenet, played by the amiable com 
poser himself and M. Breitner. 

The suite represented a year that has passed, and was 
divided into four epochs, the charming and ever graceful 
music of the master picturing the brilliance of sunlight and 
heat of summer, the falling leaf and its tender associations, 
the winter with its rigors and its joys, and the ever wel 
come springtime, with its loves and flowers and music of 
birds and hearts. Played as it was, the composition had 
the best of interpretation. It was enthusiastically received 
For any readers in search of interesting descriptive study, 
with much variety of execution, the suite would well merit 
looking up. 

“The Damnation of 
Colonne Concert at general public demand 

“L’Enfant Prodigue”’ is filling the Renaissance Theatre 
The new President attended the benefit perform 


Faust’’ was given Sunday by the 


nightly 
ance at the Opéra last evening; 25,000 francs were made 
for the benefit of the Artists’ Association. 

M. Fournets has been having an immense 
Mephistopheles in ‘Faust He gives an original imper- 
sonation of the role, and is incomparable. 

Mrs. John Chapman, owner and directrice of the West- 
has returned to her charming Paris home 


success aS 


minster Review, 
and has commenced her receptions. 

M. Jules Faivre has founded several new prizes as re- 
wards for and encouragement in well doing. This man 
He refuses all sorts of decoration, 
All he desires is—well 


ought to be sainted. 
fearing the effect upon his work. 
doing. He is tireless in its encouragement, and is one of 
the happiest, if not the happiest, man in Paris. M. Faivre 
does not give of words and suggestions; he gives of solid 
cash, actual money, and actual personal activity. If there 
were more men like him the world would indeed be, what 
it ought to be, a heaven on earth. 

Mr. Sherman of Sherman, Clay & Co., of San Francisco 
is expected in Paris 
His 
and 


(another good man in business life), 
next year by his family, residing here at present. 
daughters, occupied in the study of piano, violin 
French language and literature, are making most satisfac 
tory progress. 

An interesting American student here is M. O. Sullivan, 
of New York, who, after studying piano at home, has come 
here to get the French color into his art. He is passing 


| 


e 
a 





through his repertory with M. Camille Chevillard, the di- 
rector of the Lamoureux Concerts, who is an admirable 
pianist and able musician. M. O. Sullivan is delighted with 
his teacher and with his progress. He is an ardent student 
of harmony and composition, and is a brilliant pianist al- 
ready. 

An interesting teacher of piano and solfége is Madame 
Hazelton, of 5 Rue Lapérouse. This lady has large classes 
of the élite of the quarter, and it is safe to say that few 
Her heart is in the work, and study 
She is a 


arrive at better results. 
and experience have given her a rare capability. 
very charming woman personally. Her son Rupert is an 
earnest violinist, and will no doubt be one day heard from. 
He is studying hard to that end. American singers in Paris, 
who are generally grievously behipdhand in musical knowl 
edge, could not do better than to go through a course of sol 
They should by right have done it at 


Solfége is not suff 


fége with this lady. 
home before ever they came here. 
ciently taught in the States. 

Miss Amy Fay’s recent letter on courts and coronets in 
our society is well worthy of attention. Internationalism 
will kill all that nonsense, however, before it has time to 
infect seriously our country. Superficial, weak and ig 
“voyagers” are doing more harm to our American 
But there is one thing 


norant 
civilization than any other feature. 
Progress. 


stronger than all weakness, and that is 


What an idiotic expression that is in relation to an ex 


ecutant violinist, pianist, &c., ““He is a romantic,”’ or “He 
is a classic.” Just as if an artist must not be both. Many 
terms used in connection with music mean absolutely 


nothing. 

Three presentations of “Tristan Ma 
dame Litvinne and the Lamoureux concerts, and possibly 
Jean de Reszké, are already being looked forward to by 
They will be directed by M. Lamoureux 


and Isolde,” with 


Wagner lovers 
himself. 

Harold Bauer will play again here this week. 

Ihe “Samaritaine,’ by Edmond Rostand, will be the next 
attraction at the Sara Bernhardt Theatre. The incidental 
music will be by M. Gabriel Pierné, who has already writ 
ten “Izyel” and other plays for this author 

At a soirée given by Mme. Le Coupey this week, the 
two daughters of M. de Beriot, the pianist, Miles. Jeanne 
1dmirably, too, an im 
waltz by Moszkowski 


and Madeleine played, and most 
promptu on Schumann’s “Manfred” 


and two preludes by Saint-Saéns. The young ladies are 
granddaughters of the great Malibran 
M. Raoul Pugno had great success in Monte Carlo, 


where he played a Grieg Concerto, Liszt’s Eleventh Rhap 
sody, Air Varié (Handel), a Chopin Nocturne and 
of his own compositions, “Serenade to the Moon.”’ 

The Society for the Propagation of Foreign Languages 
in Paris is making far greater headway in its line than is 
the French. One is 


one 


any movement for propagation of 


alive and moving with the present. The other is dead and 
sleeping with the past 

It is with real sadness that all lovers of the elegant and 
dramatic French language are obliged to recognize this 
fact. But who do not back 
The French are not doing one blessed thing to save their 
The Anglo-Saxons are pushing theirs as they 
A qui la faute? 


those resist invariably go 


language. 
are their commerce and their territory 
At a dinner table recently a French littérateur made this 


remark: 

“At the rate with which the English language is making 
its way in Paris to-day, it will be but a few years when 
we shall see in the shop windows here and there, ‘French 
spoken inside.’ ” 

French people can learn English anywhere without the 
slightest difficulty—even in Paris. Acquiring French in 
Paris is more difficult than making tunnels in the Alps, 
and by all that is seen and heard it is not done there. In 


fact now that the Yersins are in the United States there 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 1l 


is more hope for learning French in New York to-day 
than in Paris. How is that? What are they doing? 

1. In the first place, they invented a classification of all 
the sounds in the French language and ‘he manner of put 
ting them together in words, and they invented the idea 
that this was the only way to begin the study of the lan- 
guage. 

2. What is still more important, they insist that those 
sounds shall be learned before people begin to read or to 
speak or to sing—which everybody should always have 
insisted upon and did not 

3. They give lessons privately or in class 

4. They are teaching pupils how to teach the language 
properly. 

5. They are giving weekly lectures on the French lan 
guage and the proper ways of learning French properly 

6. They are holding conversation salons for those who 
have learned the correct sounds of the language (No 
others should commence to speak or read.) 

Voila! If the French Government does not decorate 
these women for their precious services, then the French 
Government does not deserve to keep a French language 

The one other thing they should achieve before return- 
ing to France is to get the French phonics in alongside of 
ours in our normal and public schools 

That dene, we should decorate them, too, for it would 
be one of the most important and valuable events of this 
century. This must be done. 


*_ * *& 


Look out for M. Frederick Lamond, the Frankfort pian 
ist. He is a rara avis in the piano world. His second con 


lation of his real power 


cert here was a second reve 

The decline of the waltz is a topic of conversation. All 
sorts of people dance it without rhyme or reason or 
study, which is enough to damn any accomplishment. The 
bars of standard let down by the leaders, of course all sorts 
Why not? 


The “Influenza March,” by a Prince quelconque, is the 


of sheep may be found in the pasture 


apropos title of a piece of music which decorates the last 


page of a city paper this morning. 


Alvarez has reached Paris in good health and excellent 
spirits. No, it is useless to ask him what he thinks of 
America and its people. He would not tell you, and if he 
did you would not know. The way to know what he thinks 
is to hear him talk at a dinner time. Musicians who travel 
whether from East to West or West to East, should be 
thoughtful in regard to opinion formed in a few weeks’ 
visit In a country, a visit filled with personal occupations 
and stage work. The fact of difference between countries 
and their habits and customs, anyway, is as the difference 
between organ, organist, organ blower and organ bench 
one without the other would be less well off, if not wholly 
useless 


* * *& 


rhe premiére of De Lara’s “Messaline” is the looked-for 
event at Monte Carlo. Five scenes are in progress of prep 
aration. First, the gardens and palace of Messaline; sec- 
ond, an Indian féte in the evening; third, the interior of 
Messaline’s home ; fourth, a view of Rome, with the Tiber; 
fifth, the Imperial box at a theatre. Heglon, Leclerc, Ta 
magno, Bouvet and Melchissedec will be the principal 
artists. 

M. and Mme. Escalais, the eminent professors of singing, 
gave a brilliant soirée at their studios, 52 Fauborg St 
Honore recently. The soirée was for the hearing of several 
of the pupils of the school in works by M. Th. Dubois, who 
was present and presided. The pupils were much admired 
and applauded by the large audience present, and were 
complimented by M. Dubois 

The Figaro, in speaking of Mlle. Marthe Girod’s piano 
playing, says: 

“Mlle. Girod is a young pianist, born in Paris, who has the 
spirit to realize that to be appreciated at home she must 
first be heard abroad. This she has done, and triumphed 
In several grand concerts in Germany and Russia her play 
ing has attracted the attention of masters. Here in Paris 
on her return she has been heard in compositions which 
have included all the difficulties of her instrument, and she 


has shown herself master of the situation and rich in 
resource 

Chauncey M. Depew was perfectly correct in his ex 
pressions recently in regard to the extreme foolishness, not 
to say stupidity, of the words of operas. There is a sort 
of literature to be found between the covers of the best and 
biggest operas which a penny-a-liner reporter on a village 
paper would be ashamed to own. In the smaller plays they 
are simply silly. The composers complain that it is the 
librettist’s fault. The librettist claims that the musician 
distorts his phrases. Nice work they make of it between 
them. The only reason the public endures so patiently is 
that nine-tenths of the words are not heard at all, and in 
reading the libretto people only “gather” the sense, such 
as any prose “argument” could give 

According to the papers, Della Rogers is doing fine work 
in the Berne Theatre. Her Marguerite in ‘Faust’’ has 


been equally successful with the rest. She is next to sing 


Orphée in German! She will probably be heard later on 11 
Berlin 
\f. Michel Zadora played upon the Steinway piano on 
Tuesday, which makes the fourth time that that instrument 
has been heard in public concert in Paris within a year 
Madame Litvinne has passed through Paris en route to 
St. Petersburg, where she sings in “Aida,” “Les Hugue 
ts,” “Tristan,” &c. 
Delna returned from Milan, and sings on Friday evening 
n the “Prophéte” with Alvarez 
M. Danbé, late chef of the Opéra Comique orchestra, has 
associated himself with the Lyric Theatre. which gives its 
representations at the Renaissance 
The Swedish singer, Holmstrand engaged at the 


Opéra Comique. Repetition general of “Beaucoup de bruit 


pour rien” at the Opéra Comique to-day 
Barrington-Powers. 


It is but the truth to state that Alfred Barrington’s 
singing at the last Powers Lenten musicale created en 
husiasm [The singer was in exceptionally good voice 
is wide range and sympathetic voice quality appealing t 
ill. and securing him a hearty encore. This singer has but 
to become a candidate for a church position here, wher 
there is no doubt whatever he will be wanted by a dozer 
churches 


Helen Buckley 


Miss Helen Buckley. who is engaged with the Apolle 
and with the Mendels 


Club, Chicago, in “The Creation,” 
sohn Club of that city, has during her recent tour enjoyed 


one of the biggest successes of the season. The critics 


illuding to her performance, said 





Miss Helen Buckley made an excellent impression wit! s 

ice of great range, which she manipulated with ease New Bed 
ford Morning Mercury, January 20, 1899 

Miss Buckley was the last of the s« sts to appear t she e'd 
her place with the others and sang herself into immediate popularit 
rhe Mignon” Polonaise was her selection i she met its require 
ments with faultless skill. Every note in all the long runs was giver 
with absolute accuracy and with a sweetness and spirit which marked 
her for the artist that she is. She was complimented with a double 
encore Evening Journal, Pittsfield, Mass., February 4, 1800 


Helen Buckley, the soprano, rendered a polonaise from “Mignon 
with brilliant execution, and responded to an encore with a musical 


idaptation of Riley’s poem, “There, Little Girl, Don’t Cry."’—Grand 


Rapids Democrat 





Miss Buckley is a sopran a} sang a very difficult selection in 

st artistic style She responded to an encore wit! When Love 
Is Kind.”—Utica (N. Y.) Daily Press, February 13, 1809 

Miss Buckley was notably a soprano of exceptional ability, and dis 
played many of the fine qualities of an artist. Her voice was pure 
clear, resonant and of fine volume, while her technic and method 
were good The difficult and delicate polonaise from Ambrois« 
Thomas’ “Mignon” was sung with rare skill, sweetness and purity 


Grand Rapids Herald 


Miss Helen Buckley, the soprano, is possessed of a splendid, we! 
cultivated voice. She sings with intelligence as well as finish The 
“Ave Maria” with the violin obligato by Mr. Rosenbecker, was given 
with charming beauty and ease Evansville, Ind., November 4, 1808 

Miss Buckley possesses a sweet soprano voice of clear quality and 
the exquisite technic for a colorature singer. In the Polonaise from 

Mignon” she was entirely at home, and gave that well-worn excerpt 


from Thomas’ favorite opera a pleasing rendering 

















The Vienna Conservatory. 


| N a late number of the Berliner Tageblatt, Franz Fridberg 
gives an interesting account of some of his fellow 
students at the Vienna Conservatory who have since ob 
tained a world wide fame 
HANS RICHTER 

“The most remarkable figure when I entered the con 
servatory,” he writes, “was a young man named Hans 
Richter, then about nineteen years old Although only a 
modest learner of the French horn, he occupied a com 
manding position among teachers and scholars, and for 
this he had to thank chiefly his musical versatility. He 
was not only a horn player of the first rank, but he 
handled all other instruments with great skill. On this 
account our director Hellmesberger set great store by him 
and regarded him as an indispensable requisite for his 
orchestral practice. Was there no trombonist, Richter laid 
down his horn and seized the trombone; next time it would 
be the oboe, the bassoon or the trumpet, and then he would 
pop up among the violins. I saw him once manipulating 
the contrabass and on the kettledrums he was unsur 
passed When we—the Conservatory Orchestra—undet 
Hellmesberger’s leading, once performed a musical mass 
How he did 


sing! At times he helped out the bassi in difficult passages 


in the Church of the Invalides Richter sang 


at others the tenors, and I believe he even sang with the so 
prani. I learned to know him on that day, moreover, as an 
excellent organist It excited uncommon merriment 
among us fellow performers when he stood there, and 
with an important look, sent out, over the whole orchestra 
and chorus, his ‘Crucifixus’ into the body of the church 
“Apart from his artistic qualities, Richter as a man knew 
how to captivate his surroundings. He was the most lov 
able character I ever met, and the whole conservatory, 
Above all 
things he possessed unconquerable humor. When with his 


male and female, were enthusiastic about him 


lively face, his horn under his arm, his Tyrolese hat 
auntily stuck on one side, he entered the orchestra, a 
heerful feeling at once ran through the crowd of scholars 
“In spite of his gentle, friendly disposition, his readiness 
to be always pleasant, when required he could on the other 
side be equally resolute and independent when anything 
arose which shocked his principles. A little example of 
it was told to me soon after my entrance into the con 


servatory 





“Richter, like every genius, was a foe to pedantry, espe 


ially the regular attendance at the school annoyed him 


It was enough for him that he knew his task, and he had 


no liking to listen while others were struggling for a week 
with something he had learned at the first lesson. His 
teacher treated him as something exceptional and over 
looked his failure in attendance Some old fogies in the 
direction, however, heard of it; it horrified them! They 
never rested till a council was called and Richter sum 
moned. Wher he appeared the oldest of the gentlemen 
irose solemnly and began in gloomy words to paint the 
evils of idleness, how it gradually would corrupt every 
thing else, and how in time it might result in the ruin of 
the conservatory, and with it the whole civilized world 
His discourse ended with the thundering alternative 
Young man, either——or!’ 

Or,’ cried Richter, without a moment's hesitation, as 
he turned round and went. The countenance of the old 
gentlemen at this moment fell to a portentous length 
But they had counted without Hellmesberger and Rich 
ter’s special teacher. They both worked till Richter was 
brought back in triumph 

“The brilliant career of Richter began under very poor 
circumstances. For years he was compelled, to earn his 
living, to serve as horn player—I believe for 24 gulden a 


month—in the Karl Theatre 


capacity to the Opera orchestra, where he remained till 


Later he went in the same 


1866, when, by Hellmesberger’s introduction, he went to 
Richard Wagner, to set in order his scores, especially 
those of the ‘Nibelung.’” Some months later Wagner 
wrote to Hellmesberger. ‘Oh, how I thank you for sending 
Richter! How could I have got on without my Hans?’ 
“Richter contributed his part, too, to the great success of 
the first performance of the ‘Meistersinger.’ He was then 
I believe, chorus director or second capellmeister at the 
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Munich Court Theatre. Here also he displz load his great 
many-sidedness. Our first court capellmeister, Heinrich 
Esser, and Hellmesberger, who had gone to Munich for 
this first performance, sat in the parquet. Suddenly at a 
for the horns, Esser exclaimed, ‘That’s a 
They looked about, and there was Richter 
In the next performance he 


solo passage 
Vienna tone.’ 
sitting with the horn players 


sang in place of the suddenly indisposed basso, Kothner.” 
JOSEPH SUCHER. 

‘Another young man of the same age as Richter and very 
like him in character and musical abilities was Joseph 
Sucher. They were intimate friends and may be so still. 
as I know, not a regular pupil of the 
conservatory—as a student at the he had no 
time for that—he merely took part in the orchestral prac- 
tice, and, although he played well nearly all instruments, 
he chiefly took remarkable interest in the viola. When he 
viola and Richter at the horn, a different tone 


Sucher was, as far 


university 


was at the 


at once rang through the orchestra.” 
ARTHUR NIKISCH 
‘One day in 1866 or 1867, a young, ten-year-old boy 


came to the entrance examination of the preparatory violin 


class. The first sight of him created a pleasant impres- 
sion. His eyes looked out on the world so thoughtfully 
and calmly. For the rest he was a plump, pretty lad that 
won at once the sympathies of the whole conservatory. 


At the first public examination he at once attracted atten- 


tion by his playing. Not that his technic was advanced re- 


markably beyond his years, for—between ourselves-—the 
little Arthur Nikisch did not kill himself with work, but 
in everything he did there was so much taste, so much 


feeling, there was such an absence of everything school- 
boy in him, that it was evident that ‘in this small boy lies 
a great artistic nature.’ 

“In the same year I left the conservatory and perhaps 
for ten years heard nothing about Nikisch, till one day I 
was told that he was on a concert tour as accompanist to 
Henri Wieniawski. There displayed such unrivaled 
refinement, such thorough penetration into ihe most secret 
most difficult of all violinists to 


he 


intentions of an artist the 
accompany, that the accompanist won almost as much tri- 
umph as the 4 Budapest critic wrote, 
‘Done in this fashion, accompaniment becomes a great art.’ 
Wieniawski was enthusiastic about Nikisch—his 
Nykisch, as he pronounced it, with Polish accent—and I 
often heard him afterward, when he was dissatsisfied with 
it may be remarked, was almost 
‘Oh, Nykisch, Nykisch!” 


occasions whether 


famous soloist. 


himself 


his accompanist, which, 
always the case, cry out sadly, 

“When I asked him on one of these 
Nikisch was really such an eminent accompanist, he replied 
with asmile, ‘Ce gaillard—la—il m’a ravi tout mon succés.’ 
If I mistake not, it was Wieniawski who propcsed Nikisch 
Angelo Neumann capellmeister at Leipsic 


to as 


FELIX MOTTL. 

Vienna Con- 
At least at 

I re- 


Felix Mottl at the same time visited the 
servatory hardly knew him at all, indeed. 
first he did nothing to make himself prominent. 
member only that in one orchestral practice he played the 
drums, and when he missed one passage, Hellmesberger 
called out, ‘Mottl—Trottl! Ah, yes!’ Master Hellmes- 
berger, thus usually keen judge, had this time made a mis- 
take. It seems remarkable, that his counterpoint 
teacher, Otto Dessoff, did not at once recognize Mottl’s 
great talent, for he treated him slightingly and even tried 
to make him look ridiculous to the other pupils. The chief 
cause this that Mottl, even as a pupil, did not 
trouble himself with trifles; he wanted to storm the world 
He brought in—the story was told me afterward 
Dessoff read it through 


too, 
of was 


at once. 
‘a great orchestral composition. 


‘What you have written here 
The “Lohengrin” is by Wag- 


and then turned to Mottl: 
s “Lohengrin” with a tail. 
ner, the tail by Mottl.’ 

“In later years a great revolution in his opinion of Mottl 
for when Dessoff left Karlsruhe to settle at 
he mentioned Mottl as his only worthy suc- 


took place, 
Frankfort 
cessor. 

*“Mottl first made himself spoken of in Vienna when 
the waves of Wagnerism began to rise high. Whether he, 
as was then the fashion, sought to demonstrate the mas- 
ter’s genius by fisticuffs, I do not know, but with the 
tongue the young Mottl was a good blade. He is said 
once to have called out loudly at a social meeting, ‘I 
would regard it a disgrace to have composed the “Hugue- 
nots.”’ For this the Wiener Extrablatt dubbed him ‘Mottl 
the Huguenot eater!’ and this title he wore for a long time 
Vienna. Mottl himself composed soon afterward an 
‘Agnes Bernauer.’ It was produced at Weimar. 
with a sly smile, ‘For my part, I do not 
to the “Huguenots.”’ 

“At the time the first ‘Nibelung’ performances 
Bayreuth Mottl was already among the most distin- 
guished favorites of the master, and remained so till the 


in 
opera, 
Liszt said to me, 
think it superior 


of in 


latter’s death. There was then scarcely anyone who knew 
by heart the whole Tetralogy so well as the then scarcely 
nineteen year old Mottl 
“What Mottl is to Bayreuth to-day the world knows.” 
MARIANNE BRANDT 
if I 


fame jus composer 


“A singer, a pupil, mistake not, of Frau 
Marschner—wife of the 
our orchestral practice to sing with orchestral accompani 
ment. Her 


simplicity. 


young 
often came to 
appearance pleased us with its modesty and 
She did not, like the other ladies, look coquet 
tishly right and left: there she stood, unconcerned, filled 
only with her artistic task. We applauded at the con 
clusion, then she bowed with embarrassment, wrapped her 
cloak about her and cleared out. She was called Marie 
Bischof. When I heard her the first time 
‘Fidelio’ aria. I never have heard again this great num- 
ber rendered, even by the greatest artists, with such deep 
feeling, such holy fire, so truly uttered from the heart 

“Some years later I met the young lady in Berlin as the 
star of the Royal Opéra House, Marianne Brandt 

“If I mention here, last, not least, the name of Vladimir 
de Pachmann, of the piano class of Professor Dachs, I 
close the list of my famous conservatory comrades.’ 


she sang the 





Grand Opera. 


A season of grand opera, under the direction of Maurice 


Grau, will be given in Baltimore April 10, 11 and 12, and 
in Washington April 13, 14 and 15—at Music Hall in 
Baltimore and at the Grand Opera House, Washington 


The list of operas to be given has not been announced, 
but they will be produced with the same cast that appeared 
in the Metropolitan Opera House, New York. Matinees 
on Wednesday and Saturday will give an opportunity for 
four performances in each city. 


Miss Rebecca Wilder Holmes. 


Miss Rebecca Wilder Holmes, un- 
der Townsend H. Fellows’ management, busy 
these days. She played at a song recital given by Willis 
E. Bacheller last Thursday afternoon, with great success; 
started for Minnesota Monday, and will play there during 
the week with the Minneapolis Orchestra, and at Minne 
apolis, St. Paul, Duluth. Other dates are 
now being arranged for her in the West and 
and she will return in time to fill an engagement 
with the Amphion Society in Newark, the 27th. May 18 
she will play with the Orpheus Society, Troy, N. Y. 


the young violinist, 
very 


1s 


Faribault and 
en route, 


East 








About Musical Peogie. 
N 


organ recital will be given at the Broad Street 
Lutheran Church, Lyons, N. Y., April 6. Profes- 
sor T. J. Carroll will preside at the organ and will be 
assisted by Miss Frances Gillette, sopranu, Mrs. J. S 
Read, alto; Eugene Whitman, baritone; Miss Keokee Gil 
bert, violinist; the Crescent Male Quartet—Charles Brad 
ley, Stephen V John Rodenbach and Charles 
Martin. 

Those who took part in the concert of the Century Club, 
Moline, Ill., were Miss Winnifred Crompton, Miss Daisy 
Gould and Miss Shupp. 

The quartet choir of the First Congregational Church, 
Jamestown, N. Y., Miss De Etta Fox, soprano; Miss Mar 
garet Wensworth, contralto; W. D. Broadhead, tenor, and 
Frank Reed, with Mrs. Frank W 
gave a special musical service on Easter Sunday 
The choir of St. Andrew’s Church, Sag Harbor, L. L., 
a quartet, Mrs. Richard Aldred, Miss Sadi« 


Myers, 


basso, Davis, organist, 


is 


soprano 


Brewer, contralto; John Moylan, tenor, and Michael Moy 
lan, basso, assisted by a full chorus; organist, Miss Nellic 
Cunningham 

\ violin recital was given at Clarke Memorial Hall, 
Rome, N. Y., by Prof. Charles G. Bartlett, Jr 

The recital given by pupils of Professor Hathorne, in 
Potsdam, N. Y., was an artistic success. Every number 
of the program was rendered in refined and finished 
style 

\ pleasant and enjoyable concert took place at Mrs 
Willman’s studio in the First National Bank Building 
Salem, Ore 

Ihe Ladies’ Music Club gave a fine program at their 
last meeting at the Conservatory of Music, 1o10 Main 
street, Peekskill, N. Y 

A recital by the music pupils of Miss Cannie Chasten 
took place in Schubert Hall, Wilmington, N. C 

The eighteenth pupils’ recital of the Yonkers (N. Y.) 
College of Music was held in Assembly Hall, Hollywood 
Inn 

The ladies of the Lyric Club, Marion, Ind., held a re 
ception at the residence of Mrs. Kent Wigger on South 
Branson street. The club has a membership of forty 
eight active and associate members and the officers are 
Mrs. L. B. Hutchinson, president; Mrs. Otho Campbell 
vice-president; Mrs. Celeste Starrett, secretary, and Mrs 
O. H. Keller, critic 

4 musicale was given at the residence of George F 
Tarter, East Shawmont avenue, Manayunk, Pa 

Elaborate preparations have been made for the spring 
festival concert to be given at Hartford, Conn., April 12 


when the Choral Union of that city is to be assisted by th 
New Britain and Southington choruses. The instrumental 
parts are to be furnished by the Boston Festival Orchestra 


Preparations are being made for an organ recital and 
concert at St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, Johnstown, N. Y 
on May 3. Mrs. B. M. Grant, Jr., organist, will be assisted 
by the Do Re Club; Miss Mary Cahill, accompanist: Miss 
Florence Heagle; T. D. Goulding, violinist, and Edward 
J. Lucas, cornetist. Miss Estella Smith, who is one of 


Prof. J. Ellsworth Still's most promising pupils, will also 
sing 


The Mershon Music and Language School is located at 





614 West Twelfth street, Marion, Ind. Mrs. W. H. Mer 
shon, voice culture; W. H. Mershon. instrumental work 

Miss Estella Smith gave a recital on Monday, April 3 
at Lincoln, Neb., assisted by the members of the Crescent 
Concert Company Miss Mabelle Crawford and Ed 
Walts, orchestra 

The entertainment at the South End Ladies’ Literary 
Club, Grand aes, Mich., last Tue sday, was in charge 
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Mrs. Walker. 

The next musical by the Wyatt Park Philharmonic 
Club will be given April 11, at the home of the president, 
Mrs. Charles Stewart, St. Joseph, Mo. 

The Beethoven Maennerchor gave an entertainment at 
their hall, San Antonio, Tex., which was a very enjoyable 
musical event. 

At the home of Mrs. John W. Akin, Cartersville, Ga., 
the ladies of the Cherokee Club gave a musical 

One of the most enjoyable miscellaneous meetings of the 
season in Davenport, la., was held by the Music Students 
Club at Mrs. Cassells, March 27. 

D. J. Pratt, the recently elected musical director of the 
Old South Congregational ©hurch, who resigned a sim 
ilar position in Pilgrim Church of Cleveland, Ohio, has 
arrived in Worcester 

Harry M. Golder is teacher of piano in Du Bois, Pa 

John Dunn, of Packer street, South Park, McKees 
port, Pa., played the violoncello in the Smithfield Street 
M. E. Church, Pittsburg, on Easter Sunday 

Miss Savage and W. E. Weihe, H. S. Goddard and 
Arthur Shepherd gave a concert in Logan City, Utah 

\ piano recital was given by the pupiis ot Mrs. Lilian 
W. Baker, in Boise City, la., assisted by well-known 
vocalists. 

Miss Jennie K. Moore, a promising young pianist, gave 
a musical at the Chattanooga (Tenn.) School of Music 
assisted by Miss Alice Gass and Miss Minta Stroop. 

Students from Kalamazoo (Mich.) College, assisted by 
Miss Bessie Hill, Mrs. Thomas Woodford, W. Y. Reithard 
and W. T. Lewis, gave a concert recently. 

The regular meeting of the Monday Musical Club was 
held at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. John M. Cook, on 
Sixth avenue, Steubenville, Ohio. 

\ special letter from Lindsborg, Kan., to the Kansas 
City, Mo. Journal says: “Singing Handel's glorious ora 
torio, ‘The Messiah,’ with 350 voices, accompanied by 
an orchestra of forty pieces and a talented performer on a 
$5,000 three manual organ, is certainly a noteworthy a 
complishment for the prairies of Kansas. This perform 
ance took place in Bethany College, Dr. C. A. Swensson, 
director. The auditorium seats over 3,000 people and has 
a fine three manual organ. Prof. Samuel Thorstenburg 
conducted, Prof. Theodore Lindborg was concertmaster, 
and the organist musical director was Hugo Bedlinger, 
irom Stockholm Professor Thorstenburg, Professor 
Sandsen and Professor Hapgood were the leading male 
soloists. The preparation for the music of one year begins 
as soon as the Easter music of the preceding one dies 
away. It is this that makes these Easter productions so 
successful.” 

\ recital of sacred songs by the advanced pupils of Boris 
L.. Ganapol was given on the evening of April 4 at the 
Fellowcraft Hall, Detroit, Mich. Those taking part were 
Mrs. David Lang, soprano; Miss Nettie Voorhees, so 
prano; G. Frank Mead, tenor; Walter Baxter, tenor; John 
Atkinson, Jr., baritone; Joseph N. Krolik, basso, and Miss 
Lilla Grace Smart, accompanist 

The members of the Amateur Musical Club, of Beards 
town, IIL, are: Rev. Mr. Schmidt, Miss Lillie Greve, C 
W. Darby, Misses Kathryn Drasser, Alice Listman, Hilda 
Greve, Emma Greve and Emma Dettmer and Mrs. Anna 
Kuhl 

At Tucson, Ariz., Miss Ruth Strauss, Miss Pearl Hoff 
Miss Christ, Mr. Ronstadt and Miss Ina Lapham gave 
musical recently. Mrs. Chas. Hoff and Mrs. F. Newman 
were the accompanists 

\ new choir has been organized for the Baptist Church, 
Glens Falls, N. Y., with A. C. Robinson, choirmaster; C 


assistant, and Mrs. C. G. Sanford, secretary 

A concert will take place in Kalamazoo, Mich., on the 
14th, with Arthur Taylor as director, and the following 
well-known vocalists: T. J. McHugh, John Hoffman, 
George R. Curtiss, H. D. Kools, Jollie Allen, George 
Cornell and F. Coburn Dickey, a grand male chorus of 
fifty voices, and a choir of ten boy soprano singers. Prof 
E. L. Wienn and an orchestra of twelve pieces will furnish 
the accompaniment. 

W. H. Houghton, violinist, and Frank Watson, clari- 
netist, of Woonsocket, R. I., accompanied the choir of 
St. Peter’s Church, in Worcester, Easter Sunday 

Miss Clementine Wise, a popular musician and organist 
of Bradford, Pa., has removed her studio to the Berry 
Melvin Block. 

\ new quartet has been organized in Hazleton, Pa., com 
posed of Chris. and Joe Schaller, Calvin Knyrim and 
Charles Reinhardt. It will be known as the Hobson 
Quartet 

The Fortnightly Musicale of St. Joseph, Mo., held a 
business meeting, when the following officers were elected 
President, Mrs. M. A. Reed; vice-president, Mrs. C. M 
Carter; secretary, Miss Pfeiffer; treasurer, Mrs. Jennie 
‘Thompson; musical director, Miss Margaret Martin 

C. M. Andersch, of Grand Rapids, Mich., has arranged 
two piano recitals to be given by his pupils, Miss Daisy 
Eichelsdoerfer, assisted by Will Andersch, baritone, and 
\rthur Andersch, assisted by Wilbur Force, violinist 

\ piano recital was given by Miss Mabel Truesdale, a 
pupil of Miss Margaret A. Hughes, in the Puget Sound 
Univeisity recital hall, Tacoma, Wash 

Special Easter music was given in the Fargo, N. Dak., 
hurches. Art a service which the Knight Templars at 


tended the music was in charge of Mrs. T. A. Whitworth 


Madame Carroll Badham. 

Madame Carroll Badham, the celebrated French canta 
trice, 1s meeting with great success this season. She has 
sung at many musicales and at homes this season, and is 
constantly in demand, not only in this city, but in suburban 
towns 

Mrs. Marshall Pease. 

Mrs. Marshall Pease, who has been touring through the 
country with the Banda Rossa, is expected to return to New 
York in the near future. She has met with success in each 
city in which the band has given performances, and her 
work has received universal approbation from the musi 
loving audiences. 

Max Bendheim. 

Max Bendheim, the vocal teacher in Carnegie Hall, has 
many excellent singers among his pupils. Most of them are 
holding positions in churches of this city and Brooklyn, and 
are heard of frequently through their concert and opera 
work. Among them are Miss Bussing, soprano, who has 
been singing for the past two years at St. Ignatius Church 
which has one of the most difficult services in New York; 
Miss Zetti Kennedy, who has been singing with the Castle 
Square Opera Company, and Miss Clara Weinstein 

Miss Mabelle Louise Bond. 

Of the young contralto Miss Mabelle Louise Bond the 
New York Press says: “Attention has been attracted in 
nusical circles to the charming young singer Miss Mabelle 
Louise Bond, of the choir of the Middle Collegiate Re 
formed Church, Second avenue and Seventh street, who 
is almost constantly in demand for recital and concert work 
This young artist has the gift of a pure contralto voice 


decp and rich, and of her a critic says Her diction and 
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Address VICTOR THRANE, Decker Building, New York. 


intensity of feeling, with the peculiar charm only associated 


with a few really great singers, the purity, spontaneity and 
naturalness which seem to have been supplemented by in 


tuitive art. 


W. Preston Macttlenry’s School. 


Voice culture and kindred subjects are made a specialty 
by Mr. MacHenry, of Elmira, N. \ \ handsome cat 
alogue issued by him gives all information on the sub 
ject, quoting numerous references and credentials, as well 
as press comments on his work. Among personal refer 
ances are Francesco Cortesi, of Florerce, Italy; D’Oyly 
Carte and William L. Tomlins. 

Landon’s Summer School. 


This school, of four weeks’ duration, begins Thursday, 
July 6, at Penn Yan, Yates County, N. Y., under the per 
sonal direction and instruction of Charles W. Landon, di 
rector of the music at Randolph-Macon Women’s Col 
lege, Lynchburg, Va.; also known as “Father of the N. Y 
State Music Teachers’ Association.” The congenial asso 
ciations and pleasant recreation opportunities make this 


summer school a delightful as well as profitable outing for 
the summer holidays, especially if you come with personal 
friends. Send their addresses to Mr. Landon, Lynchburg 


Va., and circulars will be sent them 


Eduardo Marzo's Pupils 
[he matinee musical by the pupils of Eduardo Marzo 
the successful singing teacher, last Friday afternoon, at 
tracted an audience that filled his studio and the adjoining 
rooms. Miss Carmela Cosenza, the pianist, assisted, and 
several selections were played by Enrico Mario Scogna 
millo, the violoncellist 
The following strong and diversified program was gone 
through without omission or hitch 
Part song, Visions Sucher 
Song, Sunset Dudley Buck 
Miss Daisy ( Slater 
Scena ed Aria, Ritorna vincitor, Aida Verdi 
Miss Alice H. Hatcl 


\ oncello solos 
Scognamillo 


Oelklaus 


Canto Marinaresc 


Berceuse, op. 9 
Saltarell< Braga 
Signor Enrico Mar Scognami 
Aria, Samson and Delilah Saint-Saéns 
Miss Ethel T. Figgis 
Song, Villanelle Dell’ Acqua 
Miss Teresa Schwab 
Part Songs 
Night Sinks on the Waves Smart 
Song of the Skylark Lachner 


Saturday Class 
Aria, Then Weep, © Grief Worn Eyes, Le Cid Massenet 
Mrs. A. F. Bennest 
Piano solos 
Berceuse p Chopin 
Etude, D flat Liszt 
Miss Carmela Cosenza 
Song, A Summer Night Goring-Thomas 
Miss Liilly Nage 


Part song, Ave Maria Marchetti 
Saturda Cla 

Gavotte, Mignon Thomas 
Mrs Amelia Devin 

Song, Rhapsodic De Koven 
Miss Alice H. Hatch 

\ nce bligato by Signor Scognamillo 
Part song, The Spring Moderat 


It will not do to single out for special praise any of the 
pupils, for the reason that, without exception, all did 
creditable work. That Mr. Marzo is a capable and con 
scientious voice builder was evidenced by the correct 
method of vocalization s pupils possess. He is to be 
congratulated upon the results he has accomplished 
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April 8, 1899. 


ONTRARY to expectation the present season has 
i proved one of the busiest for several years. A few 
months ago it was confidently prophesied that the musical 
season of 1898-9 would be dull, and now, at the end, we 
find ourselves yet in the midst of a heavy musical week. 

The skeptics have been silenced, the unbelieving con- 
founded and the croakers can hide their heads in humilia- 
tion at the overwhelming success of opera in English at 
the beautiful Studebaker, and at very popular prices. The 
New York Castle Square Company opened on Monday 
night with “Faust,” the cast being the same as that 
heard in New York for several months past. Under the 
direction of Henry Savage, a performance is given which 
commands full houses, the matinees being so well attended 
that standing room has scarcely been obtainable. 

The opening night brought a large contingent of musi- 
all anxious to witness an English production, of 
which we heard so much. Approbation was 
pressed in no uncertain terms, and opera is assured a per- 
manent place here. To Kirby Chamberlain Pardee be- 
longs the credit of bringing opera right home to the 
people of Chicago, and it is to his energe.ic enterprise 
that indebted introduction of the Castle 
Square company. 

No happier engagement was ever made than that of the 
New York people who are now giving a series of eight 
weekly, at prices ranging from $1 down to 
25 cents. How is it done? may be asked. Mr. 
Pardee, the manager of the Studebaker, can tell; 
suffice it that we can hear either classic or light opera 
(the company has an immense repertory) excellently cast, 
beautifully staged, and in one of the most delightful audi- 
toriums in the world, at a price which does not necessitate 
the going without an Easter bonnet. Before the initial per- 
formance on Monday night there were many skeptics as 
to the feasibility of the scheme, especially regarding the 
selection of such a well-known opera as ‘‘Faust.”’ In 
common with many others I went out of curiosity and as 
part of my daily duty for the paper, and now, at the end 
of the week, I find I have made no less than four visits to 
this same opera, each time being more impressed with the 
quality and meritorious care shown in the performance. 

It is not claimed that singers with $1,000,000 throats and 
other extravagances are provided, but the management 
offers an all around good cast, with now and then an 
exceptional artist, as in the case of Oscar Regneas, the 
Mephisto of the performance, and who by the way was 
generally pronounced to be one of the finest exponents of 
the part ever seen here, and we have had a few good artists 
in this role at various times. 

Unquestionably Regneas gave us a splendid perform- 
his voice is is eminently 1 fitted for the part, and his 


clans, 


have ex- 


we are for the 


performances 


alone 


ance, 


interpretation of the role was distinctly removed from the 


conventional. Both Mr. Sheehan and Mr. Stewart made 
good success in their respective parts of Faust and Valen- 
tine, while the small role of Wagner was adequately filled 
by a local singer, Henry Truax. 

As Marguerite Miss Yvonne de Treville, 
Miss Norwood, who have alternated the part, 
gained much applause, while Miss Mary Linck has played 
Siebel at every performance. She has improved consider 
ably upon her work at the first performance, 
disappointment, as extensively advertised 
Chicago product, and, as a rule, Chicago singers can be 
relied upon to sustain their reputation. 

The chorus is one of the most attractive 
production, but the orchestra is in need of much improve 
ment. Several times it has shown signs of being very 
amateurish, and not all the skill of the trained conductor, 
Mr. Robinson, could retrieve it from the charge of being 
out of time and tune. The orchestral question at operatic 
productions is always a vexing with managers and 
conductors, but possibly the Castle Square Company 
as there seems to be little they cannot ac- 


Miss Chase and 


have each 


which was a 


she was as a 


features of the 


one 
can 
solve it in time, 
complish. 

This introduction of an opera company singing in a lan 
guage we understand and interpreting standard operas of 
the highest class may be the means of establishing the art 
centre of the West. At such prices as are offered by the 
management of the Studebaker everyone can afford to go; 
music is brought within the reach of the most moderate 
purse, but music in one of its grandest forms. The 
ness of price, however, is not a criterion as to the quality 
»f performance, for the principal singers are artists of ex 
perience who have faced the exacting Eastern critics; the 
chorus is composed of some of the finest voices from our 
leading vocal studios, and the appointments and 
dresses make a completeness of detail befitting an operatic 
performance at which we are accustomed to pay $3.50 a seat. 

Opera as given at the Studebaker not only appeals to the 
Chicago public, but offers an alluring prospect to out of 
town music lovers who can any Wednesday afternoon buy 
a parquet seat at the modest price of 50 cents, while in the 
balconies but 25 cents is charged. When one takes into 
consideration that transportation the majority 
small towns is quite reasonable the cost of witnessing opera 
—genuine, legitimate opera—produced with more care and 
elaborate attention than that given by foreign visiting com 
panies is but trifling. 

Several of our prominent artists have announced their in- 
tention of supporting the operatic company at the Stude- 
baker by a regular purchase of seats every week. Promi- 
nent among these is Walton Perkins, the well-known critic, 
teacher and partner in the Sherwood Music School. Mr. 
Perkins has engaged a box for every Monday night during 
the entire ‘season, and is strongly advocating the American 
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company as a permanent institution for the city. The ex 
ample is one that ought to be followed. Such an establish 
ment here would give an important impetus to vocal study, 
as the opportunities for positions would necessarily be con 
siderably augmented if opera were continuous. However, 
it is not the vocal teacher alone who would benefit, for music 
in all its branches would receive stimulation. 


* * * 


It passes comprehension why, with several vacant even 
ings this week, the Manuscript Society elected to hold their 
meeting on the night set apart months ago for the Apollo 
Club performance of ‘The Creation.”” The society had an 
excellent program ; about the best arranged this season. It 
Saint-Saéns, Rhein- 


R. Kroeger, not 


selections from Massenet, 
berger, Frederic Grant Gleason and E. 
forgetting our young composer Grant Schaeffer. 
were prominent artists, among whom were 
Mme. Ragna Linné, Nellie Bangs Skelton, William H 
Sherwood and L. Gaston Gottschalk, the younger, 
known performers being Miss Fay Hill, piano; Harry Cas 
sidy, Miss Marie Hall, ‘cello, and the very talented 
violinist Katharine Hall Thatcher. Several good accounts 
reach me as to the excellence of the program and its inter- 


included 


The ex 
ecutants, too, 


less 


tenor ; 


pretation, but, again, why have it on a date conflicting with 
another important event? 
** 8 

To see the Auditorium crowded in every corner, to wit 
ness the enthusiastic reception given to Harrison Wild at 
the close of the first part of “The Creation,” to see him 
obliged to respond to the continuous applause of the im- 
mense audience attending the Apollo Club concert on 
Thursday night, was to be filled with happy inspiration 
and good augury for the future of music in Chicago. The 
idea of giving “The Creation’ last oratorio for the 
season was amply justified by the performance, 
concert of the year has the entire chorus given such satis- 


as the 


for at no 


There is an evident harmony prevailing between 
Wild) and the members of the club, 
entirely 


faction. 
the conductor (Mr. 
who him 
capable of bearing the onerous duties placed upon him 
his high order of 


recognize as a leader and musician 
He has made the club feel his power, 
intelligence and his perception of oratorio requirements 
The attack in all cases is excellent and the precision and 
finish of the phrases were noticeably good in every chorus 
The choice of Harrison M. Wild as conductor of both the 


choral and orchestral music is recognized as the best ap 


pointment possible, so that the next year’s work is antici 
pated with much good will and promise of even greater 
achievement. 

In the selection of soloists the choice ot Miss Helen 


Buckley was more than fortunate. I had never heard her 
in a work suitable to her voice and accomplishments, and I 
was astounded at the artistic manner in which she gave the 
soprano music. In my opinion it would be impossible to 
hear “With Verdure Clad” more beautifully sung. Miss 
Buckley’s voice has grown in volume and quality, and as 
an oratorio singer she stands in the front rank for inter- 
pretation. In the concerted music, she seemed about 
the only of the three 
both the other artists showing insufficient rehearsal 


too, 
of herself, 
Joseph 
is an artist 


His 
singing was several times remarkable for its power and 


one soloists entirely sure 
2ae 1 - , 2 2 be ° 
saernstein, the basso with a magnificent voice, 


who is welcome whenever he appears in Chicago. 


grandeur, and but for an unwarrantable liberty in his 
description of the various insects and reptiles, his per- 
formance would have been without a blemish. Mr. Baern 


stein unquestionably is an artist of extraordinary attain- 
ment. 

Ben Davies, with a perpetual smile and an inclination for 
bantering the concertmaster, was reminiscent to me of the 
days when he used to caper about in “Dorothy and Doris” 
(at the Lyric Theatre, London) as tenor assoluta in comic 
opera. I never can reconcile the fact that Davies is an 
oratorio singer; he always seems to me to be singing ora 
torio under protest, although his name in America is as 
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sociated with nothing else. Of course his performance is 
one of artistic merit, but his voice is not what it was 
\ correspondent of ‘the greatest musical paper on earth” 
(as a very prominent pianist here describes THE Musica 
CouRIER) has at times various amusing experiences; not 
the least of these in the request to attend long distance mu- 
sicales. For ingeniousness, however, an invitation | re 
ceived recently to go 10 miles to attend a church concert 
given by an amateur quartet would be difficult to surpass. 
It reads: “Please accept invitation and tickets for concert 
to be given by the Quartet. I hope you will go. Take 
the train at the Northwestern Depot, or you can go on the 
cars, and when you get to the end of the line walk eight 
blocks. Do come, we want a notice in THe Courter!” 
*~ * * 
At St. Chrysostom’s Church, Tuesday, April 4, Ella Dahl 
to Herbert Rich. Congratulations! 
* > o 
Louis Amato gave a ‘cello recital, at which he had the 
assistance of Emil Liebling, piano; Alex. Krauss, violin 
and Miss Sadie Krauss, accompanist 
The following shows to what extent music is progressing 
in Chicago: 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
Saturday, April 22, 1899, 2:30 p. m.—The Auditorium 
CHILDREN’S PROGRAM 
The trustees of the Orchestral Association beg to an 
nounce that they have arranged with Mr. Thomas to give 
an extra concert at the Auditorium on Saturday, April 22, 
at 2:30 P. M., presenting a program especially intended for 
children 
Mr. Thomas was formerly in the habit of giving perform 
ances of this character in the city of New York as a means 
of influencing the rising generation and bringing its mem 
bers up to be not only lovers of music, but of good musi 
As the twig is bent, the tree inclines.” It has several times 
been suggested that a similar course of performances be in 
augurated here 
The trustees have taken advantage of the only oppor 
tunity presented to them during the current year, after the 
close of the re gular season, and after the return of the or 
chestra from a Southern trip, to give a single performanc¢ 
of this character, choosing a day and hour suited to the 
convenience of children; and they hope to be enabled to 
judge by the volume and character of the attendance 
whether it will be advisable another year to go further i 
this direction. The special attention of our regular patrons 
is, therefore, called to this performance and to the appended 
program, which, while especially intended for children, will 
probably appeal quite as strongly to their elders 
For the Trustees, 
Puivo A. Oris, Secretary 
PROGRAM 
Wedding March, Midsummer Night’s Dream 


Vorspiel, Hansel and Gretel 


Mendelssohn 
tiumperdinck 


Air ene osee Bach 
Little Suite, Children’s Games Bizet 

March, Trumpets and Drums 

Berceuse, The Doll 

Impromptu, The Top 

Duo, Little Husband, Little Wife 

Galop, The Ball 
Symphonic Poem, Danse Macabre Saint-Saéns 
Overture, William Tell Rossini 
lraumerie Schumann 
Invitation to the Dance Weber 

Orchestration by Hector Berlioz 
Waldweben, Siegfried 
Wagner 


March, Tannhauser soces 
Orchestra and Organ 
* * * 

How necessary to an artist is a capable and entirely 
trustworthy manager has been emphasized on many occa 
sions in these columns. For success to be achieved talent, 
ability or some personal qualification are requirements, 
but far before all, the searchlight that makes all other 
qualifications visible is a good manager sig artists, im 
properly hearlded and indiscriminately engaged, have 
dared results and sustained receptions in absolute opposi- 
tion to the well handled artists of infinitely less talent, but 
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of far greater business sense. Complainings among our 
local musicians have been loud and pronounced for years 
past. Managers, so called, have come into being, hav: 
collected expenses, talked big and promised much, it may 
be have procured by some stereotyped letter a few scatte1 
ing engagements, but, alas! on a balancing of accounts the 


artist is always so much to the bad and the manager so 


much head. Probably the life of the latter may be short 
but while it lasts it decidedly is a profitable one to himself 

Toward these remarks I am constrained by complaining: 
innumerable, and on the opposite side of the question by 
the unstinted praise given and the entire satisfaction ex 
pressed for a local manager, who, in the course of two 
years, has firmly established himself. I refer to Frank S 


Hannah 


It is recognition of special needs, both on the part of 
those employing, as well as of the artists themselves, has 
been thoroughly evidenced, while his personal responsi 
bility, his entire regard for his engagements, and his abso 
lute fidelity to his clients in the capacity of artist or em 
ployer, no one has ever been able to question. There is a 
just pride in being able to point to the representation of 
pianists like Leopold Godowsky and William H. Sher 
wood; singers like Jenny Osborn, Mabelle Crawiord 
Edith Evans, and the pianist lecturer, Mary Wood Chass 
Charles W. Clark and Fred W. Carberry, the management 
of the Sherwood Quartet, and the business details con 
nected with the Hess-Burr School of Music. What praise 
is due belongs to our energetic young Chicago manager 
Frank S. Hannah 

What are the possibilities of tl 
he bears in his power if he is armed with the proper abili 


e manager and how much 


ties and the necessary energy to utilize will best be gleaned 
by a casual glance at some of the more important engage 
ments made by Frank S. Hannah for the present season 
Madame Melba, with the Arion Club, Milwaukee, specia 
concert the latter part of April at a very large fee; Mr 
Campanari as soloist with the Arion Club, May 16; David 
3ispham, recital, Woman’s Club, Milwaukee; Evan Wil 
ims, first production of “In a Persian Garden,” Milwauke« 
and Chicago; Madame Marchesi, Euterpe Club, Kansas 
City, April 10; twelve recitals by Mr. Sherwood in Atlanta 
Ga Augusta, Ga Savannah, Ga Nashville, Tenn 
Charleston, S. C., &c., June 26 to July 8 inclusive, and Miss 
Osborn, a season of thirty-nine oratorio, recital and concert 
engagements up to February 21, and from February 21 to 
April 17 eight weeks’ trip to the Coast. In the series 
thirty-nine engagements include appearances as soloist with 
Choral Symphony Orchestra, St. Louis; Choral Symphony 
Orchestra, Detroit; in “Paradise and Peri,” Arion Club 
Milwaukee; recitals, Woman’s Club, St. Louis; Woman's 
Club, Des Moines; “The Elijah,” Battle Creek Messiah 
Madison, Wis. ; Evanston, Ravenswood (re-engaged for | 
concert Evanston, April 28); “In a Persian Garden,” Chi 
cago and Milwaukee; Mr. Clark, “Elijah,” Battle Creek 
Messiah,”” Madison; “Messiah,” Evanston, Ravenswood 
Messiah’ and festival, Wichita, soloist with the Arion 
Club, and the first production of “In a Persian Garden,’ 
Chicago; Miss Crawford, “Messiah,” Madison Paradis« 
and Peri,” Milwaukee; “In a Persian Garden,” Lafayette 
recital, Fort Wayne; concert, Ottumwa; recital, Joliet 
Kankakee, re-engaged third season; New York Chautauqua 
three weeks, beginning July 8; Mr. Carberry, Miss Evans 


and Miss Chase, engagements, * Messiah,” Madison; “Eli 
jah,” Battle Creek; “In a Persian Garden,”’ Chicago; 
‘Hymns of Praise’ (Mr. Carberry), St. Louis; recitals 
University of Kansas, Depauw University, Euterpe Club 
Kansas City, Miss Chase; first Chicago production of ‘In 
a Persian Garden,” Miss Evans; Battle Creek, “Elijah 
“In a Persian Garden,” Milwaukee, Miss Evans 

First Chicago production of “In a Persian Garden” given 
October 25, Evan Williams, Mr. Clark, Jenny Osborn, Miss 
Evans, and Mrs. Hess-Burr at piano; same production given 
in Milwaukee, 24th, Mr. Goodrich singing in place of Mr 
Clark Engagements, Mr. Goodrich, “Messiah,” Arion 


Club, Milwaukee; soloist with the Choral Symphony S« 
iety, St. Louis Mrs. Genevie, Clark Wilson, soloist 
Rocktord, under the direction of L. A. Torrens 

In the interests of Miss Jenny Osborn (last year she bh 
came Mrs. Hannah), Mr. Hannah leaves May 9 for Lon 
don, England; but he also purposes to use his trip in the 
engagement Of some promunent artists tor next season s 
musical work in this city. Early in the fall he will return 
to Chic igo, and all indications presage a season, $0 lar as 
he is concerned, of tremendous activity Mr. Hannah 
business has not been confined to the booking of artists 
Four recitals he arranged for William H. Sherwood in th: 
Studebaker Building proved exceptionally successful, and 
during next month he has the arrangement of several fes 
tivals, in two of which he will furnish the entire talent, ag 
gregating for each festival between $800 and $900. During 
yr and director of St. Paul 


four years past he has been te 


Church, one of the most lucrative tenor choir positions in 
Chicago. He is a director of the Young Men's Christian 
\ssociation Glee Club, tenor and the manager of the Sher 
wood Quartet, which has been so thoroughly successful 

Friday night I attended a performance of the “Persian 
Garden,” at which Mrs. Genevieve Clark Wilson, Mrs 
Retta Johnstone Shank, Frederick Carberry and Charles 
W. Clark took part, with Mrs. Rose Case Haywood at the 
piano his took place at the Chicago Beach Hotel I 
am free to confess that in my opinion, standing at the en 
trance to a crowded room which is acoustically bad, is 
neither fair to the singers nor conductive to good impres 
sion nor a fair appreciation of the performance. But such 
excellent artists as the quintet members are known to be 
renders criticism unnecessary, especially in these semi 
society tunctions V t RI jority ol Cases 
are unmistakable errors of judgment 

Leaving the Chicago Beach I availed myself of the priv 
lege to attend a charming reception given by Mrs. Van 
Inwegen and her sister, Miss Helen Buckley, the latter 
still thrilling with her remarkable success the night before 


at the Apollo Club concert. Most pleasant was the gather 


ing in every way, and a distinct novelty provided for t! 
entertainment of the visitors met with well deserved ap 
preciation. This was in some old country views, the Irish 
enes being illustrated by songs f1 Miss Helen Buck 
ley Not only were the latter we ung, but there was an 
ippreciation of tl umor, whicl ide an additional 
harm, and which well proved her exceeding versatility 


It would seem that those appreciating the great advan 
iges to be derived from a well equipped conservatory ol 
music would avail themselves in large numbers of the ex 
ceptional advantages offered by the conservatory in con 


nection with the College of Ripon, Wis., conducted by 


Frederick Lane Frequent concerts are given by the 
pupils, and the local papers unite in speaking of them u 
the highest terms. During the two years past six recitals 
have been given, three i each year Those of last seasor 
were given by William H. Sherwood, Mary Louise Clary 
and Max Bendix. This year the Spiering Quartet, Mrs 


Genevieve Clark Wilson, Glenn P. Hal and Allen H 
Spencer of Chicago will appea 
Miss Marie Cobb is engaged for a tour in California w 


Mrs. Genevra Johnstone Bishop 


Music Notes From Quincy, Iu 





[he reception given Thursday ning at the Conserv 
atory of Music by the faculty to their pupils was a brilliant 
affair After a short impromptu musical program, Di 
rector Spry arranged a guessing contest for the pupils, t 
show their acquaintance with the picture f celebrated 
musicians. The evening w ‘ njoyed by the pupils 


and their guests 
Walter Schulze contemplate 
part of the present n nti 
Walter Spry will spend Friday and Saturday of next 
week in Chicago, seeing alte: 
Illinois Music Teachers’ Association, and will make his 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








headquarters at the studio of Theo. Spiering, Auditorium 
Building 

For lectures and recitals there 1s no more popular hall 
ihan the acoustically perfect Central Music Hall. For 
piano recitals and concerts generally it has been a favorite 


and this month the dates made number in the month 


place, ¢ 
of April no less than seventeen. I hear that within a few 
weeks Carrefio is to give another recital. Max Heinrich 


Young Kavanaugh, 
announces 


will sing a program next Thursday. 
the once popular boy soprano, now 
two concerts, and the last concert of the Mendelssohn Club 
will also take place at Central Music Hall. 

In the program of the Chicago Musical College matinee 
to-day three songs by Buzzi Peccia, the distinguished vocal 
much Several clever 
the afternoon being one of the 
The program is printed as 


baritone, 


teacher, were sung with success. 


young people took part, 
most enjoyable of the season. 
an excellent specimen of college work: 


Piano solo, Sonata, F sharp mimor................- .. Schumann 
Un poco adagio. Allegro vivace. 
Miss Jennie Gunderson. 
Vocal, Valse Musette, La Bohéme............ . Puccini 
Miss Emma Hill. 
Violin, Concerto No. 7 (first movement).......... Rode 
John C. Hand. 
Vocal- 
tallade, Linda de Chamounix... .. Donizetti 
Come Raggio di Sol... etanbeodmessicee ..Coldara 
Miss Ada M. Benedict 
Piet. ei 6 ink 0 ted digsisontccunser re ce tba Gees sceewiceessse Liszt 
Miss Aane Olsen 
Vocal, The Demon..... i EI MP, 3uzzi-Peccia 
Miss Clara Levy 
Violin, Concerto No. Adagio and Rondo .. Vieuxtemps 
Frederick I[tte 
Vocal 
Rin ds dann btgd gente gen tea en .. Buzzi-Peccia 


poeushdpddddiasessdenceaten Buzzi-Peccia 


Dragonfly resides 
Kelley. 


Miss Maude 
Phan, Babee, TD GAGs ocddee devecedsdccocccess .Chopin 
George Shapiro 
Vocal, © mio Fernando, Favorita..................... . Donizetti 
Miss Clara Levy. 
Piano, Polonaise from Eugen Onegin........ . Tschaikowsky-Liszt 
Bernhard Nierman 
Mr. Sherwood will give his closing recital in the series 


at Studebaker Hall Thursday afternoon, April 13. He will 
present several new compositions and a new sonata by 
Draeseke. 

The music of Shakespeare’s ‘‘Midsummer 
Dream” will be given by the Wilkins Musfcal Society, 
under the auspices of the American Conservatory, in Kim- 
ball Hall, Thursday evening, April 20. Miss Elizabeth De 
Witt Kennedy, reader; Miss Mabel Goodwin, soprano, 
Adolf Weidig and others will assist. 

The Sherwood Music School will move into its enlarged 
quarters in the Studebaker Building about May 1. The 
faculty will be strengthened by additional instructors, a 
violin department added, and all departments of the present 
system will be enlarged. 


Night’s 


The Kneisel Quartet of Boston will give a recital, the 
first in several years, Tuesday afternoon, May 9, at 4 
o'clock, in the University Hall, Fine Arts Building. Mrs. 


George B. Carpenter states that upon the success of this 
will depend an annual recital in Chicago by this excep- 
FLORENCE FRENCH. 


tional organization. 





Music in St. Louis. 
St. Lovuts, April 2, 1899. 

~ONSIDERING the geographical position of St. Louis 
e; and the almost equal advantages it enjoys with Chi- 
world of art and music it 
is so comparatively little known. In 1837 when William 
Robyn went to live in St. Louis there was a population of 
13,000 against the then 4,000 of Chicago, while to-day the 
relative standing of the two cities is not comparable, so 
immensely has Chicago gained. The two cities have many 
disagrecable traits in common, as a visitor soon discovers. 
I thought once that the streets of the Windy City were 
about as ill kept as could anywhere be found, but after a 
week spent walking in the mud and slush of St. Louis, 
sometimes 12 inches in depth, a congratulatory spirit has 
take possession of me, and I rejoice that I live in Chicago 


cago, it is surprising that in the 





under an administrating street cleaning department, which 
allows but 11 inches to accumulate. 

Climatic conditions, too, are similarly uncertain in both 
cities, the same great variety exists, and, as John J. Ingalls 
observed, it is always necessary to provide oneself with an 
overcoat, a palmetto fan and an umbrella; but for water 
St. Louis is certainly one better than Chicago, as the above 
named Senator also remarked, “It is just a little too thick 
for a beverage and a little too thin for cultivation.” So 
with the music, it is oftentimes too heavy for digestion, 
and at other times it is too light for sustenance. The 
trouble about art in St. Louis seems to be the many fac- 
tions, who always run in contrary directions; there are 
sO many coteries contriving for opposite effects, each one 
is settled up in some little clan of its own and the disunion 
is disastrous, and instead of the greater, grander, more 
ennobling effort to raise the general standard of the city, 
nothing is sought but the temporary advancement of some 
little society. 

This being so, many of the most gifted, either in litera- 
have sought a field elsewhere, and numerous 
later became famous re- 


or art, 
are the instances of 
maining totally unrecognized in St. Louis. 

“There is no music in St. Louis,” said a prominent 
artist who has resided here many years and who has been 
a noted violinist. “In fact, I do not care to be identified 
with the musicians here, and the general public pays no 
attention to music. There is no interest taken, otherwise 
the people would attend the excellent orchestral concerts 
I have my class and that is all I 


ture 


men who 


of the Symphony Society. 
care about.” 

This prominent artist cannot understand that it is just 
this non-progressive spirit on the part of himself and his 
fellow artists that keeps music at a standstill in St. Louis 
This very inertia on the part of the musicians is the reason 
for the little general interest taken. Another artist says: 
“There’s too much music in St. Louis and it’s no good; 
instead of giving us a bad orchestral concert with an in 
efficient conductor and an incompetent body of men with 
inferior instruments, why not spend the money and bring 
Theodore Thomas here to show the St. Louisans what 
good orchestral playing means? We three 
good concerts instead of twelve mediocre programs in a 
miserably inadequate concert hall.” 

By this time the Choral Symphony Society has regretted 
its change from the Music Hall (Exposition Building) to 
the High School. It is commonly reported that a change 
of management of the Symphony Society is meditated, and 
that in the course of reorganization both the directorate 
and the general business affairs will be on a different 
footing. There is no doubt that but for the untiring 
energy and zeal of Mrs. Greene the society would have 
tumbled to pieces months ago, and but for her active work 
it could never have existed. Another very strong factor 
has been Mrs. Rohland, who has been one of the main- 
stays of the society for years, but the united efforts of these 
two ladies, who are all for progression, have been seriously 


could have 


hampered. 

No one can gainsay that the change from Music Hall to 
the High School has been one of humiliation, as the latter 
building was unworthy the work done by the Choral Sym- 
phony. It was a ruinous policy for the committee to adopt, 
whether from motives of economy or the discovery that 
the music hall was unfit for the requirements of the so- 
ciety. The other side of the “removal” story has never 
been told, and as fairness is 2 MusicaL Courier quality 
it is only right to give publicity to the other account 
Much stress has been laid upon the condition of the hall, 
the seating arrangements and various other complaints 
made, but it is a curious fact that in 1891, when the Choral 
Symphony had the Music Hall gratis that it was found 
admirable in all respects. Again in 1895 and 1896, when 
the trustees not only gave the hall gratis but helped in so- 
liciting subscriptions, it was found acoustically perfect and 
adapted in every way for the purposes of the society. No 
less than twenty concerts were given on twenty consecu- 
tive Sundays in Music Hall, and then nothing but praise 
was heard for the building and its management. Music 


Hall was unsurpassable as an auditorium for the Choral 


Symphony! 

But when the trustees denied themselves the pleasure of 
providing their hall gratis, and insiead resolved upon 
charging the nominal sum of $100 the enthusiasm on the 
part of the society waned. This hundred dollars included 
lighting, heating and rehearsai. Last year, however, they 
found the loss too heavy, and notified the Choral Sym 
phony that a charge of $50 would be made for rehearsal on 
the day of the performance, or if held on any other day 
they would be obliged to charge as for a concert. And to 
this the society took exception. As the hall contains seat 
ing accommodations for 3,500 people, the charge of $100 
for a performance seems exceedingly small. The exposi- 
tion authorities have endeavored in every way to advance 
Louis, to this end have 
part 


the interests of music in St and 


but it was unreasonable on the 


lent all possible aid, 
of the Choral Symphony to expect them to be at a mone- 
tary loss on every concert given, 

The disagreement in the Choral Symphony resulted in 
withdrawal of Mr. the the 
Society under his direction, 
Hall, but with only com 


the Otten and formation olf 


Philharmonic 
now holds its concerts at 


and this society 
Music 
parative success 
Unfortunate Mr 
the present conductor of the society, and Mr. Otten would 
adjusting their differences 


best describes the Situation, as Ernst, 


have been better employed in 
and keeping the Choral Symphony intact instead of having 
divided interests. Mr. Ernst is a capable orchestral leader 
and Mr. Otten an excellent and neither 
is any good in the other’s capacity 
come together in a sensible way and agreed upon a policy 
the Choral Symphony Society would have been in splendid 


choral conductor, 


li they could have 


shape 
* * * 
The existence of the St. Louis Quintet Club is about 
ended. It is generally believed that it has given its last 


\ local society of chamber music sure 


if properly 


series of concerts 


ly would have received better public support 


managed 

oe 
contains such 
During the 
event ot 


the 


It seems extraordinary that a city which 
clever people should not have more music 
entire week I was in St. Louis there was not one 
any importance. As a fact, beyond a pupils’ concert, 


devoid of musical There are 


week was entertainment 
several good music schools, 
appeal to the general public. The weekly matinees 
Alexander Henneman, at Henneman Hall, 
tion affairs and cannot be called public entertainments, al 
though there is always a rush for the invitations. This 
weekly concert offers very excellent opportunity for young 
audience, and is a 


but school concerts do not 
given 
by are invita 


artists to appear before a good-sized 
step in the right direction, but more music from the home 
artists is required. Concerts from the home artists, a 
which the general public can attend price 
are needed. There are some very exceptional artists who 
seldom if ever give concerts. In the the 
Misses Miller and Schaefer, what better ensemble playing 
can be heard than from these two delightful players, wh« 
have made a study fo ducts for two piar 

They have received the commendation of the German 
and New York critics, they have had the best advantages 
that a foreign education could give, they are finished pian 
do they not give re 


a moderate 


public case of 


nos 


ists individually and together: why 


rm of novelty 


citals? Their work has the cha 
It is interesting, refined and scholarly. Their style is 
charming, their personality distinctive, they have made 


brilliant successes in Philadelphia, New York, Detroit and 
and should attract the attention of 


making a 


piano stu 


in Berlin, 
dents, especially 
work, as their programs are notably original and ingeni 
ous, including such work as Schumann's Toccata and Cho 
pin’s etudes arranged for two pianos. The Misses Schae 
fer and Miller are the authorized representatives of Raii 
in St. Louis and have under 
the guidance of these two artists, are doing admirable and 
work. With the Raif. and such 


those specialty of ensemble 


a large class of pupils, who 


serious indorsement of 
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THE 


critics as Krehbiel, Finck and other Eastern celebrities, the 
Misses Miller and Schaefer should at any time command 
public appreciation. 

* ” - 

I am glad, indeed, to see that those delightful composi- 
tions by Alfred Robyn, of which I recently told you, are 
now published. “Constant” should certainly rival “An- 
swer,” or “You” or any of those songs which have made 
Robyn’s name famous throughout the country. 

A circular recently received states that the St. Louis 
Music Company has acquired the sole right to publish the 
Robyn compositions for a period of five years, and that 
the first new publications will be “Constant,” sung by 
Katherine Bloodgood; “Evermore,” sung by James J. 
Rohan, and “Andalusian Serenade,” sung by Mrs. Ruth 
Thayer Burnham. The venture is certainly a fortunate one 
for the St. Louis Music Company, as the profits on the 
Robyn music must be immense, judging from the sale it 
enjoys. In this circular reference is only made to the 
songs of Robyn. Why does not some one submit a good 
libretto, a libretto with sense to it, and written in the 
Gilbertian vein, a book recognizing good music? Some 
of the prettiest light opera music ever written can be heard 
in the Robyn studio. The various works are remarkable 
ior melody, and the scoring of accompaniment—but what 
can be done without an adequate libretto? If only some 
gifted writer of lyrics could combine with Robyn the lit- 
erature of light opera would be considerably enriched. 
Apropos of Robyn, it is curious to learn that during the 
hauling down of the Spanish colors at Havana and the 
hoisting of the American flag a Chicago band played 
Robyn’s “Answer.” 

7 * . 

Mrs Kate G. Broaddus will leave St. Louis about June 
i5 for Europe, where she will visit some of the world’s 
greatest singing teachers and observe their differeat meth- 
ods. It has always been a rule with Mrs. Broaddus to keep 
in touch with every new movement and to adopt what- 
ever of the good is to be found in the most up to date 
school of vocal teaching. Occupying a unique position in 
the music of St. Louis and having trained so many of the 
society women of the city, some of whom sing remarkably 
well, it has been necessary for Mrs. Broaddus to acquaint 
herself with the various ideas relating to the training of the 
voice, and as a consequence there are few women better 
posted on the methods of breathing and tone emission 
Mrs. Broaddus insists upon particular attention being paid 
to clear attack, diction, enunciation and phrasing, and she 
has achieved great success with her pupils 

[wo of the most favored singers in St. Louis, Mrs 


James L. Blair and Mrs. Halsey Ives, owe their finished 


methods to the study pursued with Mrs. Broaddus. Her 
studio will reopen early in October 

Another early departure will be that of Miss Ida Me 
Lagan, who goes to Germany to study with Raif. Miss 
McLagan will return early in November 

Alexander Henneman has speedily acquired a unique 
position as a vocal instructor, and has pupils from other 
States studying with him. As an exponent of the Sbriglia 
school of teaching he is successful beyond expectation 
He seems to be thoroughly imbued with the ambition to 
help music in St. Louis, and is contributing in every way 
possible to the advancement of music in the city. Ata 
recent Sunday musicale he introduced A. K. Virgil, who 
gave a lecture on the difficulties of piano playing and how 
to correct them. In addition to this, an excellent miscel 
laneous program was performed. The Henneman Hall is 
also among the successful ventures of Alexander Henne 
man, and the studio building in connection with it is un 
equaled for position and car service. For small affairs it 
has been in great demand, among the principal engage- 
ments made being the Virgil course of lectures, which 
lasted the best part of a week, morning, afternoon and 
evening sessions being held 

The institution of the Virgil Clavier Method has become 
in accomplished fact and many are the converts to that 
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method to be found in St. Louis. The energetic entet 
prise of Miss Scherzer made the introduction of the sys 
tem possible, and both the instrument and the books have 
been regarded with favor by the local music teachers 
The claim is made for Mr. Virgil’s method that an average 
child can be taken, and if the clavier is rightly used the 
child can acquire greater artistic executive skill in one year 
than in five years of the ordinary method of instruction 
After repeated tests in Germany and examinations made 
in other countries, notably England, it has been plainly 
shown that this system of technic, which Virgil has per 
fected after a close study of thirty-five years, is about as 
perfect a method as can be imagined. The great principle 
of the method seems to be calling the intellect into play, 
and this is something seldom attempted with a child 
The Virgil School will be a success in St. Louis 
FLORENCE FRENCH 


St. Lours, Mo, Apri 7, 180 

Chis week has been quite prolific in after-Easter musical 
events, all of the high artistic standard to appeal to the 
most fastidious of music lovers. The first event of im 
portance to public interest was the second concert of the 
Philharmonic Society, in Exposition Music Hall, on Tues 
day evening, under the direction of Joseph Otten. More 
than ordinary interest was centred on this, as it gave the 
St. Louis public the first chance to hear the much talked 
of soprano, Miss Sara Anderson, who was the chief solo 
ist for the occasion. The program was miscellaneous, 
including several choral numbers with solo parts sung by 
Miss Mary Norris Berry, and two violin numbers by 
Guido Parisi, a local violinist 

The chorus, which numbers about 150 voices, showed 
careful training, except in the “Te Deum.” Deserving oi 
special mention is the fact that in the “Sacred Dialogue,” 
by Becker, in which the choral part of the selection is 
sung unaccompanied, while the solo has organ accom 
paniment, at each time the solo part reappeared it was 
was noticed that the pitch had been kept, which all thos« 
experienced in handling a large body of singers know 
a very hard thing to do. The “Te Deum,” by Verdi, was 
given with the accompaniment played upon two pianos 
instead of by orchestra, and thereby undoubtedly much 
of the desired effect was lost A number of such a pre 
tentious nature certainly ought to have had the assistance 
of a large orchestra 

Miss Anderson captivated her hearers by her voice, 
which combines richness, evenness of registers, long range 
and dramatic force, with a sweet and sympathetic quality 
but she left much to be desired as a singer to be consid 
ered truly a great artist. Her best work was done in the 
Liszt ““Loreley,” in which she gave a taste of the dra 
matic power and effect that one is led to expect from her 
beautiful voice. She was generously applauded after each 
number and graciously gave two encores 

Miss Mary Norris Berry quite surprised her many ad 
mirers in the city by the excellent manner in which she 
rendered the solo parts in the choral numbers. Her voice 
was full and resonant and amply filled the large hall 
Especially creditable was her rendering of the solo part in 
Sacred Dialogue,” in which she exhibited a breadth and 
intensity that was very praiseworthy Miss Berry is 
coming rapidly to the front among the singers in this sec 
tion of the country and a very brilliant future for her is 
predicted 

In Mr. Parisi the audience was somewhat disappointed 
He has established for himself here a reputation as a very 
artistic performer, and those who have heard his other 
performances were shocked at his inaccuracy in intona 
tion and the violent manner in which he had to scramble 
to get some of his notes. However, he exhibited much 
beauty of tone and much artistic feeling in the “Airs 
Hongrois,” by Bemberg, and the Madrigal by Simonetti 
He was twice recalled 

The accompaniments were well played by J. P. Grant 
and Ottmar A. Moll 


COURIER. 17 


The last concert of the series of four for this season by 
the Spiering Quartet was given Thursday evening at 
Memorial Hall. The quartet was assisted by Mrs. Minni« 
Fish-Griffin, soprano. The program consisted of two 
quartets, the Quartet in A minor, op. 51, No. 2, by 
Brahms, and the Quartet in D major, op. 64, No. 5, by 
Haydn, and two groups of songs by Brahms and Ries 
The Spierings fully sustained their reputation for the 
highest artistic work in both quartets, and even though it 
was the last of the program, the audience insisted so much 
that they finally returned and repeated the finale (vivace) 
of the Haydn quartet. Every one of the players seemed 
perfectly at home with his part and brought into due 
prominence the themes as they were allotted to them by 
the composer. The leadership of the quartet by Theodore 
Spiering in all the ensemble work was possibly more 
marked than it had been at any previous concert 

Mrs. Griffin gave a thoroughly artistic and intelligent 
reading of all her songs. She was most successful with the 
“Wiegenlied,” by Brahms, and the “Fruehlingsglauben,”’ by 
Ries. Mrs. Griffin played all her own accompaniments 
which accomplishment was as much a work of art as her 
singing. She was twice recalled and each time gave at 
encore, the first being “The Lass with the Delicate Air,’ 
by Dr. Arne 

The Spierings announce another series of concerts for the 
season of 1899-1900, similar to that given this season, at 
which they will have the assistance of Leopold Godowsky 


Max Heinrich and other artists 


\ very pleasant musicale was given last Monday evening 
by Mr. and Mrs. F. H. Ingalls and H. F. Kohler. Quit 
an elaborate and classic program was rendered by Charle 
Kunkel and Charles J. Kunkel, pianists; Miss Mae Esteli 
Acton, soprano, and S. W. J. Romer, mezzo soprano. The 
program was thoroughly enjoyed by the hundred guests that 


were present 


Miss Mary Norris Berry, soprano, and Mrs, Oscar Boll 
man, contralto, were the soloists last Monday night for the 
rendition of “The Messiah,” in Belleville, [l., by the Lic 


derkranz Singing Society that city 


* 7 * 


Miss Eleanor Stark, pianist, a pupil of Moszkowski, has 
located in this city, and will do a limited amount of teach 
ing. Miss Stark will be remembered as a very successful 
performer on the piano at one of the Union Musical after 
noon concerts earlier in the season 


* * 


Moriz Rosenthal, the pianist, gave two concerts in th: 
Fourteenth Street Theatre—the first Wednesday evening 
April 5, the second Friday afternoon, Apri! 7, and drew 
large houses for both performances. His programs wer: 
somewhat out of the ordinary, containing a number of s« 
lections rarely heard, and this fact has occasioned consider 


ible favorable comment Mr. Rosenthal’s technic proved 
to be all that has been claimed for it, and his left hand 
a wonder. Seldom, if ever, has a pianist been heard her: 
who has such complete control over it and such ability to 
develop themes by means of varieties of tone color and at 
the same time weave about them the figured accompaniment 
which ordinarily falls to that hand 

\nother technical feature of his performance which de 
serves special mention is his pedaling, which seemed to be 
indeed, perfection itself. This was particularly noticeabl 
in the Mozart Sonata, where the occasional building up of 
a climax with the pedal down was never permitted to inter 
fere with the purity and distinctness of the themes. The 
Schumann Carnival had been looked forward to with great 
interest, and his performance of it was all that the fondest 


hope had anticipated. One of the most successful bits of 


ittle monograph entitled “At the 


tone painting was the lit 
Fountain,”’ by Davidoff, which so enthused the audience that 


t was repeated Mitton B. Grirritu 
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Boston, Mass , April 9, 1899 


HE two weeks’ season of opera by the Grau Opera 
Company is over. This, with the season of three 
weeks by the Ellis Company, gave Boston all of grand 
opera that it seemed to desire. It is to be doubted if Mr. 
Grau has any reason to felicitate himself on the financial 
results of his visit to Boston. On two occasions only was 
the Boston Theatre crowded, and it was Mozart who 
packed it. From which it would appear that a reaction in 
the direction of conservatism has taken place. And yet 
there was a time when Boston, departing from her pro- 
verbial staid bearing toward things that were revolutionary 
in music, became almost frolicsome in her pleasure at the 
sound made by the immolating sledge-hammer of the 
iconoclast. 

In the Grau as well as in the Ellis engagement, the Wag- 
ner operas failed to sustain the favor that had attended 
them earlier. They no longer attracted large audiences, 
no heed how strong were the casts, how many were the 
stars that appeared in them. 

We had sixteen performances and eleven operas. The 
latter were “Tristan and Isolde,” “Lohengrin,” “ Tann- 
hauser,” “Die Walkiire,” “The Marriage of Figaro,” “Don 
Giovanni,” “The Barber of Seville,” “Faust,” “The Hugue- 
nots,” “Romeo and Juliet” and “Hero and Leander.” Of 
these were two performances each accorded to “Lohen- 
grin,” ‘Faust,” “Romeo and Juliet,” “Don Giovanni” and 
“The Huguenots.” These repetitions were the cause of 
much discontent on the part of those who subscribed for 
season tickets. The repertory for the first week was all 
well enough, but when the subscribers were confronted 
with five repetitions in the announcement for the second 
there was a murmur that was colored by anything except 
gratitude, especially as the prospectus gave a list of fifty 
operas from which the management would make a selec- 
tion for the two weeks’ season. It is true that the manage- 
ment kept its word; but it was not exactly in the way that 
was expected. The result is that when another subscrip- 
tion list for season tickets for grand opera is opened, the 
public will want to know in advance exactly what they are 
to receive for their money. 

In a long season repetitions are inevitable, but in a 
season limited to a fortnight it is somewhat irritating to 
have five of them crowded into the second week, and of 
which four were the hackneyed “Faust,” “Romeo and 
Juliet,” “The Huguenots” and—forgive me, Mr. Finck!— 
“Lohengrin.” 

Of the performances I need not write. You have re- 
cently had a round hundred of them in New York. The 
company was decidedly the strongest that has ever pre- 
sented grand opera here. In saying this I would not be 
understood as including the orchestra, which was, on the 
whole, exceedingly poor; the playing of its strings being 
thick and slovenly, of its woodwind fickle in regard to cor- 
rect intonation, and of its brass boisterous and uncertain in 
attack. Mr. Schalk, the new conductor, who delighted 
everyone by the skill, discretion and taste with which he 
conducted “Lohengrin” on the opening night. did not 


came to “Tristan and Isolde” he went under in deep water. 

Among the notable events of the season was the fidelity 
with which the programs announced were adhered to. 
There were no disappointments, no change of opera, no 
apologies on account of the indisposition of this or that 
artist, no trouble before or behind the curtain. 

The newcomers did not all realize the expectations that 
were aroused here by the glowing reports of their great- 
ness that came hither from New York, but there is nothing 
strange in that. Boston judgments are, not infrequently, 
the reverse of those passed in your city. I have noticed 
with interest, not unmingled with mirthfulness, that some 
of the metropolitan critics have waxed satirical over the 
fact that Boston criticism has not been in accord with that 
of New York, but’ these ‘outcomes of conflicting critical 
opinion will continue until Mr. Elson has realized his plan 
for the proper education of critics and brought about a 
state of affairs in which it will be impossible for any well 
regulated critic to go wrong, unless it be wilfully. As yet 
we have not been converted to a belief in metropolitan 
infallibility in regard to criticism. It is not unlikely that 
we are reprehensibly heretical in this stiff-necked obsti- 
nacy; in this wilful determination to have and to express 
our own thoughts, unawed by the fact that we are in some 
danger of disagreeing radically with what New York 
criticism may have proclaimed. The fault probably is 
attributable to our proximity to Bunker Hill Monument 
and Harvard University 

To return to the newcomers: Mr. Van Dyk did not 
excite admiration by his singing, which displayed little if 
any respect for what is generally deemed indispensable to 
the achievement of excellence in vocal art; but his skill 
and his earnestness as an actor found prompt recognition 
Mr. Van Rooy made a favorable impression with his fine 
voice, but his stage awkwardness weakened interest in him 
Mme. Schumann-Heink won an instant success by the im 
mense power and intensity of feeling that marked her act- 
ing of Ortrud. Her singing was less praiseworthy as 
artistic work, but it was effective in its vigorous express- 
iveness. Mr. Albers gave rise to pleasing anticipations by 
his singing of Mercutio on the night of his début here, but 
this was his only success. Mr. Saleza made a very 
favorable impression in both singing and acting. Miss 
Suzanne Adams gratified her friends and well wishers by 
the promise that was in her efforts. 

It is worthy of record, however, that despite the high 
reputations of the more important of the new stars, the pub- 
lic manifested very little interest in them on their respective 
débuts. Although Miss Adams is almost a Bostonian, by 
reason of the fact that she was born in Cambridge, there 
was a very scant audience in attendance on her first ap- 
pearance. On his début as Romeo, Saleza was listened to 
as if it were presumption in him to assume a part with 
which Jean de Reszké had become identified. Another 
strange thing was that Signor Mancinelli’s “Ero e Lean- 
dre” was listened to by the smallest audience of the season 
Boston, however, is not prone to receive the unfamiliar 
with favor. It requires time for her to become reconciled 
to such things, unless indeed they have become fads else- 
where, 

The causes for the comparatively small attendance at so 
many of the performances have not, as yet, been satisfac- 
torily accounted for. That the company began its season 
in Holy Week is one of the reasons given; but Holy Week 
lias not proved unfavorable in previous seasons. Another 
reason given is the high prices charged, but the largest 
empty spaces in the house were those for which high 
prices were not charged. Still another explanation, and not 
an improbable one, lays the blame on the impassioned 
press agent, who sent forth in his most flowery rhetoric 
reports, in advance of the opening of the season, stating 
that there have been an unparalleled sale of subscription 
tickets, and such a demand for other tickets that few re 


audiences was already assured. This silly policy, in total 
disregard of the true state of affairs, discouraged many 
from applying for tickets. Their imaginations conjured up 
visions of the inconvenience of taking their places in long 
lines of applicants thronging to the box office of the thea- 
tre, to obtain, at the best, undesirable seats that were left 
unsold, and they stayed away. The press agent, instead of 
stimulating the public to seek for what he informed it was 
not to be had, caused it to refrain from buying what was to 
be had in profusion. And as the Ellis Company had al- 
ready been seen and heard in more than half of the operas 
announced by the Grau Company, and these the most 
popular, there was less disappointment than would other- 
wise have been manifested at the supposed difficulty of ob- 
taining desirable seats. When night after night large 
areas of empty places were seen faith in the wisdom and 
the veracity of the press agent suffered a still deeper 
eclipse. 

We have had five weeks of grand opera this season, to 
which we have not given over-generous patronage. And 
there are those who are clamoring for the building of an 
opera house in Boston! 

** * 

The twenty-first concert of the Boston Symphony Or 
chestra was given in Music Hall last evening. The pro- 
gram consisted of Schumann’s music to Lord Byron's 
“Manfred.” Ffrangcon-Davies was the reader. The per- 
formance was by no means of a stirring kind. The worth 
of the work centres wholly in the orchestral music. The 
solos and quartets are without dramatic color, and are ut 
terly ineffective, nor were they made any more interesting 
because the singers were placed out of sight and so far away 
that they were heard only in muffled tones that were more 
or less impregnated with overtunefulness gut even these 
drawbacks to enjoyment might have been borne patiently 
il the reading had been in any way tolerable 

Mr. Davies as a singer has rare merits, but as a reader 
he is an impossibility. Nothing more unemphatic, more 
solemnly and profoundly dull, and more wearisome than 
was his reading of the text, can be easily conceived. He 
droned along in utterances that were seldom distinct, that 
were often unintelligible, and that were delivered in a mo 
notonously low tone of voice, and with long pauses that 
at last became almost exasperating. Dreary oppressive 
ness was the somniferous outcome. This Manfred took 
on the aspect of a garrulous and unimpassioned professor 
of moral philosophy, delivering a perfunctory lecture to his 
class. Byron’s Manfred is a combination of all his he 
roes who made of melodramatic gloom and of posing as 
martyrs to the world’s injustice, a profession; but he is not 
without a certain interest as a sublime egotist, an artistic 
simulator of melancholy, and a brummagem moralist 
Mr. Davies contrived with unimpeachable success to 
change him into a sluggish bore of the first rank. Why 
this artist should have been tempted to become a reader 
surpasses understanding, in view of the fact that on this 
occasion he exemplified no talent in that capacity to com 
mend him to favorable consideration 

For once a Symphony audience remained passive 
through a whole concert. Overcome by the undramatic 
nature of the poem, the undramatic quality of the vocal 
music, ard the droning undramatic reading of the text, it 
began to seek relief by disappearing a few at a time at 
every convenient pause in the performance, before it was 
half over. And a Symphony audience is proverbially a 
ccurteous and a patient one, that submits to weariness of 
spirit with exemplary fortitude, and that is generously 
prone to applaud even under the most discouraging cir 
cumstances 

ee @ 

Now that the opera has gone, the final concert flurry of 
the musical season will begin. This week there are con 
certs every evening except Wednesday, three being an 
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nounced for to-morrow night. This in addition to after- 
noon concerts, and Mr. Henderson’s lecture recital concert, 
anent “French Song,” will enable the critics to keep their 
hands in, and to refrair from pining that through a tem- 
porary scarcity of the music that is so essential to their 
happiness, especially on the verge of a season’s close, they 
are obliged to suffer the pangs of idleness. 
B. E. Wootr. 


Broadfoot's Singing. 

A star feature of Murio-Celli’s musicale was Eleanore 
Broadfoot’s beautiful singing of the grand contralto aria 
from “The Prophet.” This young singer has the grand 
opera voice, style and personality, and her onward and 
upward career should surely be a success. 


Arthur Reginald Little. 


This young American pianist gave recitals in London 
last summer, and the music critics united in extolling his 
playing, as these notices show: 

The player displayed powers of exceptional character and sur 
mounted all sorts of executive difficulties with the greatest case 
The brilliancy of his playing cannot be gaimsaid, and it showed a 
power and delicacy that were thoroughly appreciated by the audi 
ence.—News of the Week, London, June, 1898. 

In Beethoven he proved himself a very capable exponent of the 
great master, and played with intelligence and refinement. He was 
particularly successful in the Chopin Nocturne and two studies in 
the A flat Polonaise by the same composer were played with power 
and good sense of rhythm.—London Musical Courier, June, 1898 


Arthur Reginald Little gave a very successful recital on June 15 
He distinguished himself, especially in his rendering of four pieces 
of Chopin, which he gave with all the poetry, fire and estrain so 
few artists understand.—Kensington News, June 18, 1898 


Bicknell Young. 


Bicknell Young was the soloist of the Lincoln (Neb.) 
Philharmonic Orchestra on March 20, and gave recitals, 
assisted by Mrs. Young, at Omaha and Cedar Rapids on 


the return trip. 

Here are some of the newspaper comments of the Lin 
coln concert: 

The soloist, Bicknell Young, is the possessor of a soft and beauti 
ful yet powerful baritone voice, which he handles with consummate 
ease and skill. The ‘cello obligato, played by Miss Eiche, added 
much to the effectiveness of Mr. Young’s second number, and he 
insisted that she share the honors with him. Mrs. Bicknell Young 
a well-known musician and composer, was at the piano, and played 
delicious accompaniments.—The Nebraska Post 

His baritone has a rich, smooth quality, and he sings with so little 
effort that he seems to have unlimited reserve power. In the group 
of songs he was accompanied on the piano by his wife, a well-known 
musician and composer. Mr. Young's style is sincere, his voice is 
liquid as well as powerful, and he has the power of putting his audi 
ence at ease by himself, showing entire self-possession and enjoy 
ment of his work. He was recalled after every number.—Nebraska 
State Journal. 


3icknell Young, the baritone soloist, made a deep impression. He 
has a cultivated voice of pure quality and sings with seeming reserve 
force. He is perfectly at ease, sure of every tone and every inflec 
tion, whieh makes his singing a comfort and a delight. With or 
chestra or with piano he was equally at home. One of the best 
things on, his program was a “Song of the Morn,” composed by 
Mrs. Young, who accompanied him on the piano. It was a pretty 
thing and was sung with enthusiasm and deep feeling. The audi 
ence was in sympathy with the soloist from the opening tones, and 
recalls were given after each appearance.—The Lincoln Evening 
News. 

His success in Omaha may be judged from the follow- 


ing press notices: 

The recital numbered seventeen songs, and each was given with 
.an individual interpretation which showed a decided amount of 
versatility on the part of the singer. Mr. Young’s rich, baritone voice 
has improved greatly in point of finish, and the absence of the ob 
jectionable vibrato was noted with pleasure. His rendition of “Ben 
demeer’s Stream,” “The Linden Tree” and “The Lord is My Light” 
was particularly good, and merited the appreciation shown. 

The accompaniments were executed and interpreted by Mrs. Young 
in that scholarly style which has already endeared her to all local 
music lovers, and which has gained for her the indorsement of the 
Chicago musical fraternity.—The Omaha Bee. 
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| AM very glad to have an opportunity to write a few lines 
in this place about the book the title of which heads 
this column. It is a book, the first, I believe, by my old 
friend and colleague, James Huneker, whom I have known 
and with whom I have worked for more years than at any 
time of life I like to think of, and who, since he joined the 
staff of Tue Musicat Courter, has been its most brilliant 
member. He made his mark from the very first, not only 
by his musical knowledge, but by his bright and sparkling 
literary style, in which the brightness and the sparkle never 
concealed, but only accentuated the knowledge, the taste, 
the judgment, that characterized every line that proceeded 
from his pen. It is rare indeed to find a critic on music 
who can in his criticisms combine German accuracy with 
French grace, and above all with American independence 
and freedom of speech. All these qualities, I think, have 
been displayed in these columns, as well as in this book 
by my friend Huneker. 

In the days of good Queen Bess, when a member of the 
band of literary men who met at the Mermaid to discuss 
the last new drama at the Globe Theatre or the last masque 
at the Inner Temple published a book, his friends, who with 
him had heard the chimes at midnight, chipped in each his 
little sonnet or copy of complimentary verses to be pre 
fixed to his book. But as I cannot write complimentary 

erses; as the fashion of such things has changed; as James 
Huneker is not William Shakespeare and I am not Lewis 
Digges, and as the Mermaid has not crossed the Atlantic, 
I shall have to content myself with these few words in 
hunible and sober prose and with an analysis of the “Mez 
zotints of Modern Music.” To do full justice to the volume 
would require a writer possessed of equal scientific and 
technical acquirements as Mr. Huneker, and who did not 
bow down and worship the golden image that “Richard of 
the Footlights” set up at Bayreuth to the exclusion of all 
other deities. 

The worker in mezzotint, I believe, takes a burred plate 
and scrapes out his lights, while the engraver takes a white 
plate and cuts in his black line. These mezzotints assume 
that there is a surface burred and blurred by prejudice, by 
admiration, by self-love, and seek to bring out from the 
confusion the high lights of the subject 

Mr. Huneker, we all know, is an adorer of Chopin and 
an apostle of the prophet Brahms, and the first of the seven 
parts, into which his volume is divided, is devoted to Jo- 
hannes Brahms. Him he calls the greatest contrapuntist 
after Bach, the greatest architectonist after Beethoven, a 
profound thinker; he is the direct descendant of the two 
great B’s, of their classical lineage, although a belated ro- 
manticist, yet modern among moderns; a thorough Ger 
man, the man who in technic has dealt the death blow to 
the tyranny of virtuoso passage work, whose Paganini Va 
riations are at once the last word in the technical literature 
of the piano and vast spiritual problems. “Brahms re 
minds one of those medizval architects whose life is a 
prayer in marble, who slowly and assiduously erected cathe 
drals, the mighty abutments of which flanked majestically 
upon mother earth, and above them, high pinnacles pierced 
the blue, whose domes hung suspended between heaven 
and earth and in whose naves an army could worship, 
while in the forest of arches music came and went like the 
voices of many waters.” 

But there is much also in the volume that is more prac- 
tically valuable to the student of art than the most glowing 
general appreciations, and this is the arithmetical thread of 
criticisms, which guide the reader through “the flower 
and fungus-dotted path of opus.””’ These must be studied, 
not merely quoted in such a summary as I am compiling. 
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From Brahms the German, the North German, the Ger- 

man who penetrated into the Hungarian spirit with its 
swing, color, perfume and reckless joy so deeply that 
some of his Hungarian dances will outlive all the Liszt 
rhapsodies, the reader comes to Tschaikowsky, the 
‘Modern Music Lord,” the man who with A. Rubinstein 
is regarded suspiciously by the old Russian school. Mr. 
Huneker, in whom the literary man is not far from the 
musician, gives an interesting comparison between the 
cosmopolitanism of Tschaikowsky and Turgenieff, who 
both loved Russia with a great love, and who both never 
received the homage due them from their native land. 
In contrast to Rubinstein, who was a Teutonic mind 
Russianized, Tschaikowsky kept his skirts clear of Ger- 
many. He was strongly affected by France and Italy, 
yet there is to be seen in him the ferment of the young 
East rebelling against Occidental culture. He writes 
great things in a great manner, yet his manner often ex- 
ceeds the matter. He is nervous, modern and intense, 
often fervently unhealthy; he is first and last a dramatic 
poet. He writes for the piano like a composer for the 
orchestra. Oj7 his orchestral works, ‘Manfred’ reaches 
the top notch; in “Romeo and Juliet” is the first gor- 
geous outburst of genius, but he is at his greatest in the 
last movement of the sixth, the so-called “Suicide” Sym- 
phony, and the finale is the last word in the profoundly 
pessimistic philosophy of the East that comes to em- 
bitter the religious hopes of the West. After a sketch of 
l'schaikowsky’s unhappy conjugal! relations, and a hint at 
his suicide, the conclusion is, “He composed, and died, 
and will be forgotten.” 

As in the sketch of the Russian composer, there is 
drawn a parallel between him and Turgenieff, so in “ Rich- 
ard Strauss and Nietzsche” he contrasts the two men. The 
title of the musical work is “Also sprach Zarathustra,’ 
but in reality it is “Thus Spake Richard Strauss!” It is 
un-Nietzsche music. It does not portray Nietzsche's 
great work musically. It is the gigantic torso of an art 
work for the future. Granting with our colleague, Otto 
Floersheim, that “it is the greatest score penned by man,” 
Huneker writes, “ Strauss relying on the sheer audacity 
of the instrumental army, chants of the cosmos, of the 
birth of atoms, of the religious loves, hates, works, joys, 
doubts and sorrows of the atom, would fain deluge us with 
an epitome of the world processes, and so he failed.” He 
adds the piece ought to be played once every season, and 

the audience limited to poets, musicians and madmen.” 

I believe that there is no one whom Mr. Huneker has de- 
voted more loving study, more careful practice, more sin- 
cere worship, than to the Franco-Pole, Fred. Chopin. Cho- 
pin and Poe are the gods of his musical and literary idol- 
atry, and he draws a very striking parallel, or contrast, be 
tween the Pole and the American. Both are morbid, neu- 
rotic natures, who lived lives with the intensity which is 
the only true life. They would have understood each other 
at a glance. They were born aristocrats. Did not Chopin 
break with Liszt because he could not endure Liszt’s free 
manner of life? He could forgive his emendations to his 
mazurkas, but he never forgave a breach of courtesy. The 
article, however, is entitled “The Greater Chopin,” not the 
Chopin of yesteryear, but the Chopin of to-morrow, the 
Chopin in whose later works may be found the germ of the 
entire modern harmonic scheme. The scherzi and the pre- 
ludes alone would make good Chopin's claims to immor- 
tality. In the Chopin scherzi we enter a terrible and a 
beautiful domain; the E flat minor is the most powerful of 
the six. The greater Chopin, the new Chopin, is not the 
Chopin of the valses, of the nocturnes, nor of the impish 
mazurkas, and this greater Chopin will last as long as the 
voice of the piano is heard throughout the land 

Some valuable hints on Chopin playing—and who knows 
Chopin playing better than Huneker?—are given on page 
183, and a bit of advice to the Young Person, that she should 
confine her labors to Bach and Beethoven; in fact, he de- 
clares that he would sentence to a vat of boiling oil any 
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woman who presumed to touch a note of Chopin. “They 
have decked the most virile spirit of the age in petticoats.” 
Oh, James! 

The Liszt etude is chiefly concerned with modern piano 
technic, and discusses how this is different from the play- 
ing of fifty years back, With Alkan, the old virtuoso technic 
ends. The new was preached by Johannes Brahms, the 
Lisztian gypsy is just tolerated. When Liszt was not 
kneeling before a crucifix, he was before a woman, and 
the rustle of silken attire is in every bar. “I wish he had 
not manufactured the rhapsodies and the Liszt pupil.” 

“The Royal Road to Parnassus” is a remarkable chapter 
of information on the way to become a pianist. It gives, 
I think, Huneker’s own experiences when the air of Phila- 
delphia drove him to Paris, where he practiced and prac- 
ticed, day in and week out, when he had the nerve of the 
fourth finger operated upon, when he toiled through 
etudes till a still, small voice said: “There is but one god 
in technic, Bach, and Clementi is his prophet.” Thus 
spake Franz. 

The chapter is in fact a biograph of etudes, exercises, 
studies—what do you call them?—coming down to the 
work of Isidor Philipp, a book of surpassing value to pian- 
ist, teacher and pupil. A full list and critical appreciation 
of all this library is given, and the concluding advice is 
“Play the Chopin etudes daily, also the preludes; for the 
rest trust to God and Bach. Bach is the bread of the 
pianist’s life.” 

In the last “Note on Richard Wagner’ Mr. Huneker 
returns to one of his favorite fancies, that Richard Wag- 
ner was a blending of the Celt and the Jew. He argues 
with his usual brilliancy, but now seems inclined to deduce 
his pedigree to Buddha. Well, what matter? I believe 
that the “Book of Esther” is the first chapter of the 
“Arabian Nights” and that Robert Bruce was a French- 
man who could not speak a word of English. The world 
holds all sorts of notions. 

The book, I repeat, is a very readable, charming book, 
not only to the musician by profession and to the critic, 
but to all lovers of art and of literature, too. For the style 
is as admirable as the contents, and of it there can be no 
two opinions. HuGu Cralic. 





(Continued.) 
By THE EDITOR. 


The publication by Scribner’s of James Hun- 
eker’s “Mezzotints in Modern Music” offers the 
first opportunity to the senior editor of this paper 
to make a personal reference, in addition to what 
our esteemed associate, Hugh Craig, states over 
his signature above regarding the author of that 
book. 

The music teachers and musicians are so busy 
during the season that they must limit the times 
for their public gatherings and conventions to the 
heated term, when the world at large is enjoying 
its vacation, and it was during the week of one of 
these gatherings, the Music Teachers’ Convention 
of 1887, when I became more intimately acquainted 
with Mr. Huneker; the place was Indianapolis, 
where he had been delegated to report the proceed- 
ings for a teachers’ monthly. I had met him en pas- 
sant before then, but during that week I began to 
get glimpses of the man’s mental mechanism and 
the versatility of his accomplishments, and I deter- 
mined, if it were possible, to induce him to come 
East with me and attach himself to THe Musica 
Courier and identify himself with its destiny. In 
how far Mr. Huneker has become 


an integral part -—Battimore Herald, March 18, 1899. 


of this paper is best known by the extensive clien- 
téle that now represents its circulation. 

During the many years of our close and intimate 
professional and personal relations innumerable dis- 
cussions and deliberations have taken place on the 
subjects treated by him so originally and attract- 
ively in his ‘“Mezzotints,” and it has fallen to me, 
more than to anyone else, | believe, to learn at 
first hand his views on the musical movement and 
on those subjects affiliated with musical dialectics. 
In all these years I have found no one more sus- 
ceptible to a broad, intelligent and poetical inter- 
pretation of the great classics, the romantics and 
the modern works than James Huneker; nor have I 
been able to discover (with all due respect to the 
critics and writers on music in Europe and Amer- 
ica) anyone gifted with a more universal compre- 
hension of the duties and aims of exegesis as applied 
to music than the author of the ‘“Mezzotints,”’ 
whose views and theories, while differing with my 
own in many respects, are however entitled to the 
highest regard and consideration—probably for that 
reason. 

The subjects covered by his book are known to 
me to be the sincere expressions of an authoritative 
intellect that loves to revel in the zsthetics of life, 
seeking, with a buoyancy that indicates the very 
acme of intellectual capacity, to lift his fellowman 
into the most elevated realms of musical thought 
and feeling, ample proofs of which are found in the 
‘*Mezzotints.” 

If it is necessary to apologize for the introduc- 
tion of this personal allusion, it may be found justi- 
fied in the fact that a dozen years of close associa- 
tion with Mr. Huneker in one pursuit in one office 
have never been marred by one disagreeable mo- 
ment. Marc A. BLUMENBERG. 

W. H. Sherwood. 
Mr. Sherwood enjoys the same success at all his appear- 
The following are in regard to his playing at Bal- 


ances. 
timore: 


William H. Sherwood, of Chicago, was the soloist at the Peabody 
recital yesterday afternoon. Mr. Sherwood has for years been one of 
the leading pianists of the country. His education in music has been 
sound, and he is an excellent all-round performer. His program con- 
tained selections from Schumann, Chopin, Raff, Liszt, Schubert, be- 
sides a composition by himself, “Autumn,” a beautiful piece some- 
what in the manner of a reverie, and “Folke Dans,” by Louis Maas, 
from his “Recollections of Norway,’ which was dedicated to Mr. 
Sherwood. The performer was uniformly successful in all his selec- 
tions. Chopin’s Nocturne in D flat major, op. 27, No. 2, and the 
Ballade in A flat major, op. 47, were delightfully played. Raff's 
“Fairy Tale’ and Schumann’s “Hark, Hark, the Lark’ were very 
daintily and sweetly treated. In a different manner, and exhibiting his 
brilliancy of style, were Raff’s march in D major and some Liszt com- 
positions. Schumann’s “Symphonic Studies’’ made a good impres- 
sion. The audience was large and the pianist was warmly praised.— 
Baltimore American, March 18, 1899. 





William H. Sherwood, who is regarded as one of the leading 
American pianists, was the soloist at the eleventh Peabody recital, 
given at the Peabody Institute yesterday afternoon. He played in an 
acceptable manner the following program: Schumann—Etude in F 
minor (posthumous), Etude in A minor, op. 25, No. 11; Nocturne in 
D flat major, op. 27, No. 2; Ballad in A flat major, op. 47. Louis 
Maas—“Folke Dans,” from “‘Recollections of Norway,” op. 13, No. 6, 
dedicated to Mr. Sherwood. William H. Sherwood—“Autumn,” op. 
15. Raff—‘Fairy Tales,” op. 162, No. 4. Schubert—Hark, Hark, 
the Lark’ and Liszt, Concert Etude in E flat major, “Mephisto 
Waltz,” from Lienau’s “Faust,” and “Dance on the Village Green.” 
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Music in Italy. 


ITALIAN BRANCH OFFICE, } 

5 Via RONDINELLI, P. P., > 

FLORENCE, Italy, March 20, 1899. | 

EMMA BELLINCIONI has been singing “Mignon’ 
at the Teatro del Pergola to crowded houses. This 
has been her first appearance in the part in this city, and 
as she was announced to sing but three performances, de- 
spite the exceptionally high prices, the theatre was crowded 
on each occasion, the audiences representing the leading 
families of the aristocracy and distinguished members of 

the foreign colony. 

Gemma Bellincioni is the bright and particular star in this 
local ““Mignon”’ firmament, the other artists, with one ex- 
ception, being merely sycophants, bearing the uninteresting 
lustre of mediocrity. Each of the five performances (there 
were two extra representations) approached the proportions 
of a triumph for the sympathetic artist. She has a very 
pronounced individuality, which to the critical is not en- 
tirely hidden beneath the mask of her different impersona- 
Her voice production and vocal execution also at 
defects become 


tions. 
times leave much to be desired. 
greatly diminished, however, by the force of her artistic 


These 


interpretations and the grace and charm of her personality 
As Mignon she is inimitably captivating, her lithe, supple 
figure, and the expressive sweetness of lineament, augment- 
ing the attraction of her artistic rendering of the character 
in its delicate outlines. Dramatically she is superb, vocally 
she at times leaves much to be desired, because of faulty 
tone production; her diction, however, is truly admirable. 
With these many good qualities and some defects, she is 
to be ranked among the several leading Italian artists. She 
is not without defects, as I have illustrated, but she is, not 
withstanding, an artist of eminent and sterling artistic qual 
sings The 
exception above noted in the cast is Alfredo Papi, who, in 


ities, who arouses enthusiasm wherever she 
the part of Lothario, was really excellent as to voice and 
action. 

The Signora Bellincioni goes from Florence to the Lirico, 
Milan, for several “rappresentazioni straordinarie”’ of Gior- 
dano’s “‘Fedora,”’ thence to Rome to interpret for the first 
time the part of Mimi in “La Bohéme,” afterward going 
to Buenos Ayres with the Ferrari Company. 

Rossini’s ‘““Stabat Mater’’ is announced for next week at 
the Pergola. 

*_* * 

This season’s second concert of Societa Cherubini was 
given, with the assistance of H. Becker, violoncellist, of 
Frankfort. The program was as follow: Tschaikowsky, 
op. 74; “Sinfonia Patetica,”’ No. 6; Valentini, Sonata for 
violoncello (transcription of A. Piatti), Professor Becker ; 
Borodine, “Dans les Steppes de |’Asie Centrale,” “Esquisse 
Symphonique”; Humperdinck, “Traum Pantomime,” from 
“Hansel and Gretel’; Cui, Cantabile; Godard, Scherzo; 
Popper, “La Fileuse,”’ Professor Beckett; Wagner, “Caval- 
cata delle Valkyrie.” 

Without giving a particularized account of each number, I 
may say that the “Sinfonia Patetica” was presented with 
due regard to nuance and mass effects, and was appreciated 
for its striking melodic facility, the wealth of instrumental 
coloring, and the effective development in thematic and 
harmonic effects. 

Professor Becker played the Sonata of Giuseppe Val- 
entini, a Florentine composer of the epoch 1690 to 1760 
The composition is pleasing in its classic simplicity of de- 
sign and the chaste purity of its melodic treatment. Pro- 
fessor Becker played it admirably, with no exaggeration 
and with no regard for possible common effects; his tone 
is surprisingly large, is sustained with the utmost facility, 
and is full, rich and musical. In the three following pieces 
he displayed wonderful delicacy in technicality and a nicety 
of reading most thoroughly satisfying. Mr. O. de Picco- 
lellis directed, as usual. 

Sigismund Blumner, pianist, with the assistance of the 


Quartetto di Bologna, gave a concert at the Sala Filar 
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monica on the 13th inst. The program was as follows: 
Beethoven, Quintetto, op. 16 (piano, Mr. Blumner; oboe, 
G. Casteli; clarinet, G. Martinelli; horn, A. Tassinari; 
fagotto, L. Orioli). Bach, (a) Prelude and Fugue for 
Organ in Re minor, (b) Gavotta and Bourree in Sol major, 
(c) Prelude and Fugue in Sol major. (a) Mozart, Varia- 
tions; (b) Bach, Overture of Twenty-ninth Cantata. (a) 
Mendelssohn, “Romance Without Words;” (b) Weber, 
Polacca Brillante. Schumann, “Studi Sinfonici,” op. 13 

In the execution of the above program Mr. Blumner dis- 
played musicianly interpretation of exceptional truth and 
vigor. His is a name which was famous in the pianistic 
kingdom some few years ago, and though he is an elderly 
man and does not now exercise his profession, I can un- 
hesitatingly assert that his interpretation of the classics is 
most delightful in its sturdy intellectuality; his program 
would have been monotonous executed by any of the 
pianists I have heard during my stay in Italy. The rendi 
tion of it, however, was wonderful in its illustration of the 
beauties and merits of each individual composition 

Enrico Toselli, pianist, gave a concert on the day follow- 
ing at the Sala Filarmonica, with the following program: 
Bach, Prelude and Fugue in Do minor; Beethoven, Varia 
tions in Fa major, op. 34; Field, Nocturne in La major; 
Martucci, Toccata, op. 61; Sgambati, Studio Melodico, op 
21; Rubinstein, Study in Do major; Schumann, “Vogels 
als Prophet ;” Liszt, Nocturne in La flat; Chopin, Scherzo 
op. 31. Enrico Toselli is but a boy of sixteen years, and 
his interpretations have not, perhaps, that vigor, individ 
uality and clearness in color and design which belongs to 
the mature artist; he, however, executes well, exception 
ally well, and demonstrates capacity entirely extraordinary 
He was obliged to repeat the Toccata by Martucci, after 
ward giving a composition of his own, “Coquetterie.’ 

Maria Avani, pianist, pupil of Sgambati, of Rome, gave a 
concert at the Sala Filarmonica on the 15th, with the as 
sistance of Gemma Bellincioni. Here is the program: Schu 
mann, “Carneval de Vienne,” op. 26, allegro and scherzo 
Chopin, Preludes 17, 23 and 24, “Allegro di Concerto,” op 
Ponchielli, aria, “Suicidio,” from “Giaconda;” Boito 
from “Mefistoféle,” Gemma Bellincioni; Scar 
latti, Second Caprice (Tausig); Graun, “Giga;” Leo, 
Arietta (Palumbo); Sgambati, (a) Fifth Nocturne, (b) 
“Giga;” Bossi, Pesto; Tschaikowski, “Eugén Onegin,” 
“Paraphrase de Concert,” by Paul Pabst. Miss Avani has 
pianistic talent, coupled with composure, and a very pleas 
ing personality ; the Chopin preludes were exceptionally well 
performed, due attention being given to the delicacy of the 
color effects. The Tschaikowsky number was also excel 
lently played in many ways. Gemma Bellincioni received 
an ovation, but as I have spoken of her operatic perform 
ances it is not necessary to comment on this appearance 

In the last lecture of Maestro Guido Gasperini on the 
History of Music, a pupil of Maestro Liberio Vivarelli 
made a very favorable impression. Nestie de Lyro, so- 
prano, the pupil in question, is from Trieste, and this is her 
second season of study with Maestro Vivarelli. She sang 
two of Grieg’s songs, “Der Schwan” and “Hoffnung,” with 
Her voice is rich and sympa- 


46; 
“Nenia,” 


much taste and refinement 
thetic and shows excellent cultivation 


Mme. Elisa Fiaschi is one of the most capable teachers 
of voice culture and artistic interpretation in Florence; 
one of that class of teachers who is adapted to her profes- 
sion as a violinist of skill, is qualified for teaching, and 
as a great pianist is supposed to be the best pedagogue; 
namely, by their ability to demonstrate practically, as well 
as explain by theory, their ideas in teaching Madaine 
Fiaschi sings, and is well known for the beauty of her 
voice, its excellent schooling, and for her artistic interpre- 
tations: she is a cultivated woman, speaking and singing, 
with fluency, English, French and German, in addition to 
her native tongue, Italian. She is a pupil of Madame 
Landi. the mother of Camilla Landi, is a graduate of the 
Conservatory of Music, Milan, afterward pursuing her 
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studies for some time in London, so that she is one of the 
few who have a clear right to the title of “Maestra di 
Canto.” On the 3d inst. Madame Fiaschi sang in a 
charity concert given at the Teatro Rimuccini, and re- 
ceived a very flattering ovation from a most distinguished 
audience, composed of the leading families of the Florerttine 
nobility, and the best elements of the foreign colony. The 
selections of Madame Fiaschi were: “Occhi Lurenti,” 
Falcomeri; “Valse des Feuilles,” Fauré; “Chanson Slave,” 
Chaminade, and the ballata from the opera, “Maria di 
Rohan,” Donizetti. The result was most flattering to the 
artist teacher, who, in the three styles of composition 

namely, French, old Italian and operatic—proved the ex- 
cellence and versatility of her interpretations, the beauty 
of her contralto voice, its facility of emision, the warmth 
and sympathy of her style, and the general excellence of 
her voice production, all of which prove the value of her 
schooling and its satisfactory result. A student of singing 





MCNDEL BORUSZAK 


would not er: in placing her education in the hands of a 
teacher of so many practical merits 
. * 7 

Mendel Boruszak, baritone, whose photo is included 
with this correspondence, has studied in Italy about three 
years, latterly with Cima and Carignani at Milan. He is 
from Chicago, and after some months of study with Tete 
doux, of that city, he was counseled to continue his studies 
in Italy, as the exceptional beauty of his natural voice, its 
range, power and facility of execution, with proper culti- 
vation, promised the development of an organ of real op- 
eratic qualities. In fact, Mr. Boruszak has devoted his 
studies to operatic repertory, and has prepared for per- 
formance the operas “Ernani,” “Trovatore,” “Traviata,” 
“Lucia,” “Ballo in Maschera,” “Giaconda,” and other 
principal parts in the baritone repertory. In December 
last, at the time he was to have made his operatic début, 
he was taken sick with typhoid fever, and laid in the hos- 
pital in Milan for about two months and a half with this 
disease, from which he has now entirely recovered. This 
illness has necessitated a change in his plans, and instead 
of attempting an operatic début here he has decided to re- 
turn to the United States, and to establish himself in New 
York city for church, concert and operatic work 


* * * 


S. E. Hartman, baritone, of Chicago, whose recent 
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début at Saluzzo as Valentine in “Faust” I recorded in a 
late correspondence, sang the part no less than sixty-eight 
times. The account of his success, taken from a contem- 
porary, I include with a great deal of satisfaction, as it 
demonstrates the fact that Americans are received with 
favor in Italy when their artistic qualities are sufficiently 
developed: “Judging Mr. Hartman from his acting and 
general stage business, one can scarcely notice in him the 
customary stage fright of the débutant, while his fresh and 
voluminous voice captivates the audience at once, so much 
so that the applause grows greater at each performance 
In speaking of this rare artist we must mention that last 
Thursday night was his ‘Serata d’onore.’ An exception- 
ally large audience was present, which, after applauding 
him as usual in the part of Valentine in ‘Faust,’ broke 
out in a most enthusiastic demonstration of approbation, 
when, after having been encored twice, he sang Tosti’s 
‘Non t’amo pin,’ with true artistic sentiment Mr 
Hartman was presented with a solid gold laurel wreath, an 
elegant diamond scarf pin, an artistic card case and an tva- 
lanche of flowers.”—The Gazetta, of Saluzzo 


>. = wo 


Leandro Campanari’s “Orchestra Sinfonica Milanese” 
has announced a series of nine concerts for the latter part 
of April to be given at the Teatro Lirico, Milan. All of 
the nine symphonies of Beethoven are to be given in these 
concerts, in conjunction with other important symphonic 
works. It will be remembered that this organization filled 
the season’s engagement last year at the Imperial nsti- 
tute, London. It is also that which furnished the symphony 
concerts at the Scala. Its repertory is enormous, covering 
indeed the entire field of the more important symphonic 
compositions. Mr. Campanari is a young man of eminent 
musical qualities, and has the faculty of so enthusing the 
elements under him, which consist of the leading profes- 
sors of Milan, that the result is always admirable 

About the middle of May the orchestra will start on a 
tour of Italy, giving concerts in all of the principal cities, 
and possibly visiting Monte Carlo, Nice, Cannes, Men- 
tone, &c 

* * * 

According to the Italian critics, or, perhaps, it would be 
better to call them journalists, the lack of enthusiasm and 
the abundance of adverse criticism advanced by the reputa- 
ble music critics of the centres in German and Austria on 
occasion of the recent performances of the oratorjos of 
Perosi, is nothing but a conspiracy on the part of their 
Teuton colleagues to deprecate and diminish the esteem 
in which these oratorios are held in Italy, from motives of 
jealousy and national antipathy. To demonstrate the vio- 
lence of these defenders of Perosiamian fame I quote a few 
phrases from the article signed by C. di Barga, in the 
Fieramosca of March 10: 

“T allude to those German critics who have recently 
uhused and vituperated our Perosi in the executions of his 
oratorios given recently in Germany. Those diatribes and 
contumelies should not be accepted seriously: it would be 
better to ascertain the motives which actuated them 

“And for me, if I do not mistake, this lies entirely in the 
bile of a national antipathy. Perosi has been benevolently 
judged in France, in that city which, according to the 
Germans, usurps the title of ‘mind of the world.’ He was 
prodigated with applause by the crowd, with eulogies by 
the critics, with distinctions and honors by the French 
Government. Well then, they pounce upon him in the 
spirit of revenge, these men of consequence of Sprea, in- 
spired by sentiments more political than artistic.” 

How ridiculous and insignificant these tirades appear to 
one who is free from the influence of the publishers whose 
interest it is to push their publications, and also free from 
the scarlet robes of that most catholic institution which 
has its headquarters in Rome, and which, proud of the 
prominent part which one of its children is now playing in 
the musical world, cannot be expected to refrain from en- 
couraging its progress, even lending itself to its reclame 
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I would call the attention of these same critics to the fact 
that in Germany and Austria not only the critics, but the 
public itself, did not show any marked degree of favor to 
the Perosi oratorios, and that it is absolutely nonsensical 
to talk of national antipathy having prejudiced a fair 
judgment, when it is considered that the operas of 
Mascagni, Leoncavallo, Spinelli and others, which, with 
the exception of “Cavalleria” and ‘I Pagliacci,” have been 
disdainfully refused sanction by the Italians, have re- 
ceived favorable attention by the German critics and pub- 
lic and are held in the repertory. 

The Italian musical writers and enthusiasts in general 
not having had an occasion to vent their pent-up admira- 
tion, adoration and satisfaction for Italian musical pro- 
duction since Mascagni’s “Cavalleria Rusticana,’ and 
never having opportunity to the master- 
pieces of oratorical composition which are generally pro- 
duced in Germany, England and elsewhere, without re- 
flection have accepted this new disciple of sacred musical 
illustration with rapturous delight, unhesitatingly pro- 
One can well imagine 


appreciate 


nouncing him to be a “genius!” 
what spirit of contentment the Ricordis, clever 
advertisers shrewd business men, fostered these 
smoldering embers! I am fully convinced that Perosi 
will develop exceptional musical gifts, and will probably 
yet reach the his admirers have pre- 
maturely endeavored to place him. But if he is to be called 
a genius now, to what will he have to aspire? 

It is been generally noted that the immense success of 
Mascagni’s “Cavalleria Rusticana” has been the factor 
which has detrimentally influenced his later efforts, and it 
may be also noted that those who are now accepted as the 
world’s greatest masters have all had to combat adversity 
in its most trying forms. And again, referring to the case 
of young Don Lorenzo Perosi, it is generally conceded 
that his “Resurrection of Christ,” is a valuable 
composition in every musical sense. I do not mean to 
infer from this that he is already on the retrograde; I 
would desire to say, however, that too much flattery and 
adulation might bring about such an unfortunate result. 
Don Lorenzo Perosi is a young man whose past efforts 
demand respect and admiration, and would seem to justify 
the hope of a brilliant future; he has but just begun, how- 
ever, and in order to pursue his labors with fruitful result 
opportunity for calm and serious reflection must be al- 


with 
and 


elevation which 


lowed him. 
* * * 


‘Messalina,”’ dramma lirico in four acts, by A. Silvestre 
and E. Marand, music by Isidore de Lara, is reported to 
have been successful at Monte Carlo. It is founded on an 
imaginary episode occurring in imperial Rome, and has for 
principal figure the wife of Emperor Claudio, the Empress 
who by the pens of Tacito and of Svetonio has been made 
her amorous passions, her excesses and 
her tyrannical effrontery. With the exception of Messa- 
lina all of the personages are fictitious. The music is thus 
described: “Affluence of melody, orchestration skillful and 
eminently modern in character—a truly delightful musical 
ambient.” The same critic expresses the opinion that with 
a good Italian translation the opera is destined to tour the 
world with great success. The artists were Heglon, 
Tamagno, Bowet and Soulacroix. 

The new mass of Don Lorenzo Perosi, “Benedicamus 
Domino,” will be produced at the Church of the Sacro 
Cuar, Turin, on the 26th inst. 

Brahms’ “German Requiem” will be given at the Acad- 
emy of St. Cecilia, for the first time in Italy, on Monday, 
the 27th inst. The soloists are Lillian Blauvelt and An- 
tonio Cotogni. The chorus numbers 150, the orchestra 8o. 

“Serfana,” by the Portuguese composer Alfredo Keil, 
is reported to have been a great success at the San Carlo, 
Lisbon. There were six parts repeated, and the composer 
was. obliged to appear thirty times. 

“Stella,” the opera by De Nardis, was received with en- 
thusiasm at the Mercadante, Naples. In the first act the 
duet between the soprano and bass was repeated, the 
ballata of the baritone and the romance of the tenor. 


celebrated for 


during and four times after the act. Of the second act the 
romance for soprano and the concerted movement were 
repeated. During and at the finish of the act the com- 
poser was recalled eight times, twice with the director of 
the orchestra and the impresario of the theatre. The 
prelude of the third act was repeated, and De Nardis was 
obliged to present himself, accompanied by the librettist, 
Pagliara, eight times. 

The new opera “Silvio De Lara,” by Giuseppe Dan- 
necker, produced at the Nazionale, Rome, is reported to 
have been unsuccessftl, and without color or geniality. 

Ermanno Wolff Forrari, composer of the oratorio 
“Sulamite,” judged mediocre when presented at Venice 
recently, has finished an opera, “Irene,” and is now work- 
ing on another, entitled “Cenerentola.” 

Antonio Smareglia is busy upon an opera to be entitled 
“Oceana.” 

Francesco Moriconi has finished a melodrama in three 
acts, entitled “San’Alessio,” the libretto of which has been 
put into verses by Canon Don Sanzi Sanzio. 

“Clara” is the name of a new opera by Ermenegaldo 
Cappelli. 

Edoardo Modesto Poggi, a Genovese master, has fin- 
ished a new opera, "Irnerio,” which will be produced at 
Modena in May. 

i 

Eugen d’Albert aroused the greatest enthusiasm at his 
concert with the Societa del Quartetto, Milan. The pro- 
gram was as follows: Fuga in D major, for organ, Bach; 
Sonata, op. 31, No. 3, Beethoven; Berceuse, Ballata, 
Nocturne, Fantasia, Chopin; Sonata, op. 39, Weber, and 
Scerzo, Intermezzo, Walzer, d’Albert. 

A. Simonetti, violinist, took part in a concert at the 
sala of the conservatory, Milan, executing the following 
numbers with great success: Concerto, Sonata in C 
minor, Mendelssohn; “Rendezvous,” “Idylle,” Simonatti. 
Maria Annovazzi, pianist, and Irma Timroth, soprano, 
also took part. 

The last of this season’s concerts of the Quartetto 
Bolognese was given at the Societé del Quartetto, Bo- 
logna: Quartet in A major, op. 41, for two violins, viola 
and violoncello, Schumann; Sonata in G major, for violin 
and piano, Porpora; Quartet in G minor, op. 25, for piano, 
violin, viola and violoncello, Brahms. 

Jos. Smitu. 





Boston Music Notes. 
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CARLETON SLACK was almost tou busy to spare 

e time to talk the other day, but, in the course of a 
short interview said “that the direct effect of the season 
of opera on vocal music in this city is to greatly stimulate 
the industry of vocal students and create a desire to im- 
prove along the lines which are exemplified by the best 
artists who have appeared here. I think most vocal teach- 
ers feel the benefit of the opera in increased interest and 
new business. I have had a great many applications for 
lessons and interviews with people who recognize the 
superiority of the tone production of some members of 
the Grau company, notably Jean de Reszké and Plancon, 
who are perhaps the best exponents of the Sbriglia method 
of singing. To the thinking student and the close ob- 
server, the singing of these artists is a constant lesson in all 
that goes to make the art of perfect tone production.” 
Mr. Slack is so well known as a teacher of the Sbriglia 
method that it is almost unnecessary to mention that he 
has a special certificate and letter from that master which 
places him in the foremost rank of teachers in this country 

Mrs. Ernestine Fish sailed on Tuesday for Germany, 
where she has a number of engagements booked for con- 
certs. 

Miss Adeline Q. Raymond played at the fifty-fifth pupils’ 
recital of the Virgil Clavier School in a manner that did 
credit to both herself and her instructor, H. S. Wilder. 
Her selections were from Bach, Scarlatti, Daquin, Bee- 
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Miss Raymond was assisted by Mrs. Gertrude Taylor Mc- 
Kee, contralto, who sang effectively numbers by Alling, 
Hawley and Grieg. 

There will be an organ recital by the pupils of Everett 
E. Truette at his studio, 218 Tremont street, on Thurs 
day afternoon. 

Frederick Smith sang the “Hymn of Praise” with the 
Salem Oratorio Society on the 6th inst., meeting with his 
usual success. 

Mrs. Richard Blackmore, Jr., has been gratified at 
hearing of the success of one of her pupils, Miss Elizabeth 
Matthews, who sang recently in a concert in Elmira. The 
Elmira Daily Advertiser said: “Miss Elizabeth Matthews 
was heard with pleasure. Her voice is gaining in color 
and her method is excellent.” 

Henry S. Wilder, of the Virgil Clavier School, is organ- 
ist of Park Street Congregational Church. 

The Boston Festival Orchestra starts on their annual 
spring tour April 10, opening in Newburyport. This is the 
eleventh tour, and is from April 10 to May 13 inclusive. 

4 chamber music recital is to be given at the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music on the evening of April 12 by 
Mme. Helen Hopekirk, Emil Mahr and Alexander Blaess 
The Schumann Trio D minor and Dvorak Trio, “Dumky,” 
op. 90, constitute the program. 

The sixth annual concert of the Dedham High School 
took place in Memorial Hall, Dedham, on the evening of 
March 23. The soloists were Miss Helen Wright, so- 
prano; Armand Fortin, tenor; Clarence E. Hay, bass. 
Samuel W. Cole was conductor, and the accompanists were 
Miss Carrie Louise Holley and Miss Carrie Frances Hill. 
The Dedham High School Orchestra took part. “Spring,” 
from Haydn’s seasons, was sung. 

Miss Marie Luchini, a young contralto, recently sang 
the difficult “Agnus Dei” from Rossini’s “Messe Solen- 
nelle,” at the Commonwealth Church, and dis- 
played a voice of rare beauty and great power of style 
She will be heard in concerts next season. 

A piano recital was given in Union Hall, Brookline, by 
Miss Elsa Sherwood, assisted by Jacques Hoffmann, vio- 
linist. Among the patronesses were Mrs. William H 
Lyon, Mrs. Arthur Blake, Mrs. Fred Ames, Mrs. Henry 
M. Whitney, Mrs. Walter E. Channing, Mrs. Joshua 
Crane, Mrs. Aaron Latham, Mrs. Thacher Loring, Mrs 
William Whitman, Mrs. Jonathan Post, Mrs. Andrew 
Robeson and Mrs. W. E. Bramhall. 

Miss Marcia Craft, soprano; Frederic Smith, tenor, and 
Edward Brigham, basso, will be the soloists with the Salem 
Oratorio Society. 

Van Veachton Rogers, harpist, played in Williamsport, 
Pa., recently. 

Mr. Rogers is a gifted and skilled musician, who re- 
ceived his earliest instruction in this country, and later 
completed his studies in Europe. While in Paris Mr. 
Rogers had also special advantages of meeting and study- 
ing with the great French harpist, Alphonse Hasselmans 

Miss Georgia Holt, pupil of Charles Albion Clark, a 
well-known pianist of Salem, gave a recital in Ames Me- 
morial Hall, Salem, assisted by Miss Mabelle Monaghan, 
of Boston, soprano, pupil of H. Carleton Slack. The Salem 
Evening News says: “Miss Holt’s program was well di- 
versified, and included some works of the highest class. 
Miss Hoyt showed herseif to be possessed of much musical 
Her running passages were dexterously rendered 


Avenue 


ability. 
Miss Monaghan sang an aria from Donizetti’s “Lucia di 
Lammermoor,” and a group of three songs. Her rendi- 
tion of the aria was made pleasurable by the exceeding 
sweetness and quality of her voice and its wonderful flex- 


ibility. 


Mabelle Myers. 


This young and talented singer is destined to make a 
sensation when she returns to her Western home. She is 
studying with a prominent teacher of voice here, and is an 
earnest student. With her talent is combined a pleasing 
appearance and winsome personality; to see her is to 


admire. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


[7his Department Is in Charge of Mr. Sterrie A. Weaver, 
Supervisor of Public Schools in Westfield, Mass.]} 


The question of whether numerals or syllables (sol-fa) 
shall be sung is an old one, and both kinds of names have 
their advocates. I will add my experience in their use, as 
I have tried both faithfully, and without prejudice. 

Numerals and syllables are, both of them, names of tones, 
but different names, just as we might put eight boys in a 
row and say they were 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, &c., or that they were 
John, Paul, Frank, George, Carl, &c. I submit that the last 
set of names are more distinctive and characteristic than 
the numbers. The name of any object should bring up all 
the characters of that object and all its peculiarities, and 
that name is the best which does this.; 1, 2, 3, &c., seem 
to suggest only difference in position or arrangement, while 
do, re, mi, fa, sol, &c., are names that, in the experience 
of singers, suggest the characteristics of tone relationship 
in a more subtle manner, e. g., the tonicity of do, the dom- 
inance of sol, the leaning and leading character of ti. 

The numeral relationship has its place, and I make con- 
stant use of it, but numerals may be applied to any objects 
The names do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, ti, do, however, are ap- 
plied to nothing else; they suggest only definite tone rela- 
tions, and hence are more vital and characteristic than nu- 
merals. I imagine that other names might be devised 
which would be quite as characteristic as the sol-fa. Indeed 
they have been suggested, only to fail of adoption because 
the sol-fa is universally known and used, and is good 
enough for what is needed for tone names. It is conserva 
tive to use them. It is in line with established use, and un 
less it can be shown that numerals or something else are 
better, they are likely to continue. Even if there were no 
other reason, it is obvious that the syllables are much more 
convenient for articulation than numerals, and far more 
musical and better adapted for rapid work 

With the sol-fa we have a monosyllable for every tone 
of the scale, and also for all the chromatics. The ending of 
the syllable defines in a uniform way the raised chromatics 
(sharps), and the lowered ones (flats) in every instance, 
except flat 2, by the ending i for sharps and e for flats. It 
is decidedly awkward to sing the words sharp-four, or 
flat-seven, which gives the effect of two eights, if sung to a 
quarter note, and is very confusing to children. Grade 
teachers invariably rebel against such obvious gaucherie. 
They say, and so would anyone, why not sing fi and ti in- 
stead? 

Sing the scale with one, two three, four, five, six, seven, 
eight, and then with ‘do, re, mi, &c., and say which is the 
easier, more musical and more flexible of the two? Is there 
any doubt as to the answer? 
with d-6-00 
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Which of these is easier to articulate quickly, which is 
the more musical, and which is better adapted to give good 
tone quality? In only one case, 2, is the numeral better 
than the sol-fa syllable. The vowels in the syllables are 
more open, the name, monosyllabic, and there is only one 
final consonant, and that one the vocal / in sol, which is 
often omitted, making it so. 

I do not think it is true, as is said by objectors, that the 
syllables are meaningless as names. They are very sig- 
nificant. They fulfill all the requirements of what a name 
is; that is, they definitely suggest the thing itself (the tone) 
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and its peculiar qualities as to tone relationship, both with 
the tonic and with all the other scale tones. I do not see 
the force of the assertion that the syllables represent names 
and not the things themselves. 

This cannot be so unless it is dogmatically assumed that 
the numerals are the only names, and this I deny. If you 
assume and adopt the numerals as names, which you have 
a right to do, then for you the syllables represent names, 
possibly, but if I assume and adopt the syllables as the 
names then, equally, for me the numerals only repre 
sent names and not the things themselves. In a discus 
sion with my friend, Prof. F. Zuchtmann, who is a recog 
nized authority in school singing, and who has adopted the 
numerals for names in his system, he finally admitted that 
it was largely a matter of opinion, but that he preferred the 
numerals, but, said he, “‘it’s all the same thing, practically.’ 
It is, in fact, a matter merely of a choice of names, and I 
prefer the syllables. 

I do not believe in the long continued use of them, nor 
a slavish adherence I use them merely to establish the 
tone relation in its early stages, and then advocate the 
endeavor to think tones without the use of any name as 
an intermediary. In this case it is probable that by suffi 
cient use and practice the suggestion of tone relations be 
comes at length largely automatic and the process of tone 
thinking is an easy and almost unconscious act. This 
comes through practice, or through a peculiar facility that 
some people possess of realizing tone values 

After all, the best test of processes is in their practical 
use. I have found in my experience in the school that 
syllables are best for thinking tones, after having had 
nearly two years’ work with numerals, and I have given 
what seems to me to be good reasons for it. I am open to 
conviction the other way if convincing arguments are ad 
vanced Some supervisors have tried to get along 
without names, using, from the first, vowel sounds, 
and trying to think pitch at the outset from posi- 
tion on the ladder or staff, which, if it is a real process, 
should come through previous practice with the names 
Possibly if we had time we could get results this way, but 
with ten or twelve minutes a day allowed for practice I 
find I must use more direct methods, and get my results 
by shorter cuts 

I see that my genial friend Bower is in love with the 
tetrachords, and believes that teaching the scale by 1, 2 
3,4+1+ 1, 2, 3, 4, is far better than teaching it all at 
one fell swoop. In practice I’m sure it is just as easy to 
present the scale as a whole as it is in piecemeal. I doubt 
if the teacher’s tones will be any more imperfect on the 
whole scale than on the tetrachords. How would he 
teach the tetrachords if not by imitation? How are the 
children “gradually led from one to two, and so on” unless 
by imitating the teacher’s tones? Do the children “make 
their one tone (not imitating another’s),” to quote Mr 
Bower's expression. Not at all. I have seen the working 
of Mr. Bower’s process, and it is this as I remember it: 
The special teacher sings one, and the children imitate the 
tone, various changes are worked on this tone, singing 
with lo, or 0, 00, 4, or words are sung to it, and, perhaps, 
thythmical changes are made, still using only one. This 
is very well. 

But how do the children get two? Why, simply by im- 
itating the teacher’s voice, or by remembering the scale 
tone as sung by someone else, and so on through the 
other tones of the scale, singing the changes on 1, 2 and 2, 
I, in great variety; then on 1, 2, 3, &c., and, finally after 
some weeks reaching the 1, 2. 3, 4, our nice little tetrachord. 
Now comes the effort to bridge the chasm, the divides 4 
from 5 — 5. the first step in the second tetrachord that 
leads toward—to the dizzy height of 8, the topmost peak of 
the scale. Thus after weeks of weary climbing the whole 
scale has been surmounted. If the scale only consists of 
two tetrachords and both are alike why teach more than 
one? It would seem to be enough to teach only the 1, 2, 
3, 4, and let that be our scale 

But then there is the awkward bridge between 4 and 5 
That would seem to indicate that there is something more 
than the tetrachords in the scale. Even thus, after all this 





toil, what have we got? Why, the scale, and how did we 
get it? Why, by imitating tones sung or previously heard. 
In other words, we have found our whole by first digging 
out and analyzing the parts. By all the rules of pedagogy 
the true way would be to first present the whole and then 
analyze the parts. I prefer the latter method as the sim- 
plest, the most logical, and easiest for the child, who can 
out of his knowledge of the scale construct the parts him 
self 

If one is to utilize the tetrachord practically it is much 
better to do so by considering that the tonic, or key note, 
is the centre, and the tetrachords are related to it thus: 
Savas. Which is the true relation, and shows that the 
effect of the tetrachord below one and leading up to it is 
totally different from that above one, which leads from 4 
toward 1. In other words, the tonic is the centre, and the 
tendency of the 4 is toward it, just as the tendency of the 
5 is toward it, by the nearest route. In other words, just 
as the real effect of -;75 is toward 1, by the intervals, 
whole step, whole step, half step, the real value of the other 
tetrachord is the reverse, or half step, whole step, whole 
step. It seems to me, therefore, that the tetrachords are 
more fanciful than practical 

In dealing with the scale we must admit that it has been 
developed by centuries of empiricism, and that it owes its 
form largely to the development of harmony. Tonality is 
what underlies it, and everything is subordinate to that 
The doctrine of harmony shows that the relation of tones 
is as I have stated, Tr. and not 1, 2, 3, 4, while the other 
tones centre toward the tonic thus: _ In other words, 


ar, but are reversed 





the so-called tetrachords are not 
So that to teach the scale by superimposed tetrachords is a 
fallacy. It seems much better to teach the scale at once 
as a whole. This is a rather interesting matter, and I 
would like to see it discussed still further 

I’m sorry to learn that Bower is an arsenic eater. I know 
arsenic improves the complexion, and I have always real 
ized that Mr. Bower is a very handsome man, but I didn’t 
suspect that he took such strong medicine for it. I don’t 
quite see why, if the child has so extensive a range of voice 
as Mr. Bower admits, he should be confined to the limit of 
the tetrachord, even if it isn’t right for members of society 
in general to eat arsenic. If the child can sing an almost 
limitless scale, why shouldn’t he have a chance to get above 
a tetrachord of tones? Frank R. Rix 


Katherine Bloodgood. 

Madame Bloodgood, who is under the direction of Vic 
tor Thrane, has*been booked to appear at the Press Club 
Musical Festival, of Rochester, N. Y., which occurs on 
May 17 and 18 

Miss Lily Post Dead. 


Miss Lily Post, the well-known light opera singer, died 
on April. She was a singer of routine and experience and 
thoroughly conscientious in all she undertook. Nervous 


prostration was the direct cause of her death 


Miss Alma Robert's Musicale. 

Miss Alma Robert, the young soprano, will give a sub 
scription musicale at the Waldorf-Astoria on Thursday 
afternoon, April 20 

Miss Robert will be assisted by Felix Gross, violinist 
Carl Dufft, baritone; Isadore Luckstone at the piano, and 
other prominent artists. The program will include selec 
tions from “Cavalleria Rusticana,” “La Sonnambula,” 
“Mignon,” “Les Huguenots,” “The Marriage of Figaro” 
and “Samson et Dalila Among the patrons of the musi 
cale are Mrs. Joseph Fairchild Knapp, Mr. and Mrs. Arch 
ibald Pell, Mrs. William Arnold, Miss Leary, Mrs. Rus- 
sell Sage, Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Sutro, Mrs. Leon 
Marié, Mr. and Mrs. John S. Huyler, Mrs. C. F. Chick 
ering, Mrs. Peter Cooper Hewitt, Mrs. Reginald De 
Koven, Mrs. George Waddington, Mrs. Switz Condé, Mrs 
J. D. Goin, H. H. Topakyan, Louis Blumenberg, John D 
Crimmins. Dr. J]. Mount Blever, F. R. A.. M. S., LL.D.; 
Howard P. Okie and Chauncey M. Depew 
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Nora M. Green Concert. 


HIS annual event occurred in the grand ballroom of 
the Astoria, and consisted of the usual subscription 
concert, reception and dance. 

Let no one imagine because many well-known society 
names were on the program that this was an amateurish af- 
fair; one who went with this idea found it soon dispelled, 
for every one of the singers would have graced any profes- 
sional program. It was opened by a few selections from 
“In a Persian Garden,” given by Mrs. George A. Smith, 
soprano; Miss Alice Warren, contralto; Frank V. Pollock, 
tenor, and Robert Hosea, bass, the program in full being 
as follows: 


Selections from In a Persian Garden...........sseeeeceeees Lehmann 
Mrs. Smith, Miss Warren, Mr. Pollock and Mr. Hosea. 
The Heart’s Spriagtioe. ....cccccccccdccvcecceccevcscosees von Wickede 
Miss Boesé 
Chemetees PROPOR coi c cnngedsovasenesesscevsesasesosectae Dell’ Acqua 
Miss Winter. 
Arie der Johanna, Die Jungfrau von Orleans........... Tschaikowsky 
Mrs. Pierson. 
Ded Qemsleikcidccccccdceecsciwsnsvscsocsesvenssiesesdcausnesed Catherine 
I iisccins cccegporambiaenneddssebbvess coctaiee Von Stutzman 
Miss Collier. 
Recitative and Aria, Queen of Sheba.............-.eeeeeeeeeee Gounod 
Miss Hyde. 
nis Ce cis c ccc canssdidiens (a cévsnstisveoedise<ds Luckstone 
Hai Luli (extrait des Prisonniers du Caucase).............++- ae 
Miss Mosby. 

PN De icddtcddstusterscivevasetdblimawwrs teaesteteinsieces Bach- Genin 
Mrs. Wall. 

eR iis oti: Reba eee tdte he cekdevebietvui Saint-Saéns 


Miss Winter and Miss Collier. 


Ob heller Tag Tschaikowsky 





EL. cualanckviorscnadeensoltaaeauatiaiextes onpeiianine caida Smith 
Miss Warren 

SE a I ccicccradndietearserncedadanealehurenie Massenet 

ee CONN DNs FUME I oats icvcdeesdécdoccodcstcunaneet De Koven 
Miss Boesé 

Ok SO... gc ctdesacas seb aanelycdemmbsaeeniameee Bemberg 

FE BN iv cncsvcdvccendenscesdeciavasivertrdepepacteiactesmenye Nevin 
“Mrs Wall. 

i ER ss cunnd cheba dicndtben thn sien vedidnss ¢cbbnwawi Delibes 

Miss Winter and Miss Collier 

Re. CON Rincsi-cecckcsussthbenwbaddsrcddorbetenreetees Gounod 

EE GN di oucetcusevdaasssuencdudassntehewsssaenesdpmecanme’ Chadwick 

SD cc civonsibeadenstsdenphweubseeuertnescateirdeteniat semen Raff 

Set Ne BO Ge CN asaccodmuiecthesiensinb dvdaenccdsoowesia Farmer 
Miss Hyde. 

AS Sih cdtiiinsad da sed cenceeeabeanetCus nedkete abies .Dell’ Acqua 
Miss Winter. 

PO Ca asic cnnccinesscanptdncncsscecctbnceitvesteatesbens Bizet 
Miss Mosby. 

The “Persian Garden” excerpts went well, reflecting 


credit on the individual singers. Mrs. Smith’s high C rang 
out clear and true, Miss Warren’s solo was much enjoyed, 
and the two men, Hosea especially, sang with dramatic fire. 

Other artists assisting were Alfred F. Toulmin, harpist; 
Mrs. Edwin Ruggles, Miss Isabel McCall, accompanists, 
and Harry S. Gordon, violinist. 

Miss Boesé, who has just been appointed soprano at the 
Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, sang the opening 
without notes and with much fervor. Her double 
number later brought her an insistent encore, when she re- 
peated a verse of the naive opera ditty with pleasing effect. 

Miss Winter, of Alabama, sang with exceeding good 
taste; her trill, staccato, &c., attracted instant attention, 
and her bell-like high C brought her a very storm of ap- 
plause. This success was repeated later in “Villanelle.’ 
Mrs Irving M. Pierson, a _handsome brunette, _sang her 


solo 
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Waldorf-Astoria. 


difficult aria with dramatic significance, her excellent Ger- 

man being noticeable. Her song later called forth numer- 
ous flattering exclamations, creditable alike to her sympa- 
thetic personality and beautiful voice. 

Miss Collier, of Memphis, was also a brilliant success; 
she sang with a dash quite irresistible, with fluency of vo- 
calization and without notes, as indeed did nearly all these 
artist pupils. 

Miss Hyde, of Cleveland, has a powerful organ, an im- 
pressive personality, and much style; these elements com- 
bined to bring her instant success. Her brace of songs 
served to augment this in large degree. 

Miss Mosby, of Memphis, was a special star of the even- 
ing; what with her stunning gown, her easy, graceful and 
almost professional manner, and her expressive mezzo- 
soprano voice, powerful yet flexible, she drew upon herself 
the most ardent plaudits. She sings with an enviable ease, 
and at the same time with a dramatic intensity most rare. 
The Tennessean capital may well be proud of this talented 
young artist; no singer of the evening met with greater 
appreciation. 

Mrs. Wall was a picture of quiet ease, as she stood dur- 
ing Mr. Gordon’s long violin prelude; she sang with excel- 
lent tone production and musical instinct. Further on she 
caught the house with her chromatics and staccato notes, 
her high B delighting all—and her singing of ““My Rosary” 
showed that the fair singer has a heart as well! Mr. Gor- 
don added much to her first number by his tastefully played 
violin obligato; he is musical to his finger tips, and a credit 
to a well-known Cleveland name. 

Misses Winter and Collier sang their two duets with the 
aplomb due to perfect confidence resultant upon numerous 
rehearsals ; the voices blend well naturally, hence their sing- 
ing was much enjoyed. Miss Warren, of Vermont, is the 
enviable possessor of a voice usually described as “thrill- 
ing,” and it sounded forth nobly in Wilson G. Smith’s 
“Quest.” Of Mrs. Smith it can with truth be said that she 
is most artistic in all she does; her sweet voice unites with 
much temperament, and produced instant effect. 

The concert over, Miss Green received her many friends, 
sincere congratulations pouring upon her from all sides. 
This was followed by the usual terpsichorean festivities, 
which continued until early morn. 

Among the subscribers and boxholders were: Mrs. Ham- 
ilton McK. Twombly, Mrs. Algernon S. Sullivan, Mrs. 
George T. Bliss, Mrs, William Jay Schieffelin, Mrs. Charles 
H. Parkhurst, Mrs. Minot J. Savage, Mrs. George H. 
Mairs, Mrs. George Innes, Sr., Mrs. Edward Moran, Mrs. 
Bleeker Banks, Mrs. S. B. Rossiter, Mrs. Frank Jefferson 
Blodgett, Mrs. E. K. Rossiter, Mrs. William Brown, Mrs. 
Edward Pearson Sholl, Mrs. Robert Dunlap, Mrs. William 
G. Wilson, Mrs. George B. Fowler and Mrs. Caspar Fech- 
teler. 





Rubinstein Club Concert. 

The Rubinstein Club, under the direction of William R. 
Chapman, will give a concert at the Waldorf-Astoria on 
Thursday evening, April 13. The club will have the as- 
sistance of the Apollo Quartet and Hans Kronold, the 
’cellist. The concert promises to be of the same unusual 
interest and excellence as the preceding ones. Mr. Chap- 
man has removed from the Madison Avenue Hotel to the 
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The National Conservatory. 


HE series of concerts given by the National Conserv- 

atory Orchestra this season have been financially, as 

well as artistically, successful. Next week we will review 

the fifth concert which took place last evening at Madison 

Square Hall. The series of concerts will be continued dur- 

ing the season of 1899 and 1900. Prominent soloists have 
been engaged and several programs arranged. 

With a view of enlarging the sphere of usefulness of the 
Conservatory by placing its unrivaled tuition—unrivaled 
in respect to completeness and moderate charges—within 
the reach of many students whom their school duties may 
engross during the larger part of the year, a summer term 
has been instituted, to the advantages of which the atten- 
semina- 
vacation 


tion of musical students in out of town colleges, 
ries, &c., and pupils in the enjoyment of a 
period, is particularly invited. 

The summer term begins May 1 and ends August 12. 

As the usual faculty will be present teachers who are too 
busy to study during the year will find excellent opportuni- 
ties of enlarging their repertory and general knowledge 
The fifteenth scholastic year begins September 5, 1899, and 
ends May 1, 1900. The annual entrance examinations will 
be held as follows: 
September 18 (Monday), from 10 A. M. to 12 
and 8 to 10 Pp. M. Piano and organ, Sep- 
tember 19 (Tuesday), 10 A. M. 2to5 P.M 
Violin, viola, contrabass, all 
chestral instruments, September 20 (Wednesday), 
2to 4 P.M. Children’s day, September 23 
and violin, 9 A. M. to 12 M 


Singing 
M., 2to 5 P. M., 


to 12 M., and 


other or 


10 A. M 


cello, harp and 


to 12 M., and 


(Saturday), piano 


Homer A. Norris. 
“Art 


the 


Homer A. Norris is busy reading final proof of his 
of Counterpoint.” His publishers promise the book 
first day of May, and they already have large advance or- 
ders. The binding and general arrangement of the mat- 
ter will be the same as that of “Practical Harmony.” 


A Popular Contralto. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Leonard, the contralto, sang with great 
success with the Oratorio Society, Saturday night last 
Frank Damrosch conducting, and will sing with the Or 
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alto solos sung by Mrs 
Mrs 


vocal 


Elizabeth Leonard were a marked 


resonant voice sounds 


The 
feature of the program. 
particularly well with a full 


Leonard's rich, 
such as was afforded 


Brooklyn Times 


background 


by the accompaniment of the society last night 
Mme. Elizabeth D. Leonard was the soloist last night, and com 
pletely won the hearts of her audience by her rich, sympathetic 


voice and the warmth of her renderings.—Brooklyn Citizen 


who pe 





Mrs. Elizabeth D. Leonard, es a strong, sweet, sympa 
thetic voice, sang Schumann’s “Ich grolle nicht’ and Van der 
Sticken’s “Jugendlust” in a manner that-won her the enthusiastic 


applause of the audience.—New Yorker Herold 

Mrs. Elizabeth D. Leonard gave the Gounod-Bach “Ave Maria” 
with ‘cello obligato. Her voice blended beauti- 
fully with the instrument. Leonard sang again 
Her second number was an aria from “My 
Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” which she gave with a luscious quality 
of tone and a warmth of feeling that charmed her hearers. She was 


sympathetic 
Madame 
“Samson and Delilah,” 


lovely, 


Later on 
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ISSNER HALL was crowded with music lovers on 
Monday night, when Miss Florence Terrel gave a 

piano recital, assisted by Christopher Rothemund, violinist, 
and Miss L. Rothemund, accompanist. Miss Terrel opened 
her very interesting program with the Scarlatti-Tausig 
Sonata in G minor, and at once showed command over her 
instrument and an artistic and intelligent comprehension 
of the difficult music. This was further exhibited in a Fan- 
tasie in C major, by Schumann, which required and re- 
ceived a rapid facility of touch. Of the same nature was a 
concert study by Schloetzer, having a rhythm somewhat like 
a barcarolle, which changed, thus requiring 
a staccato touch. Miss Terrel’s reading of this roused much 


frequently 


applause, as did also a dainty caprice by Kline, and Mosz- 
kowski’s Scherzo Waltz, which gave the pianist opportunity 
to show brilliant style and excellent technic. 

The three favorite Chopin selections followed next: The 
Nocturne in D flat, the waltz arranged by Rosenthal, and 
the G minor Ballade. Of these the waltz was played the 
best, the pianist not seeming to grasp the smooth cantabile 
of the nocturne. Yet the Rubinstein Barcarolle was grace 
fully, even tenderly given, and Liszt's transcription of 
“Hark, Hark, the Lark!” was most satisfying. Her closing 
number, Alexander Lambert’s Tarantelle, was played with 
astounding vigor, especially when one considers that it came 
at the end of a long and difficult program 

Miss Terrel excels in brilliant playing, that being evi- 
dently most in consonance with her nature at present. The 
girl seems very young and her youth contrasts oddly with 
her serene composure and her command of the instrument. 
She gives unusual promise of becoming a remarkably able 
player, for her work even now is far and away above the 
ordinary. 

Mr. Rothemund gave a “Romanze Religioso” of his own 
with a gracefulness of phrasing that won for him an instant 
and cordial expression of the enjoyment it gave to his 
listeners. His other number was the Sarasate “Zigeuner- 
weisen,” which he played with true gypsy lilt. 

Monday evening also the Asacog club of young women, 
one of the finest clubs in town, gave its annual entertain- 
ment at the Assembly Rooms, Academy of Music. The 
program comprised songs by Miss Estelle Harris, soprano; 
Allen G. Waterous, baritone ; Joseph Pizzarello at the piano, 
and Miss Beatrice Herford in some new monologues, heard 
for the first time in Brooklyn. Miss Harris is a young pupil 
of Miss Thursby’s, who is just beginning to be heard in con 
cert. The influence of her teacher is apparent in all she 
sings; indeed her voice has much the quality of Miss 
Thursby’s. It is sweet, flexible and birdlike (to use a much 
abused term). Her selections, which were received with 
much applause, were “Elsa’s Dream,” “Lohengrin,” and a 
group of three French songs, Recitative and Air, from 
“Nitra,” Howland; “Elegie,” Massenet, and “Come, Sweet 
Morning,” an old French song that was wondertully sweet 
and just suited to the girlish voice 

Mr. Waterous was heard in the “Bandolero,” Stuart; 
‘A Dervish Vigil,”” Valmore, and “The Chase,” Mattei. 
His songs were well chosen, both for his voice and for the 
audience. He sings in a manly, vigorous manner, and is 
refreshingly free from affectation. Mr 
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companiments were delightful, and, as always, Miss Her- 

ford charmed her hearers. 

The last concert of the season of the Brooklyn Amateur 
Musical Club (Harry Rowe Shelley conductor) was held 
on Tuesday evening at Memorial Hall, and proved a de- 
lightful occasion both for music and fashion, while the 
floral decorations of the pretty stage eclipsed any seen here 
this Easter season. Timothée Adamowski and Hugo Heinz 
were the assisting artists, with Isadore Luckstone and 
Frederick Peachey at the piano. The club numbers were 
the Brahms’ “Gypsy Songs”; “In May,” Parker; “A Sere- 
nade,” Horrocks; “Vocalise,” Harfager, and four selec- 
tions arranged by Shelley especially for this club: “The 
See,” Godard; “L’Envoi” (Kipling); verses from “In a 
Persian Garden,” Lehmann, and “Mia Piccarella,” Gomez. 
As evidence of the extent to which Kipling is read, it was 
interesting to observe that all present were so familiar with 
the lines of “L’Envoi” that none followed the program on 
which they were printed. These words received a most 

admirable setting in Mr. Shelley’s music, the adagio for 
the last verse being especially fitting. The song was lis 
tened to with earnest attention and received with prolonged 
applause. 

Miss Florence Chatfield and Miss Marion Camp, both 
members of the club, were the soloists for the “Persian 
Garden,” and their voices chorded excellently. Of Miss 
Camp’s voice I have before spoken. Its velvet quality was 
more apparent than usual on Tuesday evening. Our older 
contraltos will have to look to their laurels when this young 
girl is ready to enter the field. 

The club’s good work was especially noticeable in the 
“Vocalise,” by Harfager, where careful training showed in 
every attack and staccato passage. While the club is ama- 
teur it keeps to the strictest professional rules as to re 
hearsals and study. 

Mr. Adamowski’s three selections were all greatly en 
joyed, though the first, the “Scotch Fantasia,” Bruch, mag- 
nificently played, was rather above the majority of his au- 
dience. The “Prize Song” from “Die Meistersinger,” ar- 
ranged by Wilhelmj, and “La Ronde des Lutins,” Braz 
zini, the latter with alternate full chords and picking of the 
strings, a most charming selection and beautifully given, 
both received many recalls. 

Mr. Heinz, who has a full, smooth and rich baritone, 
sang “Vision Fugitive,” Massenet, and a group of three 
songs—Drei Wanderer,” Hermann; “When I Awake,” 
Ellen Wright, and “Forever Thine,” Cantor, giving the 
love songs with such fervor that lovers listening smiled 
into each other’s eyes. 

John Hyatt Brewer had so far recovered from his recent 
severe illness as to lead the Caecilia Ladies’ Vocal Society 
at the concert on Wednesday evening at Association Hall, 
the second in the series of choral concerts by local socie- 
ties which is to close the musical season of the Institute 
The society was very fully represented, the singing was 
pleasing throughout, being marked by balance of the parts, 
accuracy of attack and beauty of shading. The program 
was light and made up from the societies’ large repertory, 
so there is nothing new to chronicle. The most important 
selection was Mr. Brewer’s “Sea and the Moon” (with in- 
cidental solo by Mrs, Eloise Clarke, a member of the so 
ciety), which has been heard several times before, but 
loses nothing by repetition. His beautiful little “Lulla- 
by” was sung as an encore to Sudermann’s “Wedding 
March.” Purcell’s “Nymphs and 
Shepherds,” Rubinstein’s “Dream,” Schubert’s “Who Is 
Sylvia?” the old Russian “Scarlet Sarafan” and Sullivan’s 

Lost Chord,” with Abram Ray Tyler at the organ, com 
plete the chorus numbers. The last roused great enthu- 
siasm. It was taken at a much faster tempo than is 


yracious madrigal 
g & 


usually heard, particularly in the last verse, but this was 
effective for chorus work, though it would not have been 
agreable in a solo 

The soloists were the quartet of the Lafayette Avenue 
Presbyterian Church, Miss Mary H. Mansfield, soprano; 
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Mrs. Marion Van Duyn, contralto; Barclay Dunham, tenor, 
and Hugh E. Williams, bass. Miss Mansfield sang Spick- 
er’s “Shall I Wed Thee?” Helen Hood’s “Disappoint- 
ment,” and Chaminade’s brilliant “My Heart Sings,” giv- 
ing the last with grace and the abundance of voice it calls 
for. Mrs. Van Duyn sang “Thy Name,” Wood, and Chad- 
wick’s “O, Let Night Speak of Me,” adding a sweet lulla 
Mr. Dunham sang with warmth of voice a 
I Love and the 


by as encore. 
Spanish sonnet by MacPherson, John’s 
World Is Mine,” while Mr. Williams sang delightfully 
“The Rosary” and Tosti’s “Spring.” The quartet gave 
Leslie’s “Lullaby of Life,” not often heard here since it 
was sung by the old Madrigal Society of pleasant memory 
Miss Hildegard Hoffmann is to sing “The Creation” in 
German this time, with the German Musical Association, 
Herman Spielter conductor, on April 25 

The Apollo Club is to give an “At Home” 
the Pierrepont Assembly Rooms A. E. B 


to night at 


Mrs. Ratcliffe-Caperton. 

Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton, having closed a most success 
ful season in New York, will not return to her studio, 138 
Fifth avenue, until October 1. Mrs. Caperton will con 
tinue her work at her residence, 408 South Eighteenth 
street, Philadelphia, and at Ogontz School, until June, 
when she will go to England and Germany for her 
vacation 

Mrs. Mina Schilling. 

Mrs. Mina Schilling, the soprano, sang with great suc 

cess with the Philharmonic Society at Montreal last week 


in Handel’s “Samson,” in company with Mrs. Jacoby, 


Evan Williams and Ffrangcon-Davies Here are two 
press notices: 

It may first be said generally that the society has seldom had a 
quartet of vocalists of such equal merit. Number after number was 
performed with an artistic finish and magnetism that added greatly 
to the enjoyment of the splendid work and to the significance of its 
production as a musical event. Further each artist was endowed 
with that nicely adjusted sense of fitness, and gave the true devo 

onal dignity to the work as a whole his was really one of the 
great features of the concert, and it is especially gratifying that the 
society engaged artists who have been trained in the traditions of 
oratorio music and understand its requirements.—Montreal Daily 


tar 


Mrs. Schilling is a stranger here Her voice was beautifully clear 


and flexible, and under perfect control. She made a great impres 
sion with her singing of “With Plaintive Notes” and “Let the 
3right Seraphim.” The soloists were all capable vocalists.—Mon 


treal Gazette 
Tubbs Summer School. 

Busy musicians feel it to be necessary to cut loose from 
care and labor once a year, and get away to rest and think 
All through the year of singing and teaching, the mind 
turns to the weeks of summer when professional duties 
Where can one best spend those weeks? What 
How can one be best fitted 


must cease 
can be best gained in them 
for a new year? 

A season of rest at the seashore, especially when the 
resorts bordering on the grand old ocean contain generous 
amusement, is ideal and practical 

Mr. Tubbs will begin teaching at Allenhurst, Monday, 
July 3, and close Saturday, September 2—nine weeks 
Most pupils remain from four to seven weeks and have 
daily lessons. Those who can be with Mr. Tubbs only one 
or two weeks are urged to have their lessons in the first 
half of July or the last half of August. (The weeks from 
the middle of July to the middle of August are always 
crowded. ) 

Tuition rates will be mailed to any who wish them 
Many have already expressed their intention to study this 
summer, and definite and early registry, stating length of 
proposed stay, is urged. Former pupils who intend to 
resume study this summer will be given preference if they 
register at once. There are always more applicants than 
Mr. Tubbs can receive, and early attention to correspond 
ence is needed. Address him at 121 West Forty-second 
street, New York 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


SECOND SECTION 


National Edition. 





THIRD SECTION. 


HE First and Second Sections of THe MusicaL 
Courter, published respectively July 4 and 
December 7, 1898, represent the most impressive 
specimens of music journalism ever produced. The 
success of these editions has been unparalleled and 
offers the best evidence of the permanency of the 
movement to give to the world a correct and com- 
prehensive idea of the extent of the musical move- 
ment in America—a movement introduced and to 
be perpetuated by the representative paper, THE 
MusicaL CourIER. 

These editions will be followed early this year by 
the Third Section of the National Edition, which 
will contain great features of permanent literary 
value, such as are found in the First and Second 
Sections. 

Many of the best known musical people of Amer- 
ica not in the first two sections are already enrolled 
for representation in the Third Section, and all 
those who desire to be identified with it should send 
in their applications as soon as possible. 

Sections I., II. and III. will be bound in one 
volume, which can be had for $5. The price of the 
First Section is now $3, and of the Second Sec- 


tion $1. 





MONTH before the appearance of the Second 
Section of our National Edition we notified 

all the local news companies here and throughout 
the country that their orders should be placed in 
time and a full complement of copies would be 
supplied. Therefore all those news companies that 
failed to place orders large enough need not com- 
plain now that they find themselves short and must 


pay the advance price. We gave ample notice and 


filled all orders promptly, taking care of the news 
companies at most distant points first, much to the 
discomfort of those in proximity and right here in 


the city. 


T HE peculiarities of the star system are again il- 

lustrated in one direction by the financial dis- 
appointment that befell the Melba Company on the 
Pacific Coast. Melba is the impresario, or im- 
presaria, but no one cared to hear any arias ex- 
cept those which she sang, and the Gadski nights 
were dead losses. This lesson will, at least, keep 
the stars out of the managerial field, but it also in- 
dicates that one star can no longer keep an opera 
company afloat. Here in New York that has long 
since been known, but the country at large is also 
learning how the case stands. 


CHICAGO musical institution recently offered 
$10,000 annual salary to a New York vocal 
teacher to assume charge of its vocal department, 
with the additional privilege of private students to 
enable him increase his income beyond those fig- 
ures. This offer was a larger one than has ever 
been made to a European vocal instructor, and it 
indicates the progress we are making in placing a 
proper estimate upon our home teachers. The 
offer was rejected, as the teacher could not leave 
New York because of his immense clientéle in this 
section of the country. Mr. Oscar Saenger is the 
teacher in question. 


Phesennnaapnggs music at the great department 

stores is something that no one would ever 
have predicted. Yet you may go to Wanamaker’s, 
in this city, and hear good singing, piano playing 
and ’cello playing made by Miss Rosa Gisch, Mr. 
Fraemcke and Hans Kronold. At the Emporium, 
in San Francisco, the same sort of concerts are be- 
ing given. This is getting at the very heart of the 
masses. Shopping and Chopin are no longer im- 
possible. 


— 
RITING in Harper’s Weekly of the Castle 
Square Company’s tributary company in 
Chicago, E. Irenaeus Stevenson remarks: 

“The chorus long in training in Chicago is de- 
scribed as likely more than to rival the quality and 
intelligence of the New York one, and to be full to 
overflowing with incipient prime donne and primi 
uomi. One may smile at this possibility; but it is 
out of just such opportunities for practical study of 
scores at the beginning of stage work and routine 
knowledge that our Eastern or Western young men 
and young women can secure a chance for a career, 
and are likely to be competent for it. I know of no 
better normal school, for many musical post-gradu- 
ates (as well as undergraduates) who will scorn the 
idea, than hard work in general repertory under a 
good chorus-master and a good stage manager. 
It is, or should be, a training honorable in all. Yet 
no young and unknown singer thinks it too hum-, 
ble.” 

This is sound advice. 
the Castle Square Opera Company is of great value. 
Such work is bound to tell in the end. Let the 
national spirit prevail. With the American flag fly- 
ing in the tropics there is no reason why it should 


The missionary work of 


not wave over national opera. 


PEAKING of the next season of opera in this 

city, and advocating new works, the Sunday 
World says: 

In some respects Manager Grau is a reckless man—in 


his salaries, for instance. It might be a good thing if he 


tried to be daring—in the matter of productions. The 
experiment is not dangerous, for the subscribers are in 
different and their guarantees are good. The risk is not 
large. Next season will be a good one for the trial. Let 
“Sappho” be heard, and “Der Evangeliman,” and 
“Sigurd,” and “Salammbo,” and “Le Roi d’Ys,” “Iris,” 
“Cricket on the Hearth,” “Robert the Devil,” “Star of the 
North,” “La Sonnambula,” &c., &c. Educate the public 
into systematic opera going. Create a constituency that 
will be loyal. That should be the policy of a manager who 
controls the situation—absolutely and completely. 


Under the rule of a star combination that has no 
necessity to increase its repertory, and that finds it- 
self applauded by the public because the daily papers 
laud its performances to the sky without any refer- 
ence to the facts, there is no possibility for new pro- 
ductions to be heard. New York was insulted this 
season by introducing Mancinelli’s cheap academic 
proposition, but new works are impossible under 
the Grau star system. Next season we are going 
to hear “Le Cid,” because the star, De Reszké, 
wants it. There is no demand whatever for it be- 
yond the demand naturally to expand the reper- 
tory, but “Le Cid” is not a novelty here. It is 
strictly a one star rhapsody, as Verdi called it, and 
its revival signifies no progress. 

In Boston, which constituted a drawback for lack 
of support, eleven operas were produced in sixteen 
evenings and matinees, and among these was Man- 
cinelli’s stupid composition, produced to please 
Eames, the star—setting although she is. Empty 
houses greeted “Lohengrin,” “Tannhauser,” “Wal- 
kure” and “Tristan,” as the people learned that 
there was to be no ensemble in these works of 
Wagner, and they learned it through THE Covu- 
RIER. Now why do our daily critics not call at- 
tention to the radical defects of the operatic sys- 
tem? We cannot expect it from Krehbiel, who is 
on such terms with the opera aggregation that he 
cannot offend them with a criticism that has an 
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aggressive thought. A critic of a daily paper who 
is trying to engineer a public dinner in behalf of an 
operatic manager (even if he fails in it) is not the 
critic who is expected to tell what he knows to be 
true. It would offend the amour propre of his 
friends in the opera. That is one way for a critic 
to make himself useless as such—the vanity that 
impels him to act as a claqueur for a manager. 





HE make-up man got in his deadly work on 
the music page of last Sunday’s Times’ sup- 
plement. Rosenthal’s name appeared, but the face 
was the face of Alberto Jonas, also a piano virtuoso. 
So the harm done was not great. 


HE Philharmonic Society dates for next season 

are as follows: Public rehearsals, November 

17, December 8, 1899; January 5, January 26, 

February 16, March 9, March 23 and April 6, 1900. 

Evening concerts, November 18, December 9, 1899; 

January 6, January 27, February 17, March 10, 
March 24 and April 7, 1900. 


E learn that there is to be a lively session at 

the Philharmonic Society annual election 

in May. A Franz Schalk party has sprung up 

like a mushroom over night, but the election of 

Emil Paur is assured. Schalk in any case—so it is 

rumored—will attempt to form a _ permanent 
orchestra here next season. Misguided man! 


tly W. A. HAMMOND, Surgeon-General, U. 

S. A., should verify his quotations. Writing 
in last Sunday’s Herald of mad genius he quotes 
that old, tiresome Lombroso-Nordau list, but with 
one singular variation. Read this and shiver: 

“Chopin abandoned his wife because she offered 
to another man the seat he wanted.” 

Apart from the remarkable connotation of this 
sentence, it might be well for Dr. Hammond to 
learn that Chopin never married 


HE American composer has no cause to com- 

plain of his representation at the Fair-Vander- 

bilt wedding last week. Here is the program of 
music played: 


Overture, Mignon.....................Ambroise Thomas 


Os en) sae ae'et Frederick Brandeis 
Bridal Procession from Lohengrin...............Wagner 
EE Ss db bvct dudaweeesetas}sawe < B. O. Klein 
Selections from Romeo and Juliet................ Gounod 
OO ET oe EAE EE ae ee Nevin 
Waltz, In Dreamland.....................-.-- De Koven 
Pie EE ARLE TE Fg ee ee ep Sousa 


Star Spangled Banner. 
We fancy, with the exception of the three foreign 
names, the above is about as American as it well 
can be. 


HE Evening Post quotes the following: 

The London Daily News says that Mascheroni’s bal- 
lad, “For All Eternity,“the copyright of which has just 
been sold by private contract for £2,240, was originally of- 
fered to a London music publisher for £10 and was re- 
fused. But then the publisher could not, of course, have 
had the remotest idea that the song would afterward take 
the fancy of Mme. Patti, who by singing it made its for- 
tune. The incident, however, is by no means without prece- 
dent. The late Mr. Boosey refused to buy Michael May- 
brick’s “Nancy Lee” for a £10 note, though pitying the 
young composer’s evident distress, he laughingly offered to 
publish it on commission. Mr. Maybrick’s share, it is said, 
during the first year exceeded £2,000, though the composer 
himself was so doubtful of it that he issued it under the 
name of “Stephen Adams.” That “To Anthea” was sold 
for £2 2s., and “Kathleen Mavourneen” for £5, are further 
examples of the musical chances of war. On the other 
hand, barely one drawing room song in a hundred covers 
the expenses of printing and publishing. 

“Going for a mere song” seems to have lost its 
significance nowadays. For all eternity, of course, 
means for a brace of years. The Mascheroni song 
is silly “rot.” 


FIVE DOLLARS SUBSCRIPTION. 


N and after April 1, 1899, the annual sub 
scription price of THe MusicaL CourRIER 
will be Five dollars; foreign, Six dollars. 

This applies to all new subscribers. 

Old subscribers and all those now on the books 
as regular subscribers of the paper will be renewed 
at the old price of Four dollars, but the new sub- 
scribers must please send Five dollars for an an- 
nual subscription. The large size of THE Musica 
CourRIER, averaging about 60 pages a week, makes 
it impossible to continue at the old rate, except for 
renewals of those subscriptions now in existence 


For sale at all news stands at 10 cents a copy. 
BOSTON OFFICE. 
HE Boston office of THE 


Steinert 


MusIcAL COURIER 


is now located in Hall, and is in 
charge of Miss Emilie Frances Bauer, who has con- 
cluded her duties on the Pacific Coast for this paper 
and will now remain permanently in Boston to take 
the place of Mrs. A. T. King, who remains with the 
home office. 

Miss Bauer will cover the whole musical field in 
3oston, and will also be pleased to receive all 
3oston and New England 


musical notes from 


people for publication in this paper. 


HE announcement was made in a Sun cable 
dispatch that Siegfried Wagner is betrothed 

at Vienna to an actress of Munich rejoicing in the 
uncommon names of Senta Breenaive. So there is 
We hope that 
There has been 


something in a name after all. 
Mamma Cosima proves amiable. 
so little marrying and giving in marriage by the 
Wagner-Liszt tribe that even a betrothal must 
flutter the dovecotes. Masseltoff Siegfried und 
Senta, and may the former stop composing and 
conducting and go back to architecture, or, better 
still, watch with eagle eye the ticket office at Bay- 
reuth! Cutting coupons is a marked habit of the 
Liszt-Wagner-Von Biilow-D’Agoult family 


HIS was in the Troy Times: 

Dr. Waetzoid, a learned German scientist 
making a study of the relations between pianos and nerves 
and he announces that young girls who engage in piano 
practice are almost sure to be afflicted with nervous dis- 
Doubtless the doctor is correct in 


has been 


orders later on in life 
this view, but the trouble is that he has not gone far 
enough. If he would pursue his investigations in another 
direction he would find that piano practice produces nerv- 
ous disorders not only in those who practice, but in others 
who are forced to listen, and that the latter suffer in a 
greater degree than the former 

Yes, and girls who dance too much, girls who 
wheel too much, girls who read too much, are also 
It is merely a question of 

As for nervous listeners— 


nervous later in life. 
moderation in all things. 
well, the world is large and padded cells are in pro- 
fusion. One whose nerves cannot stand piano prac- 
tice had better emigrate to Manila or its vicinage 
They are too fine for Western life 

PROPOS of the last program of the Philhar- 

monic Society the Times had this to say last 

Saturday morning: 

“The relegation of the orchestra, which is sup- 
posed to be the attraction at these concerts, to a 
position in the dark background was not a cheerful 
spectacle to those who have the best interests of 
music in this community closely at heart. The 
worship of the Personage, especially the singing 
one, might very profitably be left out of the plans 
of an organization which is devoted to the perform- 
ance of orchestral music. But as long as a certain 
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amount of concession has to be made to the public 
demand it should be made in moderation, not at 
wholesale. It seems a tremendous descent from 
the lofty purpose of the Philharmonic Society to 
use a Beethoven Symphony as the prelude to an 
afternoon of glorification of the soloist.” 

The “Singing Personage” is an excellent denom- 
ination for the type of rampant vocal person who 
obtrudes his or her personality on a classic program 
to the sorrow and discomfort of the intelligent 


ones of the audience 


T last we get the details concerning the future 
movements of Hans Richter. The 
Here they are: 


London 


Daily News furnishes them. 

Despite all sorts of contradictory reports in the Viennese 
papers, Dr. Richter has not afforded his friends in this 
country the slightest hint of any alteration in his arrange 
ments to leave Vienna for good after the present month. ° 
The directors of the Halle concerts, we believe, fully expect 
him to fulfill his promise to conduct the performances at 
Manchester and elsewhere next winter, and he has also 
posted Mr. Vert such minete details concerning his sum- 
mer and autumn concerts in London, that Mr. Vert him- 
New York in order to make certain ar- 
rangements there for next Richter will con- 
duct no fewer than six summer concerts at St. James’ Hall, 
namely, on May 15 and 29, and June §, 12, 19 and 26. 

Dr. Richter’s real or supposed vacillation in regard to 
Vienna is no doubt greatly due to the strong influences 
The personal 


self will sail for 
season. Dr. 


which have been brought to bear upon him 
request of the Emperor Francis Josef and a rise in salary 
of 50 per cent tempt him to remain in the 
Austrian capital, where he has spent nearly a quarter of a 
century of his life, and which, also, he had so little thought 
a few months ago he purchased the 
freehold of his dwelling house. Personal considerations 
seem, in fact, to have entered into the present question, al- 
though it is only fair to say that Herr Mahler, whom Rich 
ter appears to suspect of opposing him, has so far shown 


must sorely 


of leaving that only 


himself free from prejudice as personally to propose to the 
Emperor Richter’s increase of salary. Meanwhile the great 
conductor certainly goes at the end of the month to Spain, 
and in May he comes to London, proceeding thence to Bay 
reuth, where, besides directing the rehearsals and perform 
ances of “Die Meistersinger,” he will, after all, conduct at 
any rate the first cycle of “Der Ring des Nibelungen.” 
We will believe when we see Richter that he is 
He is known to be averse, like 
Narcisse 


really in America. 
Liszt, like Wagner, to long sea voyages. 
Vert, his manager, who was here a few days last 
week, said before sailing last Saturday that it was 
an open question if Richter would go to Man- 
chester 
HE “boom” is exciting considerable 
critical From the 
Vienna letter of the London Musical Standard we 


Perosi 
controversy abroad. 
extract the following item concerning the music of 
the young ecclesiastic: 

“Don Lorenzo Perosi is a diligent young man, 
for at the age of twenty-seven he has already writ- 
ten twenty-five masses and some oratorios. If puff- 
ing and fame were identical, the Italian monk would 
be a great celebrity. The public attention was 
drawn to him just as it is wont to be drawn to the 
latest circus artist. The result was a financial suc- 
cess (of which one must be glad, as the proceeds 
went to the Consumption Hospital at Alland, near 
Vienna), but perhaps detrimental to his real fame, 
for people went expecting nothing less than a new 
Handel and a work of grand dimensions with mag- 
nificent wonder compelling effects, whereas the 
“Risurrezione di Lazzaro” is very unpretentious, 
seeming rather to avoid than seek effect. In Pe- 
rosi’s work we heard many a voice from that of 
Schiitz down to Brahms, but the one voice we de- 
sired to hear because it would have been strange to 
us was nowhere audible Pa- 
lestrina’s a capella style is blended with Wagner’s 


Perosi’s own voice. 


manner, Handel and Liszt are made to shake hands 
The young Italian throughout shows eclecticism, 
but no originality; quite in the Bayreuth master’s 
style, he makes the orchestra independent and not a 
mere accompaniment of the vocal parts. The 


Italian soloists, except the baritone, Silla Carobbi, 
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who was respectable, were extremely bad; Frau 
Baronsfeld, who had a very small part, was good. 
The performance, under Mahiler’s direction, was 
most excellent.. There is no doubt disappointment 
was the feeling with which the vast majority left 
the hall. As someone suggests, this oratorio is bet- 
ter fitted for performance in the refectory of a large 
convent by the monks with boy trebles before in- 
vited guests than in a modern concert hall.” 


=. 


HE Jewish Ledger, of New Orleans, prints an 

article by Cantor Julius Braunfeld on “Jewish 
It is good as far as it goes, but it 
doesn’t go far enough. The names of Max Bruch, 
Ignaz Brill, Karl Goldmark, Halévy, Hiller, 
Joachim, Jadassohn, Joseffy, Levi, Mendelssohn, 
Moscheles, Meyerbeer, Moszkowski, Offenbach, 
David Popper, De Pachmann—whose real name is 
Bachmann — Remenyi, Rosenhain, Rubinstein, 
Rosenthal, Karl Tausig and Wieniawski are given. 
Why not Bizet, Brahmsy Saint-Saéns, Thalberg, 
Heller, Kalkbrenner, John Field, the pianist; Leo- 
pold Damrosch, Leopold De Meyer, Max Bendix, 
Nicolas Rubinstein, Rossini, Vieuxtemps—who 
had, like Saint-Saéns, Hebraic blood in his veins— 
Emmanuel Chabrier, Schulhoff, Herman Cohen, 
Liszt’s pet pupil; J. B. Cramer, Felicien David, 
Davidoff, David, the violinist and friend of Men- 
delssohn; Gottschalk, the pianist; Heinrich Herz, 
Hummel, the Patti family, who have a strong ad- 
mixture of Jewish blood; Paderewski, Fanny 
Bloomfield-Zeisler, the De Reszkés (?), Alberto 
Jonas, Cesar Franck, and perhaps Richard Wag- 
ner, and others, too numerous to 


mention. 


Musicians.” 


many, many 


WANTED, INFORMATION. 


AS. present there are probably about 2,500 Amer- 

ican pupils studying abroad. There have 
been about this same number of students rushing to 
foreign lands for years past, and the question has 
arisen, “Where are they; what becomes of them?” 
All through the West, North, South and East every 
city or town has the greatest singer, violinist or 
pianist in the world, but these wonderful beings are 
never heard of beyond a radius of 100 miles. These 
celebrities are all pupils of some pompous foreign 
teacher or other, and seldom can do more than 
reiterate that fact. 

This accounts for a few dozen of those who 
“went abroad.” Where are the rest? Suppose New 
York sends fifty students to Europe annually; this 
means that fifty sources of revenue will be taken 
from New York teachers, dressmakers, butchers, 
bakers, music and book stores and the street car 
system. The pupils remain sometimes for four 
years—then what? Will New York have returned 
to her fifty brilliant, self-supporting artists, or fifty 
conceited, superficial anomalies, who are only able 
to say on all occasions, “We were pupils of So-and- 
so.”” What has become of the thousands of students 
who flocked to Europe four years ago for a thor- 
ough training? Out of-the number, what great 
singer, pianist or violinist has ever been given back 
tous? Does it average 2 to 2,000 students? What 
a ridiculous arrangement it is! We send our gifted 
youngsters to Europe at a great expense to this 
country. Upon their return prepared to do fully 
as well as the average foreign student who has 
graduated we promptly tell them: “Not much! 
Who wants to hear you? You're an American.” 
Then we embrace with enthusiasm any complete 
fake Europe has refused further to support; we 
féte him, our women make love to him, the men 
give him most artistically drawn checks, and all the 
while the American pupil is sinking more and more 
into the background. 

Occasionally it transpires that some young vocal- 
ist makes more than a local reputation, and with the 
proceeds of many fairly profitable engagements 


she rushes over to Europe in response to the gen- 
eral advice of her good friends. After a stay of a 
year and a half she returns. It is not too strong a 
statement to make that nine out of every ten such 
cases return with seriously impaired vocal organs, 
all originality sapped from their singing and action. 

There are as many gifted pianists and violinists 
ruined in Europe as singers, which seems an ex- 
aggerated statement to make, in view of the army 
of afflicted vocalists which lands annually on 
America’s shore; that very army concerning whose 
ultimate destiny we are making all these inquiries. 
Do they spread through the land and endeavor to 
support themselves by teaching, when they are not 
fit to teach? 

They surely cannot make a living by writing 
criticisms for the daily papers, for there would be 
about 300 returned pupils to one paper. Do they 
marry and drag out a dreary, dissatisfied, ambition- 
starved life, thinking of the money and time they 
have wasted endeavoring to become that for which 
nature, even in her most frantic moods, never in- 
tended them to be? It is useless to speculate upon 
this subject, but it furnishes much food for reflec- 
tion. Once more, what becomes of 999 out of every 
1,000 pupils who go abroad to study? 


FOR A NATIONAL OPERA. 


MEMORIAL was recently sent to the County 
Council of London in favor of permanently 
establishing in that city a national opera. Professor 
Villiers Standford, the well-known composer, wrote 
a letter in favor of the scheme to the London Times 
in which he called attention to several startling 
facts. “England is the only great country in Eu- 
rope which does not possess such an institution. 
All European countries look upon dramatic music 
of high class as an essential factor in the refinement 
and cultivation of the people.” Professor Stand- 
ford asks for £150,000 for the establishment of an 
opera house, and believes that to start with this the 
public would gladly co-operate. He asks how often 
does London hear Gluck, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Weber or Auber. And then the native British 
composer who is “snowed” under by foreign com- 
poser, he might have an opportunity of demon- 
strating his ability. At least he would get a hear- 
ing; at least native born singers would get a hear- 
ing, and employment given to numerous persons. 
The prices could be within the reach of all, “Co- 
vent Garden opera prices meaning closed doors for 
the bulk of people.” The language sung to be 
English, the grand tongue of Milton, Shakespeare, 
Keats and Shelley. 

Now, doesn’t it all sound singularly like our own 
case? As Mr. Runciman says, there have been no 
great British composers since Purcell, because the 
Italian and German overran England and crushed 
native talent. 

How about America? Young as is this country 
politically, the same condition of affairs prevail as 
in Great Britain. What chance has the American 
composer, the American singer, the American in- 
strumentalist? We long for opera sung in the ver- 
nacular, yet when Mrs. Jeannette M. Thurber of- 
fered it on a superior scale the enterprise had the 
life crushed out of it by foreign organizations on a 
basis against which it was hopeless to compete. 
We can never hope for a national opera until the 
worship of foreign singers, foreign composers, for- 
eign schemes of all sorts is stamped out. Suppose 
the million dollars—in round numbers, the sum 
spent by the American public in foreign opera this 
season—had gone toward the foundation of a na- 
tional opera, what permanent results we might now 
be enjoying! As it is, all the money disappears, 
being carted away to be spent in Europe by Eu- 
ropeans. Grand opera in New York is a deliberate 
slap in the face at our most valued and patriotic 
sentiment and institutions. One million dollars 
would found a great permanent orchestra; one 


million dollars would found a great school of na- 
tional opera, the musical value of which would be 
practically incalculable. 

Think of England being in musical darkness for 
the past 300 years simply because of foreign aggran- 
dizement! What chance has the British composer 
had? None. Why? Because competition with 
the foreign horde was and is impossible. What 
chance has the American musician? One chance, 
and one only. Revolt all along the line; refuse to 
encourage the foreign operatic mushroom and 
then will follow the dawn of a glorious artistic in- 
dependence. But unless that is done our condition 
will be worse than England’s, and then heaven help 
the native-born musician! Far better study the 
noble art of plumbing than harmony. The foreign 
rats will swarm all over the musical ship. 





MANAGER, COVENT GARDEN. 


(}* another page will be found the prospectus 

of the Grand Opera Syndicate, Limited, 
London, W. C., of which Mr. Maurice Grau is 
managing director. The whole scheme is rather 
diminutive from the American viewpoint, the ex- 
pense of opera being much less in London than 
here, because the stars charge so much less. De 
Reszké gets $2,200 a night here; in London he 
sings for $1,000—£200. (On the Continent for $200 
—1,000 francs, although he never has sung in Ger- 
many or the Netherlands and only occasionally in 
Paris, where the prices are still lower.) Eames and 
Nordica get about $300 to $400 a night in London; 
here they get $600 to $800. Hence the small capi- 
talization of the London scheme, which also offers 
very little opportunity for Mr. Grau, as he gets a 
salary of about $4,000 to do the work of managing 
director. 

It is for this reason, probably, that the manager 
of the Covent Garden, London, England, Grand 
Opera is to receive a benefit at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York. We are not aware 
whether his London associates, the Earl de Grey, 
Lord Farquhar, Messrs. Coutts & Co., the bankers, ° 
and Lady de Grey know anything about the nature 
of American benefit performances, but they are 
usually given under a prearranged contract as part 
of a business scheme, or they are given to poor, 
broken-down singers, actors, families of poverty- 
stricken doorkeepers or stage hands that died sud- 
denly of the mumps or some similar theatrical 
disease. The contracts of the musicians engaged 
at the Metropolitan Opera House stipulate that they 
must give their services free to one benefit perform- 
ance. This looks, then, as if it was a prearranged 
business scheme. But then Mr. Grau reports that 
the company made money, and a dividend is about 
to be declared. If so, why exact this work out of 
the musicians? The union should not permit such 
an imposition. 

What is of great interest, however, is the im- 
pression of the benefit given to the manager of the 
Covent Garden Opera upox@e Lords, Ladies and 
other members of British society. The manager 
of the Covent Garden Opera makes a large profit 
on his New York enterprise, and he gets a salary 
for his work as managing director in London, and 
yet it is asked that the people of New York should 
come with their dollars to give him a benefit at the 
Metropolitan Opera House on an occasion when 
many people who are earning all they receive 
honestly are expected to give him their services 
free of charge, just as if he were in need of the cash 
for urgent reasons. 

If such a thing were really possible, if a benefit 
is earnestly projected by some of Mr. Grau’s friends, 
is it not really time to call it off, just as the dinner 
of Mr. Krehbiel was called off? How will Mr. 
Grau stand before London society with this insignia 
of beggary pinned to his lapel? Mr. Grau did not 
care for the dinner; Mr. Grau does not wish a 
benefit. No successful financial operator desires 
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a benefit, for it constitutes at once a reflection upon 
his financial standing; it besmirches the financial 
status. Mr. Grau is not asking for a benefit, nor 
can the managing director of the Covent Garden, 
London, Opera House accept what is usually given 
in America to the invalid actor, Patsy Roony, or 
the sick children of Mrs. Molloy, who cleans the 
green room of Sam Jack’s Opera House, or similar 
mendicants. That will never do; no. Mr. Grau, 
the manager of the Grau Opera Company, and the 
managing director of the Covent Garden, London, 
England, Grand Opera, needs no benefit. He has 
had all the benefits that can appropriately be re- 
ceived by any stranger in the midst of us, and he 
will not associate his name with begging, nor will 
he make it appear that Grand Opera under foreign 
auspices is, after all, even after a successful season, 
a common bunco scheme, organized to get at any 
opportunity a few thousand American dollars on 
false pretenses. The managing director of the 
Covent Garden, London, England, Opera is too in- 
telligent a man to permit his name to be used for 
such a diaphanous piece of very ordinary trickery. 


JOSEFFY WILL PLAY HERE. 
HE news that Rafael Joseffy has at last con- 
sented to give a single piano recital April 27, 
at Carnegie Hall, will overjoy his many admirers in 
this city. The little giant of the keyboard is giving 
a limited number of recitals this spring, and it was 
feared at first that he would not appear in New 
York. His recent successful recital at New Haven 
must have cheered this modest artist. He is still 
the unique Joseffy, the solitary pianist alive who 
preserves the traditions of the great Karl Tausig. 
In a day of brutal brilliancies and attempts to 
transcend the limits of the keyboard Joseffy, an 
idealist in his art, refuses to be swept away by main- 
traveled currents. 

His program reflects his exquisite taste in ar- 
ranging a recital. It begins with the F minor 
Brahms Sonata—he set the fashion here for this 
sonata, having played the andante at a Thomas 
concert two years ago—two Schubert-Liszt songs, 
the great fourth Ballade in F minor, a mazurka by 
Chopin, and an etude by Henselt in B flat minor, 
a nocture and menuet by Rubinstein, Liszt’s Bal- 
lade—presumably in B minor—and in conclusion 
Tschaikowsky’s Sonata in G, a work never heard 
in concert in this city. It has been reviewed in 
Tue Musica Courter, and is a highly character- 
istic, highly colored specimen of Tschaikowsky’s 
genius. This program we submit as being novel 
and entertaining. Joseffy will be assured of a big 
house and a warm reception. His public appear 
ances are all too rare. 





MR. GRAU NOT HUNGRY. 


l{E dinner which Mr. Krehbiel planned for 
Maurice Grau has been rejected by that gen- 
tleman after a careful perusal of the arguments 
Tue Courter brought to bear against it. The 
support of it by the whole press could not convince 
Mr. Grau that it would be wise to reject our advice, 
and he has therefore concluded to follow the dic- 
tates of good, common sense. After all, Mr. Grau 
is not hungry; not hungry for a public dinner that 
would represent a kind of apology for not doing 
what he really desires to do. 

Neither Mr. Krehbiel, as a public critic, supposed 
to hold aloof from all association with the institu- 
tions he is expected to criticise, nor Jean de Reszké, 
a member of Mr. Grau’s company, acted with good 
taste when they became the sponsors of this pro- 
posed tax upon a large number of people who could 
not have afforded to refuse the subscription to a 
Grau dinner. Mr. de Reszké should be satisfied with 
the $3,000 a night he and his brother get here in 
America, and Mr. Krehbiel should see to it that 
the miserable polyglot performances at the Metro- 


politan Opera House are thoroughly analyzed in- 
stead of permitting the insult to our musical intelli- 
gence to be repeated ad infinitum and ad nauseam. 
This system of mutual admiration, continued at the 
expense of our national culture, should be ended, 
and some appeal should be made to conscience and 
to duty and to art, and to our own future as a mu- 
sical nation. Reform of the orchestra, reform of the 
chorus, reform of the mise-en-scéne, reform in re- 
hearsals, reform in repertory, reform in the system, 
should be preached instead of devoting the time and 
the space of a daily paper to a pernicious activity 
erected upon a sickening sycophancy 


PIANO RECITAL PROGRAMS. 
E LSEWHERE we quoted the program of the 


forthcoming Joseffy recital, not as an ideal 
specimen, but as illustrative of the pianist’s taste 
and culture. It is especially selected by him as 
reflecting his idiosyncrasies—in a word, the pianist 
suits the program. Too many artists make up a 
conventional program because they think they 
must not because the selections suit them. Rubin 
stein was sometimes very careless in his programs 
He was so omnivorous that he often gave his hear 
ers a jumble of styles. Yet, when he took his time 
in arrangement, the result was very fitting. His 
seven historical programs are classic in their 
make-up. Franz Rummel was another pianist who 
was all-embracing in his selections. Von Bilow 
overdid the sonatas of Beethoven, and set a most 
pernicious fashion. Since his death the last five 
sonatas of the master have been hurled at us by 
ambitious pianists, and often with unhappy conse- 
quences. Emil Sauer is an artist who is happy in 
his combinations. The approaching recitals of 
Teresa Carrefio show a due appreciation ‘of what 
suits the individual taste and style of this great 
artist. Madeline Schiller has compiled two capital 
and appropriate programs, and Rosenthal—Rosen- 
thal plays everything well. But even Rosenthal is 
heard to better advantage in certain numbers. No 
single pianist may attempt with impunity all styles 
Liszt did, but if Liszt were in the pianistic arena to 
day we doubt if he would be king of the others. 
The standard is vastly elevated since his time. 
De Pachmann should stick to Chopin—not all of 
Chopin—and to Henselt; d’Albert to Bach, Bee- 
thoven and Brahms; Busoni to Bach, Beethoven 
and Liszt. It is a wise pianist who knows his own 
limitations, and it was Goethe who shrewdly re- 
marked that by their limitations we recognize men 


of genius. 


Concert at St. Luke’s Hospital. 
P Ngpeesa pgp aaa concert was tendered to the 


nurses in the training school attached to St. Luke’s 
Hospital, Cathedral Heights, Saturday evening, April 8, 
in the parlors of the Vanderbilt Pavilion. Among the art- 
ists who kindly volunteered were Edward O'Mahony, the 
well-known basso, who sang “The Mighty Deep,” by 
Jude, and Hatton’s “Simon the Cellarer” with masterly 
style and humor: Mile. Henriette Corradi, who gave with 
the charm of finished vocalization French songs by Gou 
nod, Massenet and Chaminade; Mrs. Louise C. Johnston, 
who sang two ballads with a fresh well trained soprano 
voice; George A. Fleming, who won a well merited 
encore after Granier’s “Easter Song”; T. S. Hanson, who 
sang Van de Water’s “Elaine,” and a duet with Mlle 
Corradi. There were admirable piano solos by Frank 
Treat Southwick and Mile. Berthe Pemberton in Chopin 
Bach, Mendelssohn and Liszt selections 
One of the hits of the evening was made by Miss Saidee 
Vere Milne, who may be justly termed the feminine 
Grossmith, her mimicry of the mandolin and burlesque of 
soloists and instruments in her inimitable “Countryman at 
the Oratorio,” fairly convulsing the audience. The artists 
seemed to derive inspiration from the radiant faces of the 
white capped listeners that bespoke their enjoyment of the 
program, which was arranged by Mrs. Ada Crisp 


Toronto Manager Here. 
I. E. Suckling, manager of Massey Hall, Toronto, and a 
gentleman who is intensely interested in music in Canada, 
was in town last week. 
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Ah, who is this with twinkling feet 
With glad young eyes and laughter sweet, 
Who tosses back her strong, wild hair, 

And saucy kisses flings to Care, 
The while she laughs at her? Beware 


You who this winsome maiden meet! 
She dances on a daisied throne 


About her waist a slender zone 


Of dandelion’s gold; her eyes 


Are softer than the summer skies 
And blue as violets; and lies 


A tearful laughter in her tone 
She reaches dimpled arms and bare; 
Her breath is sweet as wild rose air; 
She sighs, she smiles, she glances down 
Her brows meet in a sudden frown; 
She laughs; then tears the violets drown 
'f you should mect her—ah, beware! 
E.ta HiccGinson 
ERE are two stories. | have never seen them 
in print. Brother “Pianola” Chilton told me 
the first. Rudjard Kipling invited an English 
friend to breakfast here. Fish-cakes were served. 
\ dubious look settled upon the impassive face of 
the guest. Then he burst forth, after he had tasted: 
“I say, Kipling, isn’t there something dead in this 
bun?” 


* 
* * 


The second story was told me in strict confidence 
by Charles Frederick Nirdlinger, the well-known 
dramatic critic. He wished to print it himself 
[his was a year ago. Having patiently awaited the 
appearance of the anecdote, I tell it now with due 
apologies to Mr. Nirdlinger: You all know James 
Creelman, the war correspondent and newspaper- 
man-at-large. Creelman was in London five years 
ago, and meeting George Moore, the novelist, en- 
gaged him in conversation. I think Creelman at 
the time was securing writers for the Cosmopolitan. 
Moore hinted that he would write something. 
Creelman gently shook his head. 

“You see, Moore, we are only engaging well- 
known men; men in the eye of the public at this 
time.’’ Moore looked pensive. The next day, to 
use his own phrase, Creelman felt like kicking him- 
self off the island. He discovered that George 
Moore and his novel “Esther Waters’ were town 
talk. This is a true tale 


x * » 


My Easter reading, among other things, em- 
braced two remarkable volumes devoted to music, 
both written by Englishmen, yet as various as if 
produced in Italy and Germany, instead of in Lon- 
don, and by the Unicorn Press. One is called “Old 
Scores and New Readings,” by John F. Runci 
man, and the other “The Fringe of an Art’”—de- 
lightful title!—by Vernon Blackburn. The former 
is music critic of the Saturday Review, the latter 
music critic of the Pall Mall Gazette. Both men 
write what is called “the new criticism.” The 
personal note sounds clear and puissant. 

Mr. Runciman is a born fighter, a mighty man of 
libels. He has stirred up the slumbering British 
musical creature, and the stirring thereof has not 
been a pleasant one. It has frequently suggested 
the pointed prod of a healthy shod shoe. In his 
dedicatory preface te Frank MHarris—formerly 
editor of the Saturday Review—Mr. Runciman 
sounds the keynote of what he considers sound 
criticism of music. He says: “If criticism is to be 
written at all, it must be written with a view of giv 
ing us new sensations and emotions and thoughts; 
it must open a new world to our view, the world 
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created by the energy and temperament of the man 
who writes it.” 

Mr. Runciman then proceeds to talk in the most 
vigorous Saxon about a-lot of interesting themes. 
His is a robust voice; his is a robust idealism. It 
is a mistake to suppose him a blind disciple of 
George Shaw. This gentleman stands on his own 
critical legs, and has even had the temerariousness 
to cry “Pooh-pooh” in the face of Mr. Shaw’s pet 
Wagner theories. Mr. Runciman writes strong, 
ruddy-fibred English, and has an ear for prose 
cadence—not Mr. Blackburn’s, but yet an ear that 
hears the music of the phrase. He must be a young 
man, he is so impertinently iconoclastic. His essay 
on Henry Purcell contains some fine things. I 
never heard but one song of Purcell’s, and that 
reeked with overwhelming pathos, so I can’t tell if 
Mr. Runciman’s claim for England’s “last great 
musician” is a just one. He puts Purcell aloft with 
the great gods. His Handel worship is magnificent. 
As the Handelian architecture seems hollow lath, 
plaster and stucco to me, again I can’t argue on the 
subject, not to méntion the fact that we have never 
heard Handel properly sung in New York. But 
when I hear Mr. Runciman declare that Handel is 
the greatest man that ever lived, I prick up my ears 
and wonder, wonder deeply. His Bach admiration 
is solid, and of Mozart he writes in letters of fire 
and gold. I agree with him that Verdi is over- 
rated, and his mauling of Wagner is beautiful— 
simply beautiful. He is one with Nietzsche in de- 
claring “Parsifal” an immoral work, immoral be- 





cause it denies life. 

I wonder what George Moore said when he read 
this “Parsifal” essay in the Saturday? 

The essays that most please are “Tristan” and 
“Siegfried.” Tschaikowsky gets his dues, while 
poor old Brahms is dismissed with Finckian court- 
esy. Dvorak is pronounced “brainless,” and for the 
most part this is true—he has written much brain- 
less music. Weber, Schubert, Italian opera, Haydn, 
Bayreuth—he hits out from the shoulder in this 
particular essay—and Lamoureux are discussed 
with a naked and engaging frankness. He makes a 
strong plea, and a satisfactory one, for the “St. 
John” Passion music of Bach. Mr. Runciman fears 
no one, neither gods nor devils, and there is vitality 
and freshness in his book. He must have trod 
heavily on Philistine feet, but he doesn’t seem to 
care. His working philosophy of life is the reverse 
of Schopenhauerian, of the silly pessimist. He is a 
practical musician and dearly loves a “muss” with a 
fellow critic. He must have Irish blood in his veins, 
else why that critical chip poised so constantly, yet 
so aggressively, on his shoulder? 





"ele 

Of totally different quality is Mr. Blackburn and 
“The Fringe of an Art.” His book savors Latin. 
There is a sweetness, a rich fullness and delicate fall 
to his phrasing that bespeaks a feeling for the mod- 
ern Latin—the Gaul across the salty channel. Here 
we get no reverbations of the resonant Runciman 
voice, a voice that may be heard at a great distance. 
Mr. Blackburn is rather gentle, rather feminine in 
his assertiveness. He is, however, quite firmly 
fixed in his notions, but never raises his voice. His 
prose style is charming. He talks of modernity in 
music—the capital essay of the volume—Arrigo 
Boito—this is a subtle study—Calvé, Rossini, Vic- 
tor Maurel—giving that great artist his just due— 
“Don Giovanni”—bravo, Mr. Blackburn!—‘“Otello,” 
rather overdone for me—Tschaikowsky, excellently 
handled—*Parsifal,” interesting as affording the 
spectacle of another temperamental view of a sub- 
ject so cavalierly handled by Mr. Runciman. Mr. 
Blackburn is first literary and then musical. The 
manner in which he writes of Dr. Charles Burney 
proves this. He appreciates the peculiar and fan- 
tastic quality of Berlioz and speaks with genuine 
affection of Gounod. Both these books should be 
issued by an American publisher. Imported they 


are too expensive for most musical people. They 
are sound and lovely contributions to the criticism 
of a lovely art. Mr. Blackburn is the dreamer of 
the twain, Mr. Runciman the critic militant. Both 
men have accomplished much in the stagnant fen 
of English music. 

ao fe 

Emil Sauer, in last week’s number of the /n- 
dependent, in the course of an article on “The Color 
Value in Music,” writes: 

“I may truly say that I have found an inspiration 
in art that has greatly aided my music, and that 
there is not an art gallery in all Europe that I have 
not seen and that I do not love. I believe that I 
have learned more from painting and the study of it 
that is of benefit to me than I derived even from 
Nicolai Rubinstein, great as is my debt to him. 

“There seems to me ever to be a harmony be- 
tween art and music, and I worship at the shrine of 
Velasquez, who appeals to me as the greatest of 
painters, especially in the matter of color, and the 
two that come after him in the order of merit are 
Titian and Rembrandt. Velasquez teaches me 
much. When I look at one of his pictures, as I 
have done in Madrid, and see there ten thousand 
shades of black and gray, he shows me as nothing 
else can the possibilities of color significance and 
gradation, and it thus becomes possible for me to 
apply something of the same color grades to music, 
and in the interpretation of it to give to music a 
color value that it were impossible to obtain other- 
wise.” 

* * 

One day the well-known classical playwright M. 
Empis was reading a new piece to the committee of 
the Comédie Frangaise, when one of the members 
fell fast asleep. M. Empis objected to M. Samson 
voting on his work. ‘“M. Samson,” said the dra- 
matist, “was snoring during at least one act, which 
is, perhaps, the best; hence he is scarcely justified 
in giving an opinion.” “In the first place, M. Em- 
pis,” replied the actor thus incriminated, “I was 
not snoring, but merely sleeping aloud; in the sec- 


ond place, sleep may also be an opinion.” 
* 


* 


* * 

The late Aubrey Beardsley, A. Symons says, 
would rather have been a great writer than a great 
artist. He was neither, of course, thongh he had 
much talent as a draftsman, and made desperate, 
if desultory, efforts to become an author. When he 
had, upon occasion, to fill up a form of admission to 
some library to which his friend was introducing 
him, he insisted on describing himself as a “man of 
letters.” He left no prose, Mr. Symons reminds us, 
“except that fragment of a story (‘Under the Hill’), 
and in verse only the three pieces published in 
the Savoy. Here, too, he was terribly anxious 
to excel, and his patience over a medium so un- 
familiar, and hence so difficult, to him as verse, was 
infinite. We spent two whole days on the grassy 
ramparts of the old castle at Arques-la-Bataille, 
near Dieppe, I working at something or other in 
one part, he working at “The Three Musicians’ in 
another. The eight stanzas of that amusing piece 
of verse are really, in their own way, a tour de force. 
3y sheer power of will, by deliberately saying to 
himself ‘I will write a poem,’ and by working with 
such strenuous application that at last a certain 
result, the kind of result he had willed, did really 
come about; he succeeded in doing what he had cer- 
tainly no natural aptitude for doing.” 

ei. 

W. S. Gilbert was once at a social gathering in 
the house of a rich but ignorant woman, who posed 
as a patron of music. The hostess asked the 
cynical Scotchman: “And what is Bach doing now? 
Is he composing anything?” “No, madam,” was 
the grave reply, “he is just now decomposing.” 


ef: \e 
It’s old, but never dead, is this joke; just like 
Bach’s music. 


firm of London music publishers received a few 
days ago a letter from the organist of a church in 
New London, Conn., preferring the following re- 
quest: “Would you kindly inform me how a letter 
will reach Mr. Ben Jonson, author of song words, 
‘Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes’?” 


* * »* 


Harriet L. Levy wrote a clever sketch for the 
Argonaut, called “When the Truth is Told.” Here 
it is: 

San Francisco (in a shrill whisper)—Have they 
gone? 

The Press—Yes. 

San Francisco—All of them? 

The Press—All. 

San Francisco—Ellis? 

The Press—Yes. 

San Francisco—And the agents? 

The Press—Yes. 

San Francisco—And Melba, and Gadski, and 
everybody? 

The Press—All of them. 

San Francisco (heaving a deep sigh)—Ah! 

The Press—You don’t seem sorry. 

San Francisco—Oh, it was awful! 

The Press—Not the opera? 

San Francisco—No, the strain, the ecstasy—I 
couldn’t have stood it another night. I’m dead. 

The Press—The strain? 

San Francisco—Yes, trying to live up to all the 
raptures you said I was feeling. Ye gods, such feats 
as I have been performing! “Sitting breathless” 
on Tuesday, and “lying prostrate” on Wednesday, 
“lifted from my chair” on Thursday, and “electri- 
fied” on Friday—do you wonder that I am a nerv- 
ous wreck on Sunday? Such descriptions! 

The Press—They were rather neat. Did you see 
that one in Tuesday’s—— 

San Francisco—Tuesday? 
charge like musketry on Tuesday, or was that the 
time that half of me was shouting “bis! bis!” (I 
never heard the word before in my life) while the 
other half was hurling encores? I get things mixed. 
Let me see. Tuesday? Oh, of course. I know 
now—Tuesday was the apoplexy night. 

The Press—The what? 

San Francisco—The apoplexy night; when the 
house throbbed and the aisles congested. Wasn't 
it? 

The Press—Oh, well, if that’s your appreciation 
I dare say you didn’t care for the opera, 





Did the applause dis- 


of art! 
either. 

San Francisco—Did you? 

The Press—Certainly. I though the perform- 
ance most creditable. 

San Francisco—Creditable! That's just it. They 
were all creditable, and conscientious, and artistic, 
and all the other things that don’t make the shivers 
run up and down your spine, and don’t make you 
wish that you were a corsage bouquet so that you 
might fling yourseif upon the stage. 

The Press—You went? 

San Francisco—Of course I went. To begin 
with, I was music hungry, and then I could see my 
fate if I didn’t go. I had to make a record if I ex- 
pected to hear De Reszké next year. (Confiden- 
tially.) I’m going to ask you something. 

The Press—Well? 

San Francisco—Will you tell me the truth? 

The Press—Why not? 

San Francisco—Well, then, aren’t you glad it’s 
all over? 

The Press—Why, no. 

San Francisco—Not a teeny, weeny bit? 

The Press—Not at all. I have two adjectives in 
stock that I haven’t touched yet. 

San Francisco (drawing her chair closer)—Tell 
me, did you think Melba so terribly great? 

The Press (transfigured)—Melba! The most 
luminant thing in fascinating diablerie we have ever 
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seen. Such carmine tints! Such a colossal tem- 
perament! As Carmen 

San Francisco—You are getting things muddled 
—that’s De Lussan. 

The Press—Ah, so it is! 
I think of Melba? Oh, yes; I have it. 
phenomenal lyrical soprano upon the stage. 
faultless intonation—what coloratura. Never 

San Francisco—No, no, no! That’s not what I 
want at all—nothing professional. Don’t you see, 
it’s all over now? You don’t have to any more. 
They’re all far away by this time. That’s why I’m 
asking you—did you really think it all so extra- 
ordinary? 

The Press—Never in the history of the opera has 
there been gathered into one organization such a 
constellation of stars. The leader—a magic wand; 
the stage manager 

San Francisco—Stop; please stop! I see that 
you don’t understand me yet. Now, this is what | 
mean: Suppose that you were some poor beggar of 
a musician who had denied himself all sorts of luxu- 
ries, and saved his nickels just for this opera, and 
suppose that you had paid $5 admission, and 

The Press—What! Me pay $5 admission! Five 
dollars to see a Tivoli performance of ‘I Pagliacci’! 
Five dollars to hear “La Bohéme” without a tenor! 
Five dollars to drag through that dreary night of 
“Faust”! Five dollars! ‘Frisco, dear girl, you're 
nutty! 





Let me see—what did 
The most 
What 











* * 


There is more truth and wit than poetry in that 
last paragraph. 


a 


Mme. Ogden-Crane’s Musicale. 


ADAME OGDEN-CRANE gave a pupils’ musicale 

at her studio, 3 East Fourteenth street, last Thurs- 

day afternoon. Her rooms were crowded to overflowing 
with interested listeners. 

The program opened with a piano solo by Mrs. Ger- 
trude McCowan, followed by a ladies’ trio, “Dance Song,” 
incidental solo by Anna Toohey. Miss Anna Toohey 
sang a soprano solo, “Sweetheart.” This was her first 
appearance. Miss Toohey has a beautiful voice of high 
range. With careful study she will make a very fine 
singer. Soprano solo, “Ava Maria,” sung by Miss Nora 
Hickey, displayed a voice of dramatic and sympathetic 
power; she is evidently an earnest student. This was her 
first appearance. Mrs. McCowan’s solo, “Hast Thou a 
Heart?” was sung most acceptably, she having a high 
musical voice of lyric quality. Miss Edith Shafer sang 
“Memory” with style and expression, showing improve- 
ment at every appearance. Contralto solo by Mrs. Mary 
Cleveland, “Dying Rose,” displayed a great deal of feel- 
ing and pathos; her lower tones are rich and upper regis- 
ter very musical. Tenor solo, “Thou Art Like a Flower,” 
was sung by John W. Marten; he has an agreeable voice of 
clearness and sang with much sympathy. 

By request Madame Crane sang the “Lost Chord” in 
her usual artistic style. The duet “When Morning Light 
Is Beaming” was sung by Madame Ogden-Crane and Miss 
Georgiana Burhans with hearty approval. 

The pupils all show careful training and correct method, 
singing with ease and no apparent effort. Numbers of 
Madame Crane’s pupils have accepted church engage- 
ments this spring. 


Sembrich and the Festival. 


Marcella Sembrich has been engaged for the Maine 
Festival in October. That kills off the engagement of at 
least a half dozen American singers. We seem determined 
to commit hari-kari, so far as the musical life is concerned. 
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Mr. Rosenthal Writes. 


Editors The Musical Courier : 

N old Arabian proverb says: “If you tell a lie, tell it 
A often, then people will surely believe you.” Has 
Mr. Henderson a drop of Arabian blood in his veins? 
He again and again assures his readers that his original 
judgment of me has again been confirmed, and, besides, 
that such judgment has always been fixed and at no time 
fluctuated the slightest bit. Great critics of course never 
change their judgment. 

So far I have been too polite to contradict Mr. Hen 
derson; but since his new confirmation of his old judgment 
of me in Sunday’s issue of the New York Times I can 
no longer deny to myself the right of criticising my critic 
In doing so I propose to act in an unprejudiced manner 
and will let his own words pass en revue, “Henderson v 
Henderson” is the motto, the battle-cry reads “Consistency 
in ignorance”: 


OPINIONS ON ROSENTHAL, 
By W. J. Henperson. 
Special to New York Times, after first appearance in Boston, 
November 10, 1888. 

Technic most wonderful heard here in years; if not most perfect 
ever heard. It combines all gradations of shade from the most deli 
cate pianissimo to the most powerful fortissimo. 

New York Times, November 21, 1888. 

Wholly lacking in repose, without which no serious art work is 
possible. * * * His playing of some phrases is best described as 
“jerky.” * * * Want of repose is best demonstrated by his erratic 
readings. * * * Erratic reading was most noticeable in the Schu- 
mann “Carneval. * * * Played the “Valse Allemande” with a 
ridiculously affected “tempo rubato,” which utterly deprived it of 
character. * * * He fairly burlesqued the quiet humor of the 
march of the “Davidsbuendler.” * * * His Chopin work was 
equally uneven. * * * In the Nocturne singing quality of tone 
especially commendable. 

New York Times, Sunday, November 25, 1888. 
Cuotrpn First Piano Concert. Sympnony Concert. 

This concerto was the severest test yet to which his powers have 
been put, and he emerged from the trial triumphant. * * * It isa 
deep satisfaction to record the fact that his performance last night 
was absolutely free from these faults, and this can only be attributed 
that his appreciation of the composition was that of a true inter- 
preter. He penetrated to the soul of the concerto, and knew how to 
lay it bare to his hearers. His exposition of the themes was match- 
less in its justice and jts eloquence. His treatment of the involved 
passages was vital with the utmost delicacy of feeling, couched in a 
tone that was absolutely caressing. His color was as soft as Sep 
tember haze, and warm 4s June sunset. His touch was as sweet and 
as moist as dew. And his technical brilliancy was completely sub- 
ordinated to a faithful rendering of the composer's poetry. Not only 
in the adagio, which wells out with thoughts too deep for words, but 
in the heart searching allegro and that radiant rondo which only an 
immortal tone poet, filled full from heart to brain with the sacred 
fire of inspiration, could have written, was Rosenthal’s playing that 
of a master. * * * Whatever faults we may have discerned in this 
pianist’s previous performances we are willing to attribute them 
now to error of judgment, rather than a want of genuine musical 
feeling on the part of Herr Rosenthal. After such a noble interpre- 
tation as that of last evening there can be no longer any hesitation 
in according to him a proud position in the front rank of great 
pianists. © * * Received five recalls from a large and delighted 
audience. 





New York Times, December 5, 1888. 

Under the hand of Rosenthal the tinsel of the Liszt music gleams 
with the lustre which ordinary players cannot impart to the Twelfth 
Rhapsody. * * * It is only a corpse; there is no soul in it, but 
Rosenthal galvanizes it into the most overwhelming dance of death 
that was ever heard. * * * He almost coaxed genuine feeling out 
of such heartless musical coquetry as the Liszt Valse. * * * In 
the Brahms Variations, some part al! but impossible of execution, 
as some pianists have said, yet Rosenthal played them not only with 
absolute accuracy, but with superb abandon and power. * * * His 
skill in the Variations was colossal. In the E flat Sonata, No. 3, by 
Beethoven. * * * “Absence of affectation.” * * * Presenting 
the themes and their developments in a thoroughly intelligent style. 
* * * It was a manly, straightforward, honest and thoughtful in- 
terpretation * * * by one who is not only a great pianist, but a 
man of intelligence and general culture. 


New York Times, October 27, 1808 

The next number was the B flat minor Sonata of Chopin, and this 
the pianist played, in plain truth, very badly indeed. He chose to 
fire his bolt in the funeral march, but aside from the exquisite beauty 
of tone with which he sang the legato theme, he played even that 
movement without an artistic distribution of his dynamic gradations. 
The final movement—which, with the worst possible taste, he sepa- 
rated from the funeral march—he played with a hard staccato effect, 
which quite ruined it. 

What do you think of Mr. Henderson’s judgment now? 
He sits on two chairs, breathes hot and cold with the 


same breath, he would doubtless be the color-changing 


anes ceil 


chameleon among the critics, if there were only a little 
more color to his style of writing. All around Mr. Hen- 
derson appears a little weak-sensed. Not only his hearing, 
but his eyesight fails him. In Sunday’s New York Times 
(April 9) he published a picture of Alberto Jonas and 
writes under it “Moriz Rosenthal.” Poor Henderson! 
The only senses left to him are smell and touch, for, as 
regards taste, well, he never had any. However, errare 
humanum est (mistakes are human). Ten years ago I my- 
self believed that Mr. Henderson was a critic. For this 
grave error I wish now to make humble apology. 
Moriz RosENTHAL 


Victor Herbert Suspended. 


ICTOR HERBERT, bandmaster, conductor and 
composer, has been suspended from membership in 
the Musical Mutual Protective Union. Formal action 
against him was taken on March 22 after a hearing before 
the board of directors, and twice since that time Mr. Her- 
bert has been forcibly reminded of their action. The Met- 
ropolitan Orchestra played at the Progress Club on Sat- 
urday night. Mr. Herbert had been invited to conduct 
selections from some of his operettas. The musicians ob- 
jected to this, but when it was decided that formal notice 
of the suspension had not been given to the men they 
consented to allow him to conduct. On,Monday evening 
at the annual review of the Twenty-second Regiment, Mr 
Herbert, as an enlisted man, could not be prevented from 
leading his band during the drill and manoeuvres. He 
was compelled to give way to a sergeant who acted as di- 
rector during the concert and dance that followed. As 
the matter stands Mr. Herbert will not be allowed to con- 
duct anywhere in New York until his difficulties with the 
union are settled. 

The trouble arose from the claims for back salary made 
by former members of Herbert’s band. They say the 
salaries were earned two years ago and made their claim 
to the directors of the union. Mr. Herbert says that he 
was not in any way responsible for the payment of the 
men, as he was also engaged by the manager in charge of 
the enterprise on a salary, and that he was not responsible 
for its debts because the band bore his name. The union 
claims that he is liable according to its rules for the un- 
paid salaries. Two members of his band are responsible 
for the present action of the union and Mr. Herbert says 
that to pay them would make him liable for $2,000 owing 
to other members. 

Ernest Neyer, president of the union, said that Mr 
Herbert could appeal to the courts if he felt he had been 
unjustly treated. The members of the union expressed 
their conviction that Mr. Herbert would be compelled to 
yield to its decisions. 

[The above appeared in the Sun of April 7. The 
only comment that we can now make is that a 
principal is responsible for the act of an accredited 
agent. If a libel appears in the columns of THE 
MusicaL Courter the editors of this journal are 
responsible for it, not the writer. So it seems to us 
in the case of Victor Herbert and the Musical 
Union.—Epitors THE MusicaL CourreEr.] 


Miriam Griswold for St. Marks. 


More honors for a Bissell pupil! Among countless ap- 
plicants, Miss Griswold was selected for the position of 
alto in St. Mark’s P. E. Church. Another pupil of Miss 
Bissell, the well known singer Grace Preston, sings at 
St. George’s. Miss Bissell’s annual students’ concert occurs . 
May 11 at Mendelsohn Hall, when the usual brilliant 
atray of young singers wil be heard 

Der Kleine Kleia. 


Carl Oscar Klein, the thirteen year old son of Bruno 
Oscar Klein, played violin solos with success at the con- 
cert of Mrs. Terwilliger, at the Hotel San Remo, March 
28, and on April 5 before the Rainy Day Club 

His numbers were : Concerto in A minor, Viotti; Con- 
certo No. 13 by Kreutzer; Mazurka de Bravoura by Musin; 
“En Regardant le Ciel,” by Godard. He was recalled 
many times and had to add several encores 


128 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 





Artistic Faculty consisting of RAFAEL JOSEFFY, ADELE MARGULIES, LEOPOLD 
LICHTENBERG, ROMUALDO SAPIO, GUSTAV HINRICHS, HENRY T. 
‘ FINCK. JAMES G. HUNEKER, MAX SPICKER anp orners. 





For the benefit of those who are otherwise engaged, Eveniny Classes have 


been formed in Singing, Violin and Piano. 


CHARTERED IN 1891 BY THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
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CANADIAN CONSERVATISM. 


So passeth, in the passing of a day, 

Of mortall life, the leafe, the bud, the flowre; 

Ne more doth florish after first decay. 

Gather therefore the rose whilst yet is prime, 

For soone comes age that will her pride deflowre. 
—Epmunp Seenser. 


Scene I. 

The young host and one of the guests are passing 
through a beautiful conservatory. 

“Let me pick this rose,” he suggests. 

“No,” the lady protests, “if you picked it, it 
fade.” 

So the rose remains undisturbed, while the two pass 
on and join the brilliant company. 

Scene II. 

It grows late—the assembly disperses—the music ceases 
—the last carriage rolls away. Stillness again reigns over 
the stately mansion in the suburb of a big Canadian city. 

In the conservatory the air becomes chilly, then cold— 
unusually cold. The rose shivers—it wilts—in the morn- 
ing it is dead. 

But before it dies it sighs: “Better to have been plucked 
and turned to some account; better, a thousand times 
better, to have cheered the world with my perfume and 
my beauty than to have perished thus, unused, unknown, 
(An ambitious rose, this.) 


Scene III. 

A drawing room in the heart of the same city. The 
young girl who rejected the rose is evidently a pianist. 
She is practicing a Bach fugue and does not stumble every 
time the subject enters. (That is why some ot her female 
companions consider her an “original performer.”’) 

Presently the youth of last evening—who, by the way, is 
a distinguished violinist—is announced. 


would 


alone. 


HELEN BUCKLEY, J 


SOPRANO. 
Oratorio, Concerts, Recitais. 
THREE YEARS IN ENGLAND. 
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“What were you playing?” he asks. 
“Oh—I was just practicing,” she explains, hesitatingly; 
“T don’t play for anyone—very often.” 
“But I thought you worked at music six hours a day, 
he says, in astonishment. 

“So I do. So I have done for ten years,” she replies 

“And you do not play often in public?” he exclaims 

“No,” she answers. 

“You never intend to tour Canada?” he asks. 

“Canada!” gasps she. 

“The United States instead, then, and Europe thrown 
in,” says he, with ungentlemanly impatience. 

“Go,” she cries, and then all but faints. 

He departs, taking with him his violin case which he had 
left in the hall. It had been his intention to play for her. 

“A Canadian like me touring Europe! He might as well 
have suggested Mars or the Moon!” After having re- 
lieved her feelings with this characteristic remark, she 
again seated herself at the piano and chastised that in- 
strument unmercifully. 


” 


Scene IV. 


A station. The distinguished violinist, the most promis- 
ing son of an old Canadian family drives up, post haste, 
in a coupé. A friend, a United Empire loyalist descend- 
ant, with an English (?) accent, miraculously acquired 
in Canada, accosts him. 

“Why, off so soon!” exclaims the friend. 
you going?” 

“Across the border” was the reply. 

“But why? I thought you would stay here longer than 
this, after so many years’ absence. What’s the matter?” 

The language of the violinist becomes figurative. “Some 
watches have been known to stop entirely if they find 
things too slow. I take warning from my watch,” he 
explains. “I’m getting nervous. I must be where all 
the world is pushing—I’m going back at once.” 

“But you have a fine home here and this is your native 
city—besides, we live twice as long here as they do in the 
States.” 

“Yes—but your lives are not 
Don’t keep me; I’m suffocating,” 
i the train. — 


“Where are 


worth half as much! 
and he makes his way 
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“Good-by, conservatism,” he mutters, “good-by,” 
Then, as the locomotive moves out of the depot his fingers 
tighten on the strap of his violin case. He tries to read, 
but fails. 

“It’s a glorious country,” “and it 
has great prospects before it, but things are too slow here 
for me, just at present.” 

As the train moves on, passing through Hamilton and 
other places, he continues to philosophize: 

“They have good music halls and fine educational in- 
stitutions; they are a musical people. But ‘Music in Can- 
ada’ cannot be separated from ‘Music in the United 
States.” That’s the truth of the matter. It’s all the devel- 
opment of music in America.” 

Presently he notices that the Suspension Bridge is about 
to be crossed, and he raises the car window the better to 
see the view. 

“Music in Canada cannot be cut off from music in the 
United States,” he repeats to himself. “It is impossible, 
inhuman—the two are as inseparable as the mighty tor- 
rent of that deep Niagara River. It is as impossible to 
withhold the influence which the development of music 
in the one country has upon the development of music 
in the other as it is to waylay these winds and breezes 
which are eternally wafted across the border. 

“The musician of the United States realizes this. 


he says to himself, 


The 
American continent is not too expansive for him! 

“When the average Canadian musician realizes this, when 
his ambitions extend beyond present limitations, I'll go 
back to Canada; not till then.” 

Whereupon the distinguished violinist closes the window 
with a bang which startles the other passengers. 

Upon reaching Buffalo he takes the Empire State ex 
press. 

At present he is reported to be midway between Canada 
and Mexico. 

“Will he come back?” That’s what the public is asking 
—the deluded public, which thinks the weakness lies not 
in his patience but in his lungs! He certainly should “come 
back.” He was a coward to go off like that, but he is not 
the only Canadian who has deserted Canada when he might 
have stayed there. 

“Will he come back?” That’s 
pianist—who is really not as unambitious as she thinks she 
is—wonders; that’s what the monotonous subject of her 
fugue is saying as she practices it conscientiously each day 

Will the time soon come when hundreds of Canadians 
such as he will “come back? 

Echo hasn’t answered yet. 


what the unambitious 
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MusicaL EXAMINATIONS IN CANADA 


Canadian musical examination questions are becoming a 
little—just a little—complex ; in attempting to 
chronicle the latest developments concerning them it will 
be discreet to leave the description of the disentanglement 
of their mysteries to the tender mercies of official docu- 
ments. 

The following statement, just received from the secretary 
of the Ontario Protesting Committee, touches the English 
examination question, and in so doing makes the important 
announcement that two publications of unusual character 
and of peculiar interest to those interested have recently 
been added to Canadian literature. 

Two highly interesting pamphlets discussing the “exam- 
ination’ problem have just been issued. One of these pub 
lications expresses the views of the honorary secretary of 
the Associated Board of the Royal College of Music and 
Royal Academy of Music, London, England; the other 
pamphlet has been authorized by the Canadian Protesting 
Committee, under the eeperenee of the honorary secretary 


therefore, 


ust Published. 
3 THE MUSIC DIRECTORY 
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Read the Index and you will readily comprehend how useful the 
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It is evident that the former pamphlet was issued for 
English rather than Canadian readers and with the ex- 
press view of setting Mr. Aitken right before the English 
musicians before he ventures to return to England. The 
contents of this pamphlet are characteristic of the former 
vindictive correspondence of the honorary secretary of the 
Associated Board in dealing with the examination question 
in Canada. 

The “Protesting’ pamphlet is a definite and condensed 
review of the Associated Board’s advent into Canada and 
its career in the Dominion thus far. Also the reasons why 
Canadian musicians have entered into so vigorous a pro- 
test. This work is designed for the benefit of Canadian 
musicians, providing them with information which has 
hitherto been unavailable. It will also furnish the English 
musicians with a purely Canadian view of the situation. 

The following is an official statement in regard to a 
newly organized Canadian musical examining organiza- 
tion: 

“The Associated Musicians of Ontario” is the name 
adopted by the recently organized Provincial Musical Ex- 
amining Body. This association of qualified musicians 
proposes the holding of musical examinations within the 
province under the auspices of the University of Toronto. 
The personnel of the association is strictly cosmopolitan, 
embracing members of the profession throughout the 
province, regardless of musical connection. The consttu- 
tion and by-laws governing the society, with the exception 
of a few necessary changes, are a counterpart of those of 
the Incorporated Society of Musicians of England. 

The second general meeting of promoters of the enter- 
prise was held in St. George’s Hall, Elm street, Toronto, 
Easter Monday afternoon and evening. The attendance 
was a representative one. The following Provisional Gen- 
eral Council, with A. S. Vogt as chairman and S. T. 
Church as general secretary and treasurer, was elected: 
F. H. Torrington (Toronto), J. W. F. Harrison (Toron- 
to), E. R. Doward (Toronto), Albert Ham, Mus. Doc., 
Oxon., F. R. C. O. (Toronto), W. H. Hewlett (London), 
W. Norman Andrews (Brantford), J. W. S. Jenkins (Ot- 
tawa), Ed. Fisher, Mus. Doc. (Toronto), Rechab Tandy 
(Toronto), W. Caven Barron (London), E. W. Schuch 
(Toronto), T. C. Jeffers, Mus. Bac. (Toronto), St. John 
Hyttenrauch (London), Dr. C. E. Saunders (Ottawa), 
C. L. M. Harris, Mus. Doc. (Hamilton), J. Humfrey An- 
ger, Mus. Bac., Oxon., F. R. C. O. (Toronto), J. E. P. 
Aldous (Hamilton), W. E. Fairclough, F. R. C. O. (To- 
ronto), F. W. Welsman (Toronto), J. Edgar Birch (Ot- 
tawa). 

The duties of the foregoing committee will cease on the 
assumption of control by the general council under the 
by-laws. Among the chief objects of the association is 
the further encouragement and advancement of the art 
along Canadian lines. 

Owing to lack of spacé this week the reviews of Julian 
Durham’s “Hypnotized” and Mr. Anger’s “Form in 
Music” will be reserved till a future issue. 

May HAMILTON. 


MONTREAL. 


When His Grace Monsignor Bruchesi, the Archbishop 
of Montreal, took official cognizance of the existence of 
a graded morality in modern French opera he probably 
little expected the storm of comment such action has 
brought about his ears. To be suddenly transplanted from 
the quiet of the cloister to the glaring, dazzling light of the 
American gags is an experience not unattended \ with per- 











sonal discomfort, as His Grace has discovered. To step 
from a sphere where personality and position stand spon- 
sor for disinterested motives to one where the moral justice 
of contentions by no means implies approbation involves 
sensations not altogether pleasant to a member of the 
hierarchy. 

Whether or not the archbishop was justified in placing 
the ban of his ecclesiastical disapproval upon certain num 
bers in the repertory of the Charley Opera Company is 
not a question which can be legitimately discussed in these 
columns. Such an edict, coming as it does in Montreal 
from an unassailable height, must needs be accepted with 
the same finality which attaches itself to the decrees ‘of 
Providence. This difference, however, presents itself 
forcibly in the light of recent developments. Providence 
is immutable, archbishops are not 

M. Francois Charley, accompanied by his indefatigable 
mentor, M. P. F. Campiglio, had no sooner set foot in Mon 
treal than they decided to discuss the question of ecclesias 
tical operatic criticism first hand with the distinguished 
critic, not so much on the broad lines of ethics—a task for 
which each of the gentlemen felt his comparative incom 
petency—but rather from the standpoint of the material 
Monsignor Bruchesi delights in pure Parisian French, and 
of this commodity M. Charley has an unlimited supply. 
The interview, therefore, was attended with all the genial- 
ity which springs from the contact of kindred intellects. 
Exactly what transpired is not known, but the final outcome 
was an arrangement by which His Grace withdrew his 
strictures in their entirety and left the responsibility for the 
morals of the operettas as well as discretionary power for 
production entirely in the hands of M. Charley. The im- 
presario regards His Grace as one of the most charming 
men he has ever had the good fortune to meet; it is pre- 
sumed His Grace has a like opinion of M. Charley 

This arrangement, or rearrangement—the use of either 
word seems permissible—made imperative a second revision 
of the repertory, and as a result “Miss Helyett,”” once on 
the local index expurgatorius, is to be given Tuesday night 
greatly to the satisfaction of the young French section. 
‘Gilette di Narbonne,” “Le Jour et la Nuit” and other gems 
are expected later in the engagement. 

The question, however, which still vexes local theatre- 
goers: “Did His Grace, in declaring opposition to certain 
operas, act without due knowledge of the subject with 
which he was dealing—a knowledge afterward drawn from 
the full stores of M. Charley—or has the wily impresario 
once again triumphed over the unsophisticated though vir 
tuous purist?” The final solution seems dubious and dis 
tant. 

Monday saw the opening of the opera season, the man 
agement having chosen no less severe a test than Halévy’s 
‘La Juive” to inaugurate their three weeks’ engagement 
The latent, though vociferous, demand for French opera 
manifested itself in the size of the audience, the theatre 
being practically filled, though such an occurrence is rare 
enough in Montreal to excite comment. From the first act 
there was no doubt of the warmth of the reception, and 
had not the management very wisely decided that encores 
should be conspicuous by their absence, the continued ap 
plause would several times have interfered with the artistic 
finish of the production. Gauthier, who sang Eleazar, es 
pecially distinguished himself by the sustained power and 
fire of his singing, and the fourth act, with its tremendous 
exactions, left him seemingly as vigorous in voice as ever 
Fierenz appeared as Rachel and Bouxman as the Cardinal 

Good Friday saw the conclusion of the season devoted 
ey to mus sical enmapeetioen, whose content was of 
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a nature acceptable to Lenten fasters. Horace W. Reyner’s 
production of “The Messiah,” with a choir composed of the 
members of various local musical societies and an orchestra 
drawn from the Symphony players, wag a fitting climax 
to the various oratorio productions. The soloists were 
Mrs. Shannah Cumming, Miss Mary Louise Clary, E. C 
Towne and Heinrich Meyn 

At St. James’ Methodist Church on the same evening a 
special choir sang “Emmanuel,” among those taking part 
being Mrs. Geoffrey Twining, Mrs. Wevill, Miss Minnie 
Laughton and Master Freddie Ulley. 

The Ladies’ Morning Musical Club is an organization of 
musicians whose work and influence are of the greatest 
weight in the development of the art in Montreal. Their 
seventh annual concert given last Monday night was as 
eminently successful as was to be expected under the cir 


cumstances. Following was the program: 


Symphony No. 4,'D minor.. Schumann 
Finale 
(Two pianos, eight hands.) 
Mrs. A. J. Brown, Mrs. Stanway, Miss Abbott, Miss Simpson 


Song, Les filles de Cadiz...... ap tieeiied ...Delibes 
Miss Edith Atwater 
Piano solo, On the Mountain, op. 19, No. 1. . Grieg 


Madame St. Pierre 
Song, Erlking.... jie’ ; Beethoven 
Incompleted sketch of Beethoven's, lately discovered, and 
finished by Reinhold Becker in 1897 
Mrs. J. N. Laing 
Concerto, D minor, op. 40 
Adagio and Finale 
(Two pianos.) 
Mrs. A. J. Brown, Mrs. C. T. Shaw 
Song, Mattinata ; Tosti 
Mrs. Gillespie Muir 


Mendelssohn 


Piano soli 


Etude, F major, op. 25, No. 3 ..Chopin 
Ballade, G minor, op. 23 -Chopin 
Miss Beschmer 
Song, Que fais tu? Romeo and Juliet Gounod 
Miss Ida Glassford 
Piano soli 
Poem, op. 31, No. 2 MacDowell 
Shadow Dance, op. 39, No. 8 MacDowell 
Polonaise, op. 46, No. 12 MacDowell 
Mrs. C. T. Shaw 
Song, Spring Song Oscar Weil 


Miss Saunderson 
(Violin obligato, Professor Goulet.) 
Piano solo, Silver Spring................ Mason 
Miss Laura W alker 


Sonata, piano and violin................ss00+: -René de Boisdeffre 


Miss Abbott, Professor Goulet 
Joun S. Lewis 


Toronto 


The announcement that Carrefio and Evan Williams 
would appear in Massey Music Hall on the evening of 
April 4 created a great deal of interest in musical circles 
especially as the concert marked one of the important 
events in the brilliant Massey Hall series 

Carrefio was as beautiful and fascinating as ever and 
won much applause. Her program numbers consisted of 
“Sonata Appassionata,” Beethoven; “Impromptu,” op. 142. 
No. 2, Schubert; “Soirée de Vienne,” Schubert-Liszt; “La 
Campanella,” Paganini-Liszt 
“Rhapsodie Hongroise,” Liszt 


“Sonette de Petrarca,” and 


There is no need to describe Carrefio’s playing over 
igain. On this occasion her performance was as brilliant 
and as remarkable as of yore. ‘La Campanella” and 
Liszt’s “Rhapsodie Hongroise” made a lasting impression 
upon the audience—or rather, it was Carrefio’s interpreta 
tion of these compositions that made _the i J impres 
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sion. Her powers of endurance are certainly remarkable. 
That in the wrisis and arms of a woman should be such a- 
fund of reserve force never ceases to be surprising. 

Evan Williams was gladly welcomed. His songs were 
“Tf I Were a Rose” and “At Parting,” Liddle; “Memoria,” 
Lynes; “From Boyhood Trained in Battlefield” (Oberon), 
Weber; “Moonlight” and “Farewell,” Schumann, besides 
encore songs. 

Mr. Williams’ voice is particularly well adapted to a spa- 
cious building such as Massey Hall. His high notes were 
exceedingly thrilling and effective, the only thing that 
marred his performance being a slight hoarseness, which 
was apparent once or twice. He sang exquisitely, and it 
was no wonder the audience enthused over his part of the 
program. 

Miss Ruby Shea, a very promising pupil of E. W. 
Schuch, made her first appearance at a concert of such con- 
sequence on this occasion, and Miss Shea was a decided 
She sang “Sognai” (Schira), and for an encore 
Nevin’s “Rosary,” which compositions were well suited 
to her very beautiful and remarkable contralto voice. Her 
singing was a surprise—it made quite a sensation, in fact, 
and people here are saying that the young contralto has be- 
fore her a brilliant future. 

Miss Shea is a pupil at Loretto Abbey, where Mr. 
Schuch is vocal instructor, and the Abbey is to be con- 
gratulated upon having so competent a singing master and 
so satisfactory a pupil as these two musicians. 

The Paur Symphony Orchestra and Madame Nordica 
will form the attractions at the next and last concert in 
the present Massey Hall series, as already announced. 
I. E. Suckling, manager of the hall, has furnished To- 
ronto music lovers with some magnificent concerts this 
year, and it is to be hoped that there may be a repetition 
of them during next season. 

Mr. Reid, of Montreal, has arrived in this city, and at 
present his address is 32 John street. Last Sunday morn- 
ing the writer attended the service at St. Andrew’s Church, 
when Mr. Reid officiated for the first time since his ap- 
pointment as organist and choirmaster. He played splen- 
didly, displaying musicianly ability and cultured taste, in 
addition to all the other important requisites of an organ- 
ist of the first rank, and it is evident that he will be a fit 
successor to his predecessor, Dr. Fisher. 

Next Monday evening a “social” will be held at St. An- 
drew’s Church, in honor of Dr. Fisher and Mr. Reid, 
when farewells will be addressed to the former, and greet- 


M. H. 


success. 


ings to the latter. 





BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
MARCH 29, 1899. 
VANCOUVER. 

A couple of choir recitals took place on March 23. This 
was a pity; when there are six days in the week to choose 
from, why give two sacred concerts on the same evening 
and leave the other five nights blank in the local musical 
calendar? Both recitals were very successful. That given 
in Christ Church was under the direction of F. W. Dyke, 
choirmaster, and, though unmarked by new talent, was 
brightened by a trio for violin, ’cello and organ, a novelty 
in the Terminal City. This trio by Gade, played by Mrs. 
Weld, Mr. Dyke and Mr. Wolfenden, was specially well 
executed. Mr. Boyer and Miss Walton contributed solos, 
as did also Mr. Roberts, Mr. Forsyth and Mr. Rushton. 
In “It Is Enough,” one of Mendelssohn’s masterpieces, 
Mr. Roberts sang splendidly. Two numbers from “The 
Creation” were given by the New Westminster Choral 
Union, and a ’cello solo by Mr. Dyke and three organ 
numbers by Horace Harper, together with the anthem, 
“Praise Ye the Father,” sung by the whole choir, com- 
pleted the program. Mrs. Weld, in addition to the trio, 


The Princess Street Methodist Church was the locale 
oi the other recital, where, under the direction of E. Cox, 
an admirable program was given. The choir sang three 
numbers in excellent style, and the following ladies and 
gentlemen also contributed selections: Organ solo, G. F. 
Timms; song, James Sclater; piano solo, Mrs. E. E. 
Richards; song, Miss Gray; vocal solo, R. F. Scott; song, 
“Trusty as Steel,” R. Collister; mandolin solo, J. E. Olson; 
duet, Messrs. Ross and Scott. The St. Andrew’s Quar- 
tet and a quartet consisting of the Misses Corlett and 
Messrs. Scott and Beacroft, also contributed numbers. 


VICTORIA. 


Organ recitals have been very numerous and popular 
during Lent. On March 28 Mr. Burnett gave the follow- 
ing program in St. Andrew’s Church: 


Organ duet, Concert Fantasia............ccecceccccscsseeevceces Thayer 
G. J. Burnett and B. Bantly. 
Anthem, The RaGiant MeB.ccccsvccccvescccoscescccccccces Woodward 


The Choir. 


Sole, Wearer GO TRSCs.csccccccccccsccssvcsccccevccccosocvececerss Burnett 
Miss Loewen. 
OCegan, Taensielsser Masdhi..s.ccccccccccccssscccestocvccesseses Wagner 
G. J. Burnett 
a: I. WOO sc ccccsmeehedhheddsecescovcccceunticns Sullivan 
J. Pilling. 
Gee, Tiee GRR. GE Ris vc ven ewes te heccesensnsesccscovcéed Clark 
B. Bantly. 
Violin— 
PEED. ddanesidadéodeszcebscestewessaboteocesdiceceséel Schumann 
DEED ..ncccacedesddamendededbosestddenccseqossoieal Mascagni 
E. Powell. 
a Pe Be Ss dackcenttecccddcceliccctescctescues oa 
J. Pilling. 
Sl cs co akasadndpecceneneseces Lemmens 
G. J. Burnett 
See SE iv cndahadosenpedddwaetsdnconsivtctebeseeote Burnett 
Miss Loewen 
i Is vntctidionsntiieavanicsedoesseicosberd Burnett 


G. J. Burnett 
Epact ane eaten, Ths Tay TS Paiiocscccccccvccecesecccnvcces 
Miss Clark and Mr. Pilling and Choir. 

It will be seen from this program that no less than 
three numbers, composed by the rising young organist, 
Mr. Burnett, were given; two were sung with great suc- 
cess by Miss Laura Loewen, for whose rich contralto voice 
the setting of “Abide With Me” was expressly written. 
Victoria is to be congratulated upon having a composer of 
such genuine merit. 

A charming concert was given in the Sir William Wal- 
lace Hall on March 25, one of Sidney H. Morse’s farewell 
series. 

The pupils of the Conservatory of Music gave a recital 
on March 25, which passed off very pleasantly. 

Jutian DurHam. 


CANADIAN NOTES. 
J. D. A. Tripp. 
The following are additional extracts from this briiliant 
Canadian concert pianist’s many press notices: 


The piano solos contributed by Mr. Tripp, which include Liszt’s 
“La Campanella,” Rubinstein’s “Barcarolle” and as an encore Pader- 
ewski’s Melodie, served to strengthen the good impression already 
created by this gifted performer upon the music loving public of 
this city. The brilliancy of his technic, his finished style and the 
warmth of his tone were admirably shown in his chosen selections.— 
Toronto Saturday Night 

Mr. Tripp is a brilliant and skillful pianist, having a supple and 
beautiful technic, which he uses to advantage, inasmuch as his 
playing is full of tonal contrasts, with abundant power, and so regu- 
lated that the various grades of tones from fortissimo to pianissimo 
are artistically effected.—The Week. 





It is safe to say that no pianist has ever roused so much enthusi- 
asm in a St. Catharines audience as did Mr. Tripp on this occasion. 
His playing was thoroughly satisfactory and artistic in every num 
ber, and the program included selections requiring almost every pos- 
sible variety of interpretation. Mr. Tripp possesses the somewhat 


rare faculty of getting a big, broad tone when occasion requires, 
without that hardness which is so common in fortissimo playing. 
The crispness and clearness of his passage work was delightful, and 
the phrasing was never marred by any defects in the management 
of that bugbear, the pedal. No affectation or mannerisms distracted 
the listener’s attention; all was easy and natural.—St. Catharines 
Star. 





Mr. Tripp’s playing was rich in marked effects—brilliant, powerful 
and superb technic. The Beethoven Sonata and the Liszt “Rhap- 
sodie Hongroise” were treats of rare merit, and the last named won 
an undeniable encore.—Empire. 


Toronto CONSERVATORY OF MuSIC. 


Miss Marie Wheler, a talented pupil of the Conservatory 
cf Music, sang with marked success at a concert in the 
Methodist Church, Oakville, Ont., on the evening of 
March 28. She sang the “Inflammatus,” with the choir, in 
a clear, musicianly manner, and her other solos were equal- 
ly effective. Miss Wheler also assisted Alex. Davies at his 
Easter service in Cooke’s Church on Sunday afternoon, 
where her solo number was Buck’s “Fear Not Ye, O 
Israel.” 

The Conservatory classes resumed aiter the Easter vaca- 
tion on Tuesday, April 4, and there will be no further 
holidays except May 24 until the close of the session on 
June 30. 

During the holidays the offices of the secretary and reg- 
istrar were enlarged, and an additional assistant appointed, 
which has been found necessary owing to the increasing 
amount of work to be done. 

The Fletcher Music Method, as presented by Miss Edith 
Meyers, is proving eminently successful, and the system is 
evidently filling a long felt want, as Miss Meyers’ time is 
taxed to the utmost to accommodate all the children who 
have applied for admission to her classes. 

Liszt’s arrangement of Paganini’s study, “ La Campa- 
nella,” as played by Carrefio at Massey Hall, was a num- 
ber most admirably adapted, on account of its brilliant 
passages, to display the characteristics of the superb Chick- 
ering grand which she used. 

An attractive circular, which describes the work and 
professional career of Henry S. Saunders (’cellist), of Lon- 
don, Ont., has been received. Mr. Saunders’ repre 
tory is extensive and he has won many excellent press 
notices. 

Mrs. H. ve M. Harvey. 


It is gratifying to learn that Mrs. H. de M. Harvey, an- 
other musician from London, Ont., is meeting with success 
Mrs. Harvey has recently sung at important concerts in 
Montreal, Hamilton, Toronto and other Canadian cities, 
and in all of these places she has won not only popularity 
but esteem. This season she has also been studying in 
New York with Isadore Luckstone and has made ad- 
mirable progress. In a year’s time she will go to Europe 
and prepare herself for grand opera and a very promising 
future. 

Mrs. Harvey possesses a beautiful voice, which has been 
highly praised by the best critics. She is young and has 
a fine stage presence and attractive personality. Her many 
Canadian admirers will follow her artistic career with 
undisguised interest. 

A recent attractive announcement in regard to Miss 
Margaret Huston’s ability as a vocal instructor contains 
this paragraph: 

Miss Marcaret Huston 

While studying with eminent teachers in New York, London, 
Paris and Brussels, Miss Huston acquired an extensive and thor- 
ough knowledge of the art of singing, and this knowledge*she has 
decided to devote to instruction. With this object in view, she has 
taken the studio in Confederation Life Building formerly occupied 
by Signor Delasco, where she teaches all branches of voice culture, 
paying special attention to tone production, diction and style 

Miss Huston will be glad to meet at her studio those 
interested in voice culture and singing, and if communi- 
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cated with will be pleased to make an appointment for that 
purpose. 

The following are two of this young Canadian soprano’s 
many press notices: 

Miss Huston’s artistic rendering of Godard’s “Jocelyn” Berceuse, 
with violin obligato by Mr. Fox, was one of the gems of a very at 
tractive evening’s performance, and won for the talented vocalist a 
most enthusiastic encore.—Toronto Saturday Night. 





Her light, silvery, flexible voice was especially charming in 
“Jocelyn,” by Godard. She also sang “Dreaming” and “Knowest 
Thou the Land,” from “Mignon.” Miss Huston possesses a never 
failing charm on the platform.—Toronto Mail and Empire. 





Dr. H. N. Carlyle, the eminent dramatic reader and 
member of the Toronto College of Music faculty, has 
been visiting Brantford and London, Ont. His many 
friends in Toronto will be glad to learn that he will shortly 
return to that city and resume elocution classes at the col- 
lege. 

Dr. Carlyle is a reader and elocutionist of rare ability, 
and, as is well known, is distinguished for learning, culture 
and literary attainments. Students will find that great 
benefit may be derived from his lectures and personal in- 


struction. 


Last Philharmonic Concert. 


HE eighth and last concert of the Philharmonic So- 

ciety took place at Carnegie Hall last Saturday even 

ing, the usual public rehearsal occurring Friday afternoon. 
The program at both affairs was this one: 


Symphony No. 8, F major, op. 93 Beethoven 


Songs 
Mainacht ..Brahms 
An die Leier. seapndnweucss ..... Schubert 
Der Hidalgo. seenaqvetareunts ‘ Schumann 

M. Anton Van Rooy 
Piano accompaniment, Emil Paur 
Concerto for piano, A minor, op. 16......... seer ~wesbeeeosse oul 


Mme. Teresa Carrefio 
Wotan’s Farewell and Magic Fire Scene from Die Walkire.. Wagner 
Wotan, M. Anton Van Rooy 
This program is hardly one to be warmly commended. 
It is too evidently a bid for the suffrages of a Sunday night 
It is certainly not a Philharmonic program, al- 
though it seemed to furnish great pleasure to large audi- 
ences. M. Van Rooy, for example, was decidedly out of 


audience 


place with his songs. Such numbers are for a recital, not 
for serious music making which the Philharmonic Society 
usually furnishes. The Symphony, one of the most charming 
of the master’s, was wel! read, well executed by the band 
The Wagner music gave us Mr. Paur at his best, the Phil 
harmonic Orchestra playing with breadth and passion. Van 
Rooy was not in good voice. The event of the concerts was 
the superb playing of Madame Carrefio. She has seldom 
been in better form. For ripeness of conception and pure, 
undefiled brilliancy her performance of the Grieg Concerto 
is unequaled. The cadenza was built up to an exciting 
climax. The slow movement had poetic charm and atmos 
phere, and the last movement, taken at a tremendous gait, 
aroused hot enthusiasm. After five recalls, at the matinee, 
Carrefio played her “Teresita” valse, which is to be re 
gretted, for it is too pretty, too frivolous, too fragile for a 
Philharmonic concert. Her success was overwhelming, 


profound. She is a wonderful woman. 


Edward C. Towne. 

Edward C. Towne, who has been having a very successful 
season this spring, has been engaged for a number of im 
portant events in the near future, including performances 
of “Samson and Delilah” in Cleveland and Oberlin, Ohio 
He will also be heard in several New England festivals, 
including the St. Johnsbury, Vt., festival and White River 
festival 

Theodor Reichmann in the Firm. 

Judgment for $11,909 was entered yesterday against 
[Theodor Reichmann. J. Harvey Bostwick and Charles 
Rieck, the latter two not summoned, composing the firm 
of Bostwick, Rieck & Co., formerly wine merchants, it 
favor of Henry Eckel & Co., of Epernay, France, for bal 
ance due on shipments of champagne from December 24, 
1891, to July 15, 1893. Mr. Reichmann is the well-known 


court opera singer at Vienna.—Tribune. 
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Hiram G. Tucker, Boston. 


HE very important work which has been done by 
H. G. Tucker in producing John Sebastian Bach’s 
Passion” Music on Good Friday deserves more than a pass- 
ing notice. It was the first public performance of the music 
in Boston, if not in America, so the event was of more than 
ordinary importance. 

The St. John “Passion” is suposed to have been written 
at Céthen in 1723; it was first performed in the Nikolai 
Kirche in Leipsic on Good Friday, April 17, 1724; the sec 
ond performance took place in 1727, the third in 1736, but 
the date of the fourth performance, which was toward the 
end of the composer’s life, cannot be determined. On 
March 21, 1833, it was given in Berlin, and in London, un- 
der Barnby, on March 22, 1872. 

The performance that took place in Boston on Good Fri- 
day, March 31, was given in the Second Church, Copley 
Square, with a chorus of sixty-five voices, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Tucker, assisted by Mrs. Marian Titus, so 
prano; Mrs. Louise Bruce Brooks, alto; George J. Parker, 
tenor; Percy Fenton Hunt, and C. A. Hyland, basses; B 
L. Whelpley, organist, and an orchestra, of which Isidor 
Schnitzler was the leading violin 

The Boston Advertiser had the following to say about 


the music: 





The recitatives from the melodic side are not interesting, but 
from the harmonic standpoint they are at the other extreme. Only 
in the choruses, where Bach has full control of t orchestra and 
voices, is his true greatness to be seen. Bach is also a very hard 
writer from the vocal standpoint, demanding a great range and a 
strong throat to successfully sing his works. The performance of 
so great a work reflects great credit on Mr. Tucker, for, although 
the work is too ambitious, it is surely better to have the works of 
the old masters performed, though not without some blemishes 





than to have them never heard 


The Boston Transcript had a long, exhaustive article, in 


which was said: 


Bach in his statement to the Leipsic Council says that twenty in 
strumentalists are needed for his choir work 

“The number of persons appointed for church music is eight,” he 
says; “four town pipers, three town violinists and ne assistant 
Diffidence, however, forbids my speaking truly of their quality and 


t 





musical knowledge; however, ought to be considered 
are partly inefficient and partly not in such good practice as they 
should be.” 

The most important instruments for supporting the parts and the 
most indispensible in themselves are wanting, viz lwa first vic 
lins, two second violins, two violas, two violoncellos, one double 
bass, two flutes, and this deficiency had to be made good partly by 
the university students and partly by the scholars of the St, Thomas 
School 

In addition to these difficulties, caused by the economy of the 
authorities and the incompetency of the musicians, it is said that 
the constant use of the whole group of trombones made it often 
necessary to employ several players to relieve one another, because 
the continual expenditure of physical strength was more than one 
player could supply. 

It is not known how much vocal cultivation Bach required of his 
choristers, but he did require accuracy of pitch and time, a pure 
intonation, fertility of resource, and if possible a pleasing quality 
of voice. For the improvement and extension of his choir Bacl 
had to depend upon the students. He knew that without them littl 
could be done, still he was dependent wholly on their free will for 
whatever support they contributed to his performances 

The advantage held by Bach over our modern conductors was that 
his choir was under constant training, and though in all probability 
less excellent technically as individuals, their training enabled them 
to read this difficult music and sing in perfect time; in fact to ac 
complish with ease all those difficulties which are almost insur 
mountable under present conditions, where a chorus can seldom be 
got together for more than an occasional rehearsal, and where the 
instrumentalists attend only the final one or two rehearsals. With 
the establishment of a permanent choir we ought to be able to give 
finer performances of these great works than were ever heard in 
Bach's time, although the inspiration of the great master’s personal 
magnetism can no longer be felt 


Copies of the two chorales, “Peter, Faithless, Thrice De 
nies’ and “Lord Jesus, Thy Dear Angel Send” were 
printed and distributed to the audience, so that they joined 
in the singing, which gave a religious aspect to the per 
formance 

Mr. Tucker’s devotion to the cause of musical education 
and art is of a high order. The amount of detail work ne- 
cessitated by the production of any great and comparatively 
unknown work must entail great labor upon the director. 
To carry such an undertaking to a successful issue means 
absolute courage, hard work, disappointments, annoyances 

but the honor of having produced an important work for 
the first time in one’s one country must bring its reward in 





the appreciation that all musicians, critics and music lovers 
will accord. 

For next year Mr. Tucker has important plans for pro 
ducing other works of great musical importance, prepara 
tions for which have already begun. It is a matter of many 
months bringing out such works successfully, and Mr 
Tucker is placing us all under great obligations 


Lady Halle’s Recital. 


VIOLIN recital is such a genuine novelty in these 
A piano playing days that Mendelssohn Hall was 
crowded last Wednesday afternoon to hear Lady Hallé 
play a program hardly distinguished for its novelty. Here 
it is: 


Il Trillo del Diavolo.. ; . — sevesesoseceseceees .. Tartini 
Prelude : siete . Rachmaninoff 
Old French Gavotte.. , —~ 
Wedding Day in Troldhaugen Grieg 
Victor Beigel 

Nardini 


Paganini 


Larghettto 
Mouvement Perpetuel 


Romance in A minor ' ... Bruch 

Romance : Schytte 

Valse Mignonne ‘ .. Schytte 
Victor Beigel 

La Ronde des Lutins oesee Bazzini 


Lady Hallé belongs emphatically to the past generation in 
point of style, execution, mannerisms and conception Of 
modern subjective boldness, of reckless brilliancy of tech 


nical dash and freedom there are no traces. All is self 
contained, even cautious. She played the notes of the 
Paganini, but the spirit of diablerie was wanting. The 


Nardini was purely executed, while the Tartini was the 
best number on the program. The entire scheme was hope 
lessly antiquated, but suited the severe academic style of 
Lady Hallé. She is not an artist of moods, all her work 
bears evidence of careful thought, infinite preparation. This 
lent to the recital something of the air of a conservatory af 
fair. We had hoped for newer works from Lady Hallé 
Perhaps at a later recital she may be persuaded to give a 
less banal scheme. Victor Beigel did not accompany very 
fluently. At a pink tea his piano soli would be voted “per- 
fectly lovely But as he makes no pretensions to virtu- 
osity, he may be dismissed lightly. 


‘* Samson aad Delilah’’ in Oberlin. 


At the spring festival concerts in Oberlin next June the 
work to be given will be Saint-Saéns’ “Samson and Deli- 
lah,” and the artists will be Miss Mary Louise Clary, con 
tralto, who will sing that work there for the fourth and fifth 
times respectively; Dr. Carl E. Dufft, baritone, who has 
sang the work there twice before, and E. C. Towne, tenor. 


Kaupfel Dead. 


Richard Knupfel, the celebrated bassoon player, who 
was known and loved from coast to coast, died the 8th 
day of last month from consumption. He was born in 
Dresden and educated in the Dresden Conservatory, and 
at the time of his death was thirty-nine years of age. He 
was with Anton Seidl three years, and was first bassoonist 
of the Philharmonic Society of New York. He played in 
only one concert with Paur, when illness forced him to 


give up.—Exchange. 


** Finger Action. 
“ The standard for position and for connected single tones. 


** Wrist Action Downward. 
“ Used for the first note for a group or phrase, for repeated 
notes, for demi-legato notes, for demi-staccato notes, for 
staccato notes when played rapidly, for chords and 
octaves. 
. s 
** Wrist Action Upward. 
“Used for any note or notes when followed by a rest and 
for staccato notes when played slowly. 
: : 
** Wrist Action Downward and Upward. 
“ Used for repeated notes when followed by rests 
WITH SOME SLIGHT EXCEPTIONS, CAUSED BY INACCURATE OR DE 
FECTIVE NOTATION, THESE RULES WILL COVER EVERY 
NOTE OF PRINTED MUSIC.” 
The above is from. . 


TECHNIC AND NOTATION, 


In which all phases of technic Br JOHN W. TUFTS. 
are thoroughly treated upon. Price $1.25, Published by 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., 


220 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 





IMPORTANT. 


PPAPAPLAADA AA ADA AAA AAA 


THE CLAVIER 
OFFERS THE 
ONLY TRUE AND 
POSITIVE WAY OUT 
OF TECHNICAL 
DIFFICULTIES IN 
PIANO PLAYING. 


PAPAYA AYA 





A FAULTY TECHNIC, 
the prime cause of inartistic Piano Playing, is 


the natura/ consequence of the neglect of consistent and logical methods of teaching and practice. 


The very best opportunity to study the Virgil Method under the most favorable 
circumstances possible is now extended to you through THE CLAVIER COMPANY 
PIANO SCHOOL, which is under the able direction of Mr. A. K. VIRGIL, the 
inventor of the Practice Clavier and the originator and author of the Clavier Method 
of Instruction. Mr. E. M. Bowman will conduct a special course for Pianists in 
Harmony, Counterpoint and Musical Form. For terms and particulars address 


THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER COMPANY, 26 West 15th St., NEW YORK, 
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CINCINNATI, April 8, 1809. 


NE of the most successful ensemble concerts of the 
season was the one given recently at the Scottish 
Rite Hall by Frederic Shailer Evans, pianist, and Pier 
Adolfo Tirindelli, violinist. The program presented: 
Sonata, op. 67, F minor, Hofmann; Sonata, op. 75, D 
minor, Saint-Saéns, and Sonata, op. 8, F major, Grieg. 
Mr. Evans is one of a few musicians who understand the 
correct proportion of ensemble playing, and have the 
proper sense of musical values. On this occasion he more 
than asserted his individuality in this respect, and in the 
brilliant and difficult Saint-Saéns’ sonata arose above him- 


seif. 

In the sonata Saint-Saéns approaches the classic in form 
and treatment as nearly as he ever did in his life. The 
train of thought has an uninterrupted consistency. Its in- 


terpretation showed how thoroughly Mr. Evans and Mr. 
Tirindelli had prepared the subject matter, and how com- 
pletely they had become imbued with the spirit. Especially 
expressive and in poetic lines was the Adagio. 

The Hofmann Sonata has a peculiar, characteristic 
mold. It has all the earmarks of the romantic school, with 
a good deal of realism thrown into it. Its reading was 
The Grieg Sonata is intensely 
rendering. 


true to its innate character. 
interesting, and was given a spirited, concise 
The Allegro con Brio was played con amore. 

Mr. Tirindelli is a well proportioned, discriminating en- 
semble player. He enters into the spirit of everything he 
undertakes, and plays in a musicianly manner, without 
sacrifice of tone. 

The idea of presenting an evening of representative mod- 
ern sonatas was a happy one, and entirely in conformity 
with the educational efforts and ideals of the Conservatory 
of Music. 

* * * 

At the last meeting of the executive board of the Jubi- 
lee Saengerfest subscriptions were reported as having near- 
ly reached the sum of $40,000. The balance of the G. A. R. 
Encampment Fund, amounting to $1,277.75, and of the 
National Manufacturers’ Association, $854.40, have been 
turned over to the board. 

The new hall is being erected as fast as possible, and 
will be ready by June 10. Its cost will be about $32,000. 

The sale of season tickets for the fest has begun, and it 
is expected will realize about $20,000. 

The music for the children’s choruses has been placed 
with the public school music teachers, and rehearsals for 
the same will begin at once. The mass rehearsals of the 
prize cantata, ‘Conservation of the Arts,” will begin in 
Music Hall, under the direction of Dr. N. J. Elsenheimer, 
in about four weeks. The mass chorus will comprise 
some 1,500 voices. 

The music committee was empowered, in conjunction 
with the president and secretary of the board, to sign 
contracts for the engagement of the Ciricinnati Symphony 
Orchestra and the Chicago Orchestra. Chairman Rev. 


would be first and had been so considered from the begin- 
ning, and that the filling out would come from Chicago. 
He assured the board that not a single Cincinnati musi- 
cian would be unemployed during the Saengerfest; as they 
would be needed for the band music of the different so- 
cieties. 

In regard to the selection of soloists, nothing definite 
was announced. But it is certain that all the soloists will 
be American singers. It will be a triumphant vindication 
of THE Musica. Courier’s stand against foreign talent 
and the high salary crime that has impoverished the musi- 
cal ranks of the American nation. 

Up to date quarters have been secured for 2,600 singers. 

The faculty concert of the College of Music, on Wednes- 
day evening, April 5, presented the following program: 
Piano, Storm im the Wo0ds.........-.ceesceceeeeeneeeeers .-- Schubert 

Arranged for two pianos by Albino Gorno. 
Ernest W. Hale and Miss Otillie Dickerscheid. 
Voice, Recitative and Aria, Rolling in Foaming Billows, from 


Fe GH ccc cccdsbcccviawssseciesddoscotccscvsoccecesesto Haydn 
Howard A. Barnett. 
Piano— 
Bagatelle in E flat major..........ccccccccscecsecscecees Beethoven 
NOT os cc cscctncesiccccccsdcccesesccssvecevesiés Weber-Liszt 
Preludes—G major, A major and C minor.............++-+ Chopin 
BREED cccpcasecvsssse concrete tecennsseecesenpeesncevedas Sgambati 
Ernest W. Hale. 
Voice, Recitative and Aria, Hear Me Ye Winds and Waves, 
BI FD ones cckadccmbcsccnnbocentsdbeccccececcesecosensete Handel 
Howard A. Barnett. 
Pane, Te: DOD TN iin anaes ticeciedesccacvevsvesviacs Saint-Saéns 


For two pianos. 
Miss Ottilie Dickerscheid and Ernest W. Hale. 

Mr. Hale’s playing is deserving of special comment. He 
has developed into an artist of mature proportions. The 
delicacy of his touch is extraordinary—few pianists possess 
it to such a degree of nice proportion—just an ideal touch, 
with the delicacy of poetry, and yet the strength of manly 
interpretation. The “Bagatelle” of Beethoven was given 
with a fine appreciation of its musical character. His play- 
ing of Chopin was nicely balanced, and had the right pro- 
portion of tempo rubato. The ensemble numbers were well 
sustained. Miss Dickerscheid proved herself to be con- 
scientious and musicianly in her playing, having the proper 
sense of musical values, and thoroughly conversant with 
the character of the compositions she played. The singing 
of Mr. Barnett, baritone, was quite commendable, and he 
responded to an encore. 

Richard Schliewen was prevented from appearing on the 
program on account of a painful accident. 

J. A. Homan. 





Marry J. Fellows. 
Harry J. Fellows, one of the most active and successful 
musicians of Erie, Pa., sailed for London last Saturday. 
He purposes to remain abroad until July 1, when he will 


return to fill engagements at several Chautauquans. Later 
he will make an extended concert tour. 
Coombs’ Choir Recital. 
The second and last recital occurs next Wednesday 


evening, April 19, at 8:15, when C. Whitney Coombs’ 
choir will give his contata, “The Vision of St. John,” at 
the Church of the Holy Communion, Twentieth street and 
Sixth avenue. The church was crowded at the previous 
recital, and those who desire seats should go early. 


Pappeaheim Anaual Concert. 


The date of Madame Pappenheim’s annual concert with 
some of her professional and advance pupils has been defi- 
nitely fixed to take place April 25 in Chickering Hall. 
The program will offer many novelties, represents all 
schools, and another very pleasing feature—the American 
composers receive a full share in the selections. The con- 
cert is very popular among musical people, and applica- 
tions for admission are pouring in from all sides, but the 
tickets will not be given out until next week. 





Hugo Eisenlohn explained that the Cincinnati Orchestra 
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The First Schiller Recital. 


HE first piano recital of Madame Madeline Schiller 
was given at Mendelssohn Hall last Thursday after- 
noon. This was the program: 


I OO I alli, Una dh bsdhuss cdesbecunscottectecdééensle Schumann 


Sg IE I SES ok... suiscnddeebadocsoceseisaceeeanel Brahms 
ESTE He EP cop ET Rubinstein 
Concert Study (on Chopin D flat Waltz)..................-e005 Joseffy 
I: RU ME os ca cnisi ech dbsivescsetiongocobeuns -Chopin 
es ee A Ma So cdics ccnecatbvenechtavdecessticocsete Chopin 
es SE NE nn. a crdcdeccccaswovoccsunscnceOncee Liszt 


Madame Schiller made a triumphant re-entree at Car 
She had not appeared in New York 
for some years, and at the time we commented upon the 
This was more finely 


negie Hall last winter. 


large leap she had taken in her art. 
felt at her first recital. The make-up of the program was 
characteristic, its performance unique. Madame Schiller 
must be considered from other sides than mere artistry. 
Her mechanism, the technical grasp of the keyboard, is 
even in these days a thing to be wondered at. It is her 
strong, almost masculine conception, however, that first 
arouses curiosity and then interest. She is intense, an in 
tense woman possessed by the idea of the moment under 
discussion. Passionately intellectual, she seizes with her 
keen intelligence a masterwork and analyzes it from all 
points of view. In a composition of the calibre of the 
Brahms Sonata her reading is clear, vivid, warmly sympa 
thetic and at times powerful. The note of grandeur escapes 
her, but at no moment is the mental tension of her hearers 
relaxed. This skill in arousing the attention of her audi 
ence in a composer who is not quite understandable is ad- 
mirable. The breadth of the first allegro, the dreamy ten- 
derness of that wonderful andante, the richocheting brill- 
iancy of the scherzo and the delicate introspection of the 
intermezzo all Madame Schiller’s interpretation 
The finale was startling. Altogether this Sonata repre- 
sented one strong side of Madame Schiller’s art, of her 
marked individuality. 

In the Carnaval, which preceded the Sonata, we got the 
We do not agree with her 


were in 


pianist in all her mood variety. 
complete reading of this hackneyed set of pieces, but we 
do assert that Madame Schiller gave to many of them a 
new aspect. The Paganini, for example, was not so com- 
pelling as the Chopin, and this was not so remarkable as 
Chiarina. The Preambule was a model of massive, legato 
chord playing, while the Marche was extremely satisfying. 
As an entirety the Carnaval suffered from a disposition to 
Yet, how charming was 
We have never heard 


over-accentuate its brilliant side. 
the aveu, how breathless the pause! 
the work given with more enthusiasm or finish. 

The “Réve Angélique” turned out to be the familiar 
Kamenoi-Ostrow. It was given con amore, the theme be- 
ing well sung. The Joseffy study, the best ever made on 
the war-worn valse, was a miracle of gossamer lightness 
and clear voice articulation. The F sharp Impromptu was 
in the opening theme taken a trifle too slow, so there was 
The march section was imposing, 
the scales crystalline. The Ballade was nobly played, and 
Liszt’s Tarentelle revealed Madame Schiller on still an 
other side, the pure virtuoso, the genuine bravura side. 
She executed the piece with a dash and breadth that were 
The entire program was a notable ex 
She was charmingly 
was a most 


plenty of contrast later. 


almost marvelous. 
position of this lady's manifold gifts 
gowned and looked charming. The audience 
appreciative one. The next recital takes place April 20. 


Littlehales’ Circular. 

Miss Lillian Littlehales has issued a unique circular, 
consisting of a front page picture of herself and ‘cello, and 
followed by testimonials, the autographs in facsimile, by 
Frank Damrosch, Alwin Schroeder, Tom Karl, H. T 
Finck, Emil Paur and Dudley Buck. It is an extremely 
clever idea, and shows what these men think of her artis- 
tic ’cello playing. 


FIRST ANNUAL TOUR. 
Paur Symphony Orchestra 


OF NEW YORK. 


April and May. 


CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST, 


EMIL PAUK 


For terms and dates apply to 
GEORGE W. COLBY, Manager 
10 East 14th St., New York. 


WISSNER PIANO USED 
EXCLUSIVELY. 
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A Brilliant Musicale at Sherry’s. 


HE large music room in Sherry’s contained an ultra- 
i fashionable, yet distinctly music-loving audience last 
Thursday afternoon, the occasion being a musicale in aid 
of the Hebrew Technical Institute. The entertainment was 
given under the auspices of the following ladies: Mrs. 
Henry Seligman, chairman; Miss Fisher, secretary; Mrs. 
Simon Banner, Mrs. George L. Beer, Mrs. Joseph B. 
Bloomingdale, Mrs. Joseph A. Blum, Mrs. Simon Borg, 
Mrs. Ludwig Dreyfuss, Mrs. William Einstein, Mrs. Philip 
Goodhart, Mrs. Edward N. Herzog, Mrs. Joel E. Hyams, 
Mrs. Harry D. Kohn, Mrs. Solomon H. Kohn, Mrs. Julius 
Kugelman, Mrs. Louis Loeb, Mrs. Morris Loeb, Mrs. 
Bernhard Mainzer, Mrs. Gustav Seeligmann, Mrs. Sol. B 
Solomon, Mrs. Hyman Sonn, Mrs. Arnold Stiefel, Mrs 
Leopold Wallach and Mrs. H. Zuckerman. 

The artists who took part in the musicale were Miss 
Shannah Cumming, Mrs. Josephine Jacoby, Mrs. Samuel 
Hirsch, Ericsson Bushnell, M. Gordon and Victor Harris 


This was the program: 


Duet, Amours Villagoises.... ' - . Thomas 
Miss Shannah Cumming and Ericsson Bushnell 
Aria, Che Faro (Orpheus) sense Glick 
Mrs. Samuel Hirsch 
Song, Ah, Moon of My Delight (Persian Garden) Lehmann 
M. Gordon 

Three Songs 
A Melody.. ns ...Harris 
Butterflies and Buttercups ..Harris 
Harris 


a oc ckctnetpedsnce nivanwe 
Mrs. Josephine Jacoby 

The opening number was sung in so spirited and artistic 
a way as to make the audience feel comfortable and realize 
that the entertainment was something more than a high 
social function. The voices of Miss Cumming and Mr. 
3ushnell blended beautifully 

Mrs. Samuel Hirsch’s singing of Gluck’s aria, “Che 
Faro,” was effective, and she was applauded warmly. 

Mrs. Josephine Jacoby’s singing of a group of songs by 
Victor Harris was a delight. The rich notes of her luscious 
contralto voice filled the hall. She aroused tumultuous 
applause, receiving from the audience such an ovation as 
she always wins when she sings before those capable of 
justly appreciating pure vocal art 

The ten Servian folksongs which constitute Georg 
Henschel’s cycle made up the last half of the program 
and climaxed a musical which was characterized by re- 
fined taste from beginning to end 


Shannah Cumming. 


This singer—whose popularity seems to grow every 
day—has made some important engagements for the near 
future. April 27 she will sing in a concert at the Astoria 
Hotel: May 1 she wil take part in another concert in New 
York: May 19 she will sing in Haydn’s “Seasons” with 
the Mozart Society, of Pittsburg. 

Last night Miss Cumming sang in Providence, and to- 
morrow night will sing in Ottawa, Canada. Next Friday 
night she will sing in Pottsdam, N. Y. 


Engagements from the Von Klenner Studio. 


Many engagements for church choir positions have been 
made from the studio of Mme. Katherine Evans von Klen- 
ner this spring. Three of these engagements were made 
as a result of the Lenten recital given recently by this dis- 
tinguished teacher. Miss Isabelle S. Woodruff has been 
engaged as solo soprano at the Congregational Church 
Miss Bessie A. Knapp has been re-engaged as solo so- 
prano of St. Mary’s P. E. Church at Tuxedo Park. Miss 
Knapp has held this position for several years, and her 
beautiful voice and artistic singing have added greatly to 
the musical service. Mrs. Katherine Noack Fiqué con- 
tinues at Zion Lutheran Church, Brooklyn 
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TORONTO OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
Rwy 


April 1, 1899. ; 
Editors The Musical Courier: 

HE Prince of Wales acknowledges, in a letter re- 
T ceived to-day by S. T. Church, Toronto, secretary 
Canadian Protesting Committee, the receipt of the protest 
against the introduction into Canada of the examinations 
of the Associated Board of the Royal College of Music and 
Royal Academy of Music, London, England. 

His Royal Highness states that he will bring the matter 
before the Associated Board, of which he is president, and 
that he believes that it will receive careful consideration. 
The course pursued by His Royal Highness is much appre- 
ciated here. The Hon. Joseph Chamberlain and Lord 
Strathcona have to-day likewise acknowledged the protest. 

May HaAmMILTon. 





concert for Sarah Gerowitch, the eight year old vio- 
loncellist, was given last Thursday evening in the New 
York College of Music. The little girl was assisted by 
Miss Christine Adler, contralto; Hobart Smock, tenor, and 
Franz Gerowitch, five years of age. Hans Kronold played 
the accompaniments. 
This was the program: 


et Wivédnsccscceccssscbesccccccseses - 
Sarah Gerowitch 
Hobart Smock 
Teed BIR co ccctscecwesecsepcocesccesvsccescescoceces 


big the direction of Mrs. Hans Kronold, a benefit 


. Bruch 


...Von Felitz 


Date Fie ca wepnctesctbscdeesdtinpeccccseccvwsnssesess ....Mozart 
Frank Gerowitch 

DOUG dc cn cceccntentscdinebedtbbvevenseccoccasbadbbutceveeneesd Godard 

GQarGh vcdunéaanhs:+sectevattadaseietenstaniesn Popper 

Theo GRD. dadied osnc ci vsccotedbsedctedeecernstcwessnteccevess ..--Fauré 
Hobart Smock 

Res Tian vcacntnaniddhdetenn tks taccbeseeseensseesses Thomé 
Sarah Gerowitch 

Wie bist du meine Koenigin.................++++: Brahms 

Laets GQaseOO noc ccecvcccssssuvccsets owe Shelley 
Christine Adler 

La Filleuse ..Dunkler 


Sarah Gerowitch. 

Miss Christine Adler sang very effectively 

The infantile beneficiary (possibly the most diminutive 
violoncellist who ever played in public) did work which 
amazed the audience. Scarcely taller than her instrument, 
she plays with a correct intonation, easy bowing, accurate 
fingering and a certain degree of intelligence. She is un- 
commonly talented and has been taught conscientiously 
by Hans Kronold. Her brother, three years her junior, 
played the violin in such a way as to evidence, too, ex- 
ceptional talent. These are certainly interesting prodigies 
whose development will be worth watching 


Brounoff Concert. 
Tuesday evening there occurred a concert and reception 
by the People’s Male Chorus, Platon G. Brounoff director, 
at Maennerchor Hall, 203 to 207 East Fifty-sixth street. 
Soloists, Miss Fannie Hirsch, soprano; Platon Brounoff, 
pianist; Ludwig W. Hoffman, ’cello, and Concordia So- 
ciety’s ladies’ chorus. 
The Aeolian Recital. 


The Aeolian recital last Saturday afternoon attracted an 
audience that filled the hall. The soloist was Nahan 
Franko, who played Wieniawski’s “Legende,” Bach’s “Air 
from Orchestral Suite” and Wieniawski’s “Obertass Ma- 
zurka.” The other numbers, played by the Aeolian Or- 
chestrelle, the Aeolian pipe organ and the Aeolian grand, 
were : Overture to “Chimes of Normandy,” Dudley Buck’s 
‘Choral March,” “Blumenlied,” by Lange, “Suite Agéri- 
enne,” “Fatinitza March,” by Suppe. 


NEW YORK CrITy, 


sr'me ror. MISS GERALDINE MORGAN, viotiniste, and Mr. PAUL MORGAN, viotoncetist 
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Miss Jessie Shay’s Recital. 


MONG the women pianists of New York there is none 
A who has a larger circle of admirers than Miss Jessie 
Shay. Whenever she plays, whether the weather be fair 
or inclement, she is certain to have a good audience. This 
fact was proved last Friday night, when, in spite of 
drenching, cold rain, the gifted young pianist attracted a1 
audience which nearly filled Knabe Hall. The large at 
tendance, under these adverse conditions, was a tribute to 
Miss Shay’s popularity. 

The program was made up of “Etudes Symphoniques,” 
by Schumann; “Eroticon,” by Sjoegren; “Prelude,” by 
Chopir; “Allegro Appassionata,” by Saint-Saéns; “Varia- 
tions and Fugue,” by Nicodé; ‘Etude de Concert” and 
“Scherzo Waltz,” by Moszkowski. In addition to these 
several encore pieces had to be given in response to the 
insistent demands of the audience. Miss Shay never played 
better than on this occasion. She fully justified the glow 
ing eulogiums which enthusiastic admirers had bestowed 
upon her. 

Hans Kronold, the violoncellist, played three numbers 
“Adagio,” by Bargiel; ‘““Berceuse,” by Liebling, and ‘“Tar- 
antelle,” by Popper, and was compelled to give two en- 


cores. Mr. Kronold was at his best and played very ef 
fectively. 
To Sing in New Haven, 
Fred. L. Martin, the promising young basso of Provi- 


dence, has closed an engagement to sing at the festival 
of the Connecticut Music Teachers’ Association, to be held 
in New Haven May 15, 16 and 17. The Gounod Society 
of New Haven, will do the chorus work, while Theo. Van 
Yorx and Mr. Martin will be among the soloists Mr 
Martin is a member of the famous church choir at Brook 
line, Mass., of which Hamilton MacDougall is the organist 
and director. He has a basso of good quality, and is rated 
as one of the promising singers in New England 
George Leon Moore. 


So few are the really great tenors now before the public 
that their number can be counted by the fingers on one 
hand. Among the elect, the chosen few, there is one who 
is gaining distinction so rapidly and whose reputation is 
being so steadily and consistently enhanced that he seems 
destined to fill a high niche in the temple of song. His 
name is George Leon Moore 

Tue Musicar Courter has referred often to Mr. Moore’s 
success in oratorio. He has sung in many important music 
festivals with the leading oratorio societies of this country, 
and never once failed to make a distinct success. In every 
instance he won the applause of the audience and the com- 
mendation of the critics. With regard to his singing in 
such important works as “The Damnation of Faust,”” Men 
delssohn’s “Song of Praise,” “The Golden Legend,” “St. 
Paul,” &c., the critics have spoken in glowing terms. Some 
of these notices have been reproduced in these columns and 
others will follow. Owing to the satisfaction Mr. Moore 
has given wherever he has sung he has been re-engaged 
This is the most substantial compliment that can be paid 
any artist. 

Recently Sullivan’s “Golden Legend” was given in Provi- 
dence, R. I., under the direction of Jules Jordan. Mr 
Moore sang with great success, and was given such a re 
ception as any singer should value. In this connection the 
following letter explains itself: , 

* PROVIDENCE, March 21, 1800 

“My Dear Mr. Wotrsonn—lI inclose my check for $ 
for Mr. Moore’s services, and will take occasion to say that 
he proved very capable 

“His performance gave satisfaction, and I shall be glad 
to have him again. I find him unusually reliable, and I 
wish you would use.my name for him whenever you may 


have the opportunity. Jures Jorpan.’ 
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Steinway Hall, New Yor k 
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The Madrigal Singers. 

N Chickering Hall, the afternoon of April 25, the Mad- 
| rigal Singers will give their third concert, which will be 
the last of the series this season. Under Frank Taft, the 
conductor of these madrigals, many rehearsals have been 
held. The following singers will take part in the next con- 
cert: Sopranos, Miss Marie Donavin, Miss Kathrin Hilke, 
Miss Martha Miner and Mrs. H. E. Krehbiel; contraltos, 
Mrs. Adele Laeis Baldwin, Mrs. Elizabeth D. Leonard, Miss 
Grace Preston and Miss Feilding Roselle; tenors, Charles 
H. Clarke, J. H. McKinley, E. C. Towne and Theodore 
Van Yorx; basses, John C. Dempsey, Carl E. Dufft, Charles 
B. Harley and Carl Martin. 

These singers will be assisted by Richard Hoffman, pian- 
ist: Carl Schuetze, harpist, and H. Dutschke and §&. La 
Croix, French horn players. 

The program will be: 
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Matona, Lovely Maiden..............+- PO eR oS Di Lasso 
Madrigal for four voices. 
Oh! Earth, Thou Art Wondrously Fair................-+++----Dregert 
Part song for men’s voices and soprano solo. 
Solos for piano— 
Clavierstiick in E flat minor..... accecapbedesedbunsottenes Schubert 
Moment Musical, in A flat..........-ceceeceeeeeeeeerereres Schubert 
The Erlking (transcribed by Rich. Hoffman)............- Schubert 
Mr. Hoffman. 
Trios for female VOICES. ....ccccccccccccesccccccccsessees ....+.» Brahms 
With accompaniment of two horns and harp. 
Dale Tac ceeds cadbnccktnes socdeeveteevesensesdseasses .... Warren 
Madrigal for five voices. 
Solos for Piano— 
Spinning Song...........cccccocccccccccccccsccsssecscosccse Hoffman 
Scherzo di Beevowsts......ccscccccccccccccvccccccvccccccvsces Hoffman 


Mr. Hoffman 
Five Vocal Quartets, OP. 51.....--ccececcereererececeerererees Henschel 
With piano accompaniment. 

Chickering & Sons have issued an analytical program, 
which was prepared by H. E. Krehbiel, the music critic of 
the New York Tribune. This book contains short sketches 
of the composers whose works figure on the program, and 
exhaustive explanatory comments and analytical notes on 


the compositions. 





Ernst Schmidt Dead. 


HE death of Ernst Kleber Schmidt, a 
‘cellist of this city, whose funeral took place from 
St. Mark’s Church on Thursday, April 6 (at which church 
his father. the late Louis Schmidt, was organist fifty years 
ago), is a loss deeply regretted by the many musical organ- 
izations with which Ernst Schmidt had been identified. 
During a professional career of twenty years he had been 
connected with the Mendelssohn Quintet, the Thomas Or- 
chestra, the Boston Symphony and the Seidl Orchestra. 
He was also the ’cellist of the once famous Schmidt Quin- 
tet, founded by his father, which organization was the first 
to introduce the classics of chamber music on the Pacific 
Coast. It was composed entirely of the family, consisting 
at that time of Louis Schmidt, the elder; his three sons, 
Louis, Ernst and Clifford Schmidt, and his daughter, Alice 
Schmidt-Fritsch. Of the gifted five there now remain but 
two, Louis Schmidt, a violinist of reputation in this city, 
the organizer of the Schmidt-Herbert Quartet, and Mrs. 
Schmidt-Fritsch, the pianist of the quintet and a favorite 
pupil of Leschetizky. 

As a ’cellist Ernst Schmidt was distinguished for his 
tone and breadth of delivery; as a man he was noted among 
his colleagues for a spirit of gentle humor and many lov- 
able qualities. 


well-known 


New York Ladies’ Trio. 
The New York Ladies’ Trio is very busy with its en- 
gagements this spring, and is booked up to as late as May 
16, when they will play in a May festival concert in Tarry- 
town. Among their recent engagements are Elmira, 
Jamestown, Warren, Columbus, Ohio, and so on. 
Scherhey’s Summer School. 

Many teachers, whose winter season is impossible as a 
study time, have urged Professor Scherhey to give a sum- 
mer course; artists also, who will then have the necessary 
time for serious study and enlargement of repertory, have 
likewise communicated this desire to him, and in conse- 
quence he will open a summer school to begin June 1. 








HEINRICH MEYN, 


BASS-BARITONE. 
VOCAL STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Sole Manager: Mr. REMINGTON SQUIRE, 125 East 24th Street. 


Thuel Burnham. 


HUEL BURNHAM, of whom Tue Musicat Covu- 
RIER spoke last week, seems destined to win a con- 
spicuous place among pianists. There is a seriousness and 
scholarly intent about his work and programs which are a 
delightful contrast to many of the efforts of the present 
day pianistic celebrities. 
He plays the best of everything, whether it is simple or 
difficult, and possesses an extraordinary catholicity of 











THUEL BURNHAISL. 


taste. These programs speak for themselves, also for him, 
and tell instantly what order of well-poised, discriminating 
young artist is forging ahead: 


E,W cod edsewsddoesacgidencosenenses Beethoven 
PE IP i esecsncss cvoccscdbosreeseoovessrcéoncegevesés Schubert 
is Go bacccsencarcecsesedducusepecveteccshebacess Mendelssohn 
I IR ae vcccdns iss osddenyedeudsisdhedesss000+000s0uee 
NN ls Ss, nn careteccrsdeacewcsbeendacocinsensen sun Chopin 
I nos on conenapdieneedbions olwonnebacdhienbiie Chopin 
awd s pnek ae cecipieveccwesesverséernkitesden Chopin + 
ER En «J cecnceep chs npeneen peececsdiapaanatreneenll Chopin 
i Css dos rdcnecesectssbeahenescesensoenetes Schubert-Tausig 
NE Rage iti Mi Sane ens desibisne juesganbbasabatebanetel Kullak 
NE Ps crnterndcdpednteoccesecvencsonvbscapeocestonave Wm. Mason 
Liszt 


Rhapsodie No. 6......... 


Toccata and Fugue in D minor............... evhdedecscbootatetih Bach 
Twelve Etudes Symphoniques...............++++++. vennetnit Schumann 
en Ce, MS ,. AD. ccivctcsesecsoceveeesones Beethoven 
ee OIE BR vasa dadccoceccceseveswosevesced Chopin 
Two Bindes, op. 26, Noe. 1 008 8...ccccccccccccscccccccceccccess Chopin 
Funeral March (B flat minor Somata)............00ccseceeeeees Chopin 
NC co lated vesuioniogsamendtnhdelbedvececouncesbetinnel Chopin 
DE oid boopesovdendebedatodaetdeosodvoryedersoasshscoded MacDowell 
i vnpisktkcdnddeattcrtecinbesbibdbepimescoedervecseed Wm. Mason 
PED GEN sv cck co cscvdeesscetesvetcvebedbccozeccescoccogs Wm. Mason 
AS ey oe een Schubert- Liszt 
BORNE, GR BR, THRs Braccccccdiccscvccceccesoocvsovessoveceses Beethoven 
Pe Be SD GIRO eo ccc ccccnscccedgccecescovcesteces Rachmaninoff 
I EE CRcornn cn ccnccedeescetoccetessoespsevessnceetess Schubert 
EE SEES 
I Se SD IRIE. 0 is coc bucccnddccbecccccsuecesccsnsnvcecs Chopin 
Three Etudes, op. 25, Nos. 7, 8 and 9.......scccccccsscvccescece Chopin 
Pe ieibig addtinissecerisceeeeaterebncesetoxetserveeaanal Chopin 
EE SOE ideccdbcetiodcedacterubtexsecosmecesponeall Chopin 
PE Wr MEI s cuindu dade ccdvcccdevetsscsedcasanceoscensoeens Rubinstein 
BEE: cd béuscncséueverstveclavcctédocndvdeecgecsosasetiane MacDowell 
IE Soc ecdetcvecbecdcesosecenccoscthounsnrercesocesnes MacDowell 


I Racivan dé sdccneseedocescecesadebinveccessvenes Wm. Mason 


PR te I, ctis etic dec do ccccdssdoctecccdbcdévemsddec deca Liszt 





Grand Conservatory of Music. 

The Grand Conservatory of Music will give a concert at 
the Waldorf-Astoria on the 24th of this month, to celebrate 
its twenty-fifth anniversary. 


|J. FRED 
WOLLE, 


peice ng ORGANIST. 
THE WOLPSOHMN FUSICAL BURBAU, 131 East 17th St., New York. 








CHARLES W. 





243 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE: 


FRED. J. WESSELS, 
Auditorium Tower. eee 





CHICAGO. 
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Carl at the “Old First’’ Church. 


C. CARL will inaugurate his annual series of spring- 

e tide organ recitals at the Old First Presbyterian 

Church, Fifth avenue and Twelfth street, next Friday af 
ternoon at 4 o’clock. 

The program will contain selections from the works of 
Bach, Mendelssohn, Weber, Guilmant, Chauvet, Capocci 
and Dubois. The admission will be without ticket. 

Regarding Mr. Carl’s concert in Scranton last week, 
when he appeared in that city for the third time, the Scran- 
ton Republican calls him “The Prince of Organists,” and 
in the course of a lengthy review had this to say of one of 
the numbers: 

The Fugue in G minor, one of Bach's greatest efforts, was ren- 
dered in a masterly manner, the entrance of the different subjects 
given in a pronounced and decided manner, the player’s great famili 
arity with Bach’s works being very evident, as each part was ushered 
in as though a distinguished visitor was entering the room 





The climax of the series of organ recitals given during the winter 
in the Presbyterian Church was given last night by William C. Carl, 
of New York, assisted by Shannah Cumming, also of New York 
The program was ideal in its arrangement, comprising the grandeur 
and depth of the German school, the daintiness and grace of the 
French, and the solidity of the English. It contained a number of 


selections never before heard in Scranton.—Scranton Tribune 


The excellence of the program and the admirable manner in which 
it was played made of this concert an exceptionally pleasant musical 
event that will not soon be forgotten by the audience that greeted 
Mr. Carl last night.—Truth. 

The Gamut Club, under Mr. Carl’s direction, will give 
a public meeting this week, Saturday evening, assisted by 
distinguished artists, in the chapel of the “Old First’’- 
subject, “Richard Wagner,” and on the 18th inst. Mr. Carl 
and his choir will illustrate a lecture on the development 
of church music, to be given by Dr. Howard Duffield, be 
fore the Quill Club, at the St. Denis Hotel, New York city 


Laura Louise Wallen. 


Miss Wallen announces that on Tuesday evening, April 
18, she will give a song recital at Sherry’s, at 9 o'clock, 
assisted by Miss Evelyn Harris, Perry Averill and Orton 
Bradley. 

Carreno's Programs. 


recitals in Chickering 


Her program for next 


Teresa Carrefio’s forthcoming 
Hal! are arousing much interest. 
Saturday afternoon will be: 


Organ Fantaisie and Fugue in G minor Bach- Liszt 
Sonata quasi una Fantaisie, op. 27, No. 1 Beethoven 
Nocturne, op. 62, No. 1...... —— Chopin 
Barearolle .....c0.s000% is Chopir 
Waltz in C sharp minor Chopin 
Sb OS ci ceineveoncosse Chopin 
Variations and Fugue on a Theme by Handel Srahms 


Schubert 
MacDowell 
ubert-Tausig 


Impromptu, op. 90, No. 1... 

Etude de Concert. 

Marche Militaire.. ch 
Her program for the recital Tuesday afternoon, April 18, 

will be: 


Toccata and Fugue in D minor 


Sct 


Bach-Tausig 


Sonata Appassionata, op. 57.... Beethoven 
Two Studies, C sharp minor, A flat Chopin 
Nocturne in C minor.. Chopin 
Polonaise, op. 44.... Chopin 
Waltz, op. 42........... Chopin 


Schumann 
I'schaikowsky 
Rubinstein 
Liszt 


Sonata in G minor... 

Chants sans paroles... 
Barcarolle in F major 
Polonaise in E major........ 





H. KLINGENFELD, MRS. KLINGENFELD, 
Solo Violinist. Mezzo-Soprano and Accompanist. 


FOR ENGAGEMENTS AND INSTRUCTIONS ADDRESS 


15 West 102d St., NEW YORK. 


Ws 


For Terms, Dates, &c 
address 


Wolfsohn’s 
Masical Barcaa, 


131 Bast 17th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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Castle Square Opera Company. 


N excellent production of “Carmen” was given on 
A Monday night at the American Theatre to another 
crowded house, and, judging from the interest shown by 
the audience, there will be no vacant seats at this theatre 
during the current week 

What a pleasure it is to see so many young artists full 
of enthusiasm and with fresh voices when we think of the 
staid old dames and worn out singers at the Metropolitan 
Opera House with its horrible archaic chorus! And what 
an excellent chorus is that at the American. Always in 
tune and brimful of action! 

Mr. Hedmondt as Don José proved himself an excellent 
artist. His voice is well trained, though occasionally 
throaty, but he keeps forever on the pitch and knows how 
to modulate his tones; besides these excellent qualities, he 
is an actor of ability. As Escamillo Harry Luckstone was 
fascinating. He possesses a fine baritone voice, which also 
remains in tune. Miss Macnichoi’s portrayal of Carmen 
was thorough, but her singing was in many instances sadly 
at fault. She was off the key during the entire first act, 
but redeemed herself later on 

Altogther charming was the Michaela of Miss Millard 
This young woman is always artistic 

The other parts were in good hands 

The following is the cast for the week 

Reginald Roberts 





Ben Jou E. C .Hedmont 

Escamillo Harry Luckstone 
I! Doncairo ‘ ‘ Henry Norman 
I] Rememdado...' ""USSIT* | Frank Ranne) 
Zuniga Leverett B. Merri 
Morales Frank Moulan 
Lilias Pastias Charles Scribner 
Michaela Laura Millard 
Frasqu i gypsy friends of Rita Harrington 
Mercedes ‘ Crmet ‘ Gertrude Quinlan 
Carmen ‘ : Lizzie Macnicho! 


Mrs. Wm. McClenahan Ransom’s Recital. 


The song recital given by Mrs. Wm. McClenahan at her 
studio in Providence, R. I., April 5, was a success, both 
artistically and in point of attendance. She was assisted 
by Timothée Adamowski, the Boston violinist, and Hans 
Schneider, accompanist. The studio in the Butler Ex- 
change, one of the handsomest studios in Providence, was 
decorated with flowers and plants, while the audience was 
composed of the ultra fashionable set of the city. The 


program presented by Mrs. Ransom included “Heart's 
Springtime,” by Wickede; “A Dream,” by Ambrose; “Les 
Filles de Cadiz,” Delibes; Tosti’s “Oh! Quanto lo t’ame 
rei,” and several others of like quality, besides a number of 
encores As usual, Mrs. Ransom was received with en- 
thusiasm, and she received the congratulations of all, the 
company lingering long after the recital was over. Mr 
Adamowski played Schubert’s “La Serenade”; “Ave 
Maria,” by Mascheroni; Preislied, ‘“Meistersinger,” by 
Wagener-Wilhelmj, and a number of other selections. Mrs 
Ransom has a voice of exceptional purity, a dramatic so- 


prano, and she sings with taste 


The Kaltenborn Quartet. 

Despite the fact that the musical season is drawing to a 
close, this quartet continues to book new engagements 
On the morning of the 18th it will be heard at the Astoria; 
in the afternoon at the Lyceum, and in the evening at the 
Apollo concert, Academy of Music, when it will be as- 
isted by Aug. Kalkhof, bass, and Ernest Wagner, flute, 
which combination forms the Kaltenborn Sextet 

Last night the quartet played at Chickering Hall, en- 
gaged by the Manuscript Society, and on Thursday, the 
13th and 20th they will play in Yonkers, on the 15th 
at Elizabeth, on the evening of the 24th at the Astoria, on 
May 1 at Plainfield, and May 17 at New Haven 

On May 10 Mr. Kaltenborn will be the soloist at a 
concert to be given in the Pouch Mansion, Brooklyn; 
on May 11 and June 2 at Teachers’ College, New York 

Last week the quartet had great success at the Sloane 
wedding, in St. Bartholomew's Church, Wednesday morn- 
ing, and in Yonkers, at the handsome residence of Mr 
and Mrs. Guy Phillips, when it had the able assistance of 
Heinrich Meyn, baritone, and and on Friday at Engle 
wood, N. J., when Mrs. Clara Henely Bussing was the 
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soloist. On Thursday afternoon Mr. Kaltenborn and Mr 
Beyer-Hané and G. Viehl played to a large and enthus 
iastic audience at the Teachers’ College, and on Wednesday 
evening Mr. Kaltenborn was the soloist at the concert 
given for the Working Girls’ Mission 

Heiarich Meyn. 

Heinrich Meyn will be absent from this city for the next 
fortnight, making a short tour to the West, filling a num 
ber of concert and recital engagements 

Mrs. Katherine Fisk Engaged. 

Mrs. Katherine Fisk, one of the most popular contraltos 
before the public, has accepted a position in the St. Bar 
tholomew choir, under most flattering conditions to the 
singer. Her beautiful voice will give the congregation 
continual pleasure, especially in view of the sympathy, 
which is a distinguishing feature of her work. It is one of 
the most desirable positions in New York, many prominent 
and wealthy citizens being among the pew-holders; conse 
quently the congregation as well as the singer is to be con 
gratulated. There are few singers as gifted, genuine and 
satisfactory, as Mrs. Fisk. She is conscientious, well 
schooled artist 


Mr. U. S. Kerr. 


U. S. Kerr, who has been making such a success wher 
ever heard during the season, studied with Charles R 
Adams, of Boston, and made his first appearance at one ot 
the opera recitals given by Mr. Adams’ pupils two or three 
years since. Mr. Kerr has a bass voice of unusual strength 
and beauty which he uses in correct and artistic style. 

A few comments from the press of different cities where 


he has sung are appended: 











U. S. Kerr received an ovation at all three concerts. Not only 
does his voice give entire satisfaction, but he has a pleasing person 
ality He was recalled five or six times Augusta, Ga., Herald 

Mr. Kerr’s program was made up of triple and double numbers 
running from favorite ballads to the masterpieces of the d com 

sers After the third song of the first number My St the 

lause rose to an ovation, and the young singer was compel to 
respond to a most enthusiastic encore.—Minneapolis, Mint limes 

{ S. Kerr received a positive ovation He sang the Evening 
Star” romanza from ““Tannhauser” at the first concert At the mat 
nee he completely won everybody with the “Toreador’s Love Song, 
by Couchois At the second evening concert there was a call started 
for Ke which would not allow the concert to proceed until he ap 
peared and sang. This evident appreciation was very flattering t 
Mr. Kerr.—Nashville, Tenn., American 

Mr. Kerr had a splendid opportunity to display his art, each nun 
ber being delightfully rendered. The sustaining qualit f Mr. Kerr 
voice was especially pleasing in the singing of “O 7T ugh Sublime 
Sweet Evening Star.”’—Boston Globe 

U. S. Kerr brought down the house by his superb singing, shouts 
of “brave” and “encore” calling him out again and again.—Boston 
Herald 

U. S. Kerr gave a recital of song at the Tuileries this week He 

basso of unusual promise. His voice is remarkably well placed 
and unusually smooth and flexible—an oratorio voice »ble in qual 
ity and pleasant to hear. He is one of the few out of the many singers 
of the perennial ““Two Grenadiers” who make clear the dramatic dia 
gue of the conquered and the unconquered soldier Why Do the 
Heathen Rage?” was rendered with the clearness and accuracy of a 
bass clarinet, the tones of which instrument ars ften suggested by 
Mr. Kerr's voice in either register —Boston Times and The Hour 





Mr. Kerr, bass, is a young singer of magnificent physique, and 


dowed by nature with strength to put into action all his really re 
markable vocal powers. His voice is round and full, his articulation 
distinct, and his whole bearing most pleasing.—Randolph, Vt., Her 
ald and News 

Mr. Kerr, who has a noble voice, sang with taste and understand 
ng Schubert's “Am Meer” and a song by Couchois As the first 
encore, he sang a song by Wilson G. Smith Boston Journal 

Mr. Kerr sang songs by Schubert and Couchois to the manifest 
pleasure of his hearers. He has a voice of fine quality, which he 


uses with skill and discretion, and he sings broadly, tastefully and 


ably.—Boston Herald 


U. S. Kerr has a very beautiful voice of much range, and he man 
ages it admirably The solo “Am Meer he rendered finely, wit! 


delicacy of shading.—Portland, Me., Press 


Mr. Kerr's singing was undoubtedly one of the most popular nun 
bers on the program. He was heard to great advantage in the Wag 
ner song and received vociferous applause He sang “A Dream” by 


yay of encore.—Savannah, Ga., Morning News 


New England News. 
S CLARKE LORD will be assisted in his organ re 
. 


cital at the Asylum Hill Congregational Church 

Hartford, Conn., by Mrs. Virginia P. Marwick, contralto 
of the choir of the church 

The Holyoke (Mass.) Choral Union, President, P. W 
Search; vice-president, C. A. Corser; corresponding sec 
retary, Dr. D. F. Donoghue; financial secretary, H. W 
Cooley; treasurer, W. D. Flagg, have issued the programs 
for the festival 

At the house of Mrs. F. C. Payson, 13 Gray street 
Portland, Me., a piano recital was given by the pupils of 
Miss Margaret Davis 

At the organ recital in the Edwards Church, Springfield 
Mass., Professor Story was assisted by Miss Ida F. Hub 
bard, soprano, of the North Church, Springfield 

Miss Etta Drew, of 5 Park avenue, Salem, Mass 
gave a musicale at her home last week, at which a num 
bers of guests from Marblehead and Salem were present 

\ “pop” concert given by the Rutland City Band was 
well attended. Mrs. J. H. Wood played violin solos and 
there was a piano solo by Mrs. J. S. Rowell. The four 
Parry children from Poultney sang several times 

The Hoffman String Quartet from the Boston Sym 


phony Orchestra and Mme. Stella Brazzi, contralto, gave 


a concert in Rutland, Vt., under the management of the 
Philharmonic Club of that city 

One of New Haven’s most promising young sopranos 
Miss Katharine Murphy, has been secured by the West 
Haven Congregational Church Society for next year 

The pupils of Miss Maud Marion Cole gave a piano 
recital at the November Club house, Andover, Mass 

Miss Kate P sickford, of Belfast Me., secured the solo 
soprano position in the choir of Grace Methodist Episco 
pal Church, in St. John’s place, Brooklyn 

The new quartet at the Congregational Church, Worces 
ter, Mass., is composed of Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Knanp, of 
Worcester, tenor and alto; Mrs. C. P. Davis, Webster, so 
prano, and Walter Leavitt, New Boston, Conn., bass; Miss 
Irma Bates, organist 

Mrs. Carter B. Keene has been selected as contralto in 
the choir of the First Presbyterian Church, Belfast, Me 

The soloists for the cantata, “Ruth,” which was given 
at St. John’s Church, Waterbury, Conn., were: Miss Wil 


son, soprano, of Trinity Church choir; Mrs. L. C. War 


ner, contralto in the Congregational Church, Naugatuck 
and George Boyd 

Three Southington, Conn., musicians, Miss Helen Frost 
pianist, and Miss Florence Cummings and Miss Julia Grid 
ley, violinists, have been invited to play at the May festival 


in the Hyperion Theatre in New Haven, Conn., in May 
Miss Gridley will play before the Woman's Club-in New 
sritain, April 11 

At the regular meeting of the Waltham (Mass.) Woman's 
Club Miss Harriet Westley, Bert Fisher Mrs. Florence B 


Bent, Roger S Br wn and Mr Strauch @ave a musical 





program 

In South Portland, Me., a concert was given by Mrs. Ad 
die M. Cobb, Miss Amy Richards, Miss Jennie Hayes, the 
Misses Merrima Miss Willard, Miss Isabel Pierce and 
Mrs. Addie Spragu Miss Merriman and Miss Toothaker 


were the accompanists 


The new quartet of the Universalist Church, Haverhill 
Mass., is composed of Miss Grace F. Bullock, soprano 
Miss Victoria Johnson, contralt Newton I. Osgood. tenor 
and Wallace Allen, bass 

A chorus of forty voices, under the direction of George 
E. Marsh, are rehearsing Bordese’s Mass ir to be given 


some time after Easter in Le 


Martha Miner. 





Miss Martha Miner will sing in Washington on April 
17, ata rt arranged by M. ¢ bon, the French Am 
bassador to the United State She was so successful at 
the concert in Bridgeport on April 5 that she had been 
engaged by Samuel Sanford for a concert on May 4 in 


the same city 


MILTON B. GRIFFITH, Tenor. 


ORATORIO, 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 


SONG RECITALS, CONCERTS 
3723 Olive St., St. Louis. 


ST. LOUIS ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HOMER MOORE, Baritone, 
3723 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. aa 





ALEXANDER HENNEMAN, 


VOCAL CULTURE. 
ae Oratorio. 


Henneman Hall, 3723 live St.. ST. LOUIS. 





Misses SCHAEFER anv MILLER, | ‘‘CONSTANT.” 

| ‘*EVERMORE.” 

‘**ANDALUSIAN SERENADE.” 
Alfred G. Robyn's new great successes. 


‘ a ; oO iS | Address orders to 
Mrs. KATE G. BROADDUS, | ST. LOUIS MUSIC CO., 


Ensemble Pianists, 
8229 Pine Street, St. Louis. 


| 
| 
| 





Vocal Culture. 
Westmoreland Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 


Order “ Answer,” “ You ” “ Manzanilla 
direct from us. 


JAMES J. ROHAN, 


BARITONE. 


Oratorio, Concerts, 
Recitals. 


eves ST. LOUIS, MO. 


3714 Pine Street, St. Louis. 








|| CHARLES GALLOWAY, 

Church and Concert Organist, 
Formerly Organist of the American Church of the 
Holy Trinity, Paris 
At Present Organist and Director of Music at 
St. Peter’s Episcopal Church, St. Louis. 

Lessons given on large Three-Manual Organ 
Address : 3899 Washington Ave., St. Louis 
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Benefit to Angelo. 
A Carp. 





To My Friends: 

I am pleased to be able to announce to my many friends 
that I am to be favored with a Grand Testimonial Benefit 
Concert, which will be given by a number of musical artists 
of such fame and excellence that the concert will be one 
of the rarest artistic treats of the season, and really worth 
many times the nominal price of the tickets. 

The following list of stars have kindly volunteered their 
services: 


SOPRANO. 
Miss ALICE HERBERT. 
CONTRALTO. 
Miss ELEONORA BROADFOOT. 
TENORS, 
Cuev. DANTE-DEL-PAPA, i} 
Sic. MICHELE GUARINI. 
BARITONE, 
Sic. GIOVANNI TAGLIAPIETRA. 
BASSOS, 


Sic. CLEMENTE BOLOGNA, 
Mr. EDWARD O’MAHONY. 
PIANIST, 
Mme. GEMMA DE CESARE GUARINI. 
VIOLINIST, 
Sic. QUINTANO. 
MUSICAL DIRECTORS AND ACCOMPANISTS, 
Sic. CLEMENTINO DE MACCHI, 
Cuev. ALBANO SEISMIT-DODA, 
Sic. C. C. ALCIBIADE. 

Those who desire to attend this grand concert, either for 
its musical worth or an inclination to assist me after an ill- 
ness of four months, may have the satisfaction of knowing 
that there are no expenses whatever to be deducted and that 
every dollar paid will go to the real aid of the beneficiary 
direct and in full. 

I regret the necessity of this benefit, but sickness is likely 
to come to any of us at any time, and all who assist in mak- 
ing this concert a success will be doing much for one who, 
as all know, has done much for the profession of music all 
over the world during my twenty-one years of service as 
Manager or Treasurer with Col. J. H. Mapleson, P. S. 
Gilmore, Eduard Strauss, Italo Campanini, Adelina Patti, 
&c. PRICE OF TICKETS, $1.00 EACH. 

Respectfully yours, J. ANGELO. 

The concert will be given at KNABE HALL, Fifth ave- 
nue, corner of Twentieth street, WepNespAY EVENING, 
Aprit 18, 1899, at 8:15. 

The use of the hall has been kindly given by Messrs. 
Knase & Co. 

{Mr. Angelo has always borne the reputation of be- 
ing an honest and hard-working man, who has be- 
stowed many favors upon musicians during his days of 
prosperity. This being a time for benefits it seems to us 
that he is as much entitled to one as those who have re- 
cently been making fortunes out of the musical community. ] 





Miss Louise Gehle. 

A pupil of Mme. Lena Doria Devine, who is attracting 
much attention by her remarkable contralto voice and 
artistic singing is Miss Louise Gehle. 

The Chronicle-Record of Mt. Vernon, April 3, says: 

The committee on the concert and reception of the Eleventh Bat- 
talion Band have added another feature to their concert, having secured 
the services of Miss Louise Gehle to sing. This singer is gaining a 
big reputation, and will draw a large audience to the concert, being 
well known in this city. 

The Mt. Vernon Argus of April 6 says: 

The concert of the Eleventh Battalion Band at the armory was a 
most gratifying success. Conductor Rampone directed with his ac- 
customed energy and dash, and Miss Louise Gehle sang two very 
charming songs in pleasing style and grace, and was rewarded by a 
tremendous burst of applause. 


WASHINGTON AND CHATTANOOGA 
LIMITED via LYNCHBURG. 





Southern Railway’s New Route. 





EAVES New York via Pennsylvania, daily, at 2.50 p. m. 
(also connects at Washington, D. C., with the 
Congressional Limited, leaving New York at 3.20 

p. M.), carrying Pullman Drawing Room, Buffet, Sleeping 
Cars from New York to Memphis and New Orleans. 
Leaving Washington via Southern Railway at 9.20 Pp. m. to 
Lynchburg, thence Bristol, Knoxville and Chattanooga. 
The inauguration of the New Route opens up a through 
line from New York to Memphis and points in Arkansas, 
Texas, also to New Orleans and the Southwest, Mexico 
and the Pacific Coast. In conjunction with this train as 
far as Lynchburg is the New York and Florida Express, 
which carries through Pullman Drawing Room, Sleeping 
Cars New York to Aiken—connection for Augusta— 
and Tampa, connecting at Jacksonville for Miami and 
points in Cuba. For full particulars call on or address 
Avex. S. Tuweatr, Eastern Passenger Agent, 271 Broad- 





The Subscription List will be opened on Friday, the 24th March, and closed on or before Monday, the 
27th March, at 4 p. m. 





Interest payable on Ist April and 1st October. 


THE GRAND OPERA 


150 Ordinary Shares of £100 each, £60 paid, 
100 Deferred Shares of £1 each, fully paid, 


100 5% per cent. Preference Shares unissued, 
Uncalled Liability on the Ordinary Shares, 





DIRECTORS. 

EARL DE GREY | Mr. H. V. HIGGINS. 
Mr. MAURICE GRAU, Managing Director. 
Messrs. Coutts and Co., Bankers, 59 Strand, London, 
W. C., are authorised to receive subscriptions at par for 60,- 
ooo Mortgage debentures, or any portion thereof being not 

less than £100, payable: 

15 per cent. on application. 

35 per cent. on allotment. 

50 per cent. on 1st May, 1899. 

£100 per cent. 

Payment may be made in full on allotment, under dis- 
count at the rate of £3 per cent. per annum. 
The failure to pay any instalment when due renders all 
previous payments liable to forfeiture. 


TRUSTEES FOR THE DEBENTURE HOLDERS. 
LORD FARQUHAR, 7 Grosvenor Square, London, W. 
J. WERNHER, Esg., Bath House, Piccadilly, London, W. 
BANKERS. 
Messrs. COUTTS AND CO., 59 Strand. 
BROKERS. 
Messrs. BASIL MONTGOMERY AND CO., 19 Throg- 
morton Avenue, London, E. C. 
AUDITORS. 
Messrs. COOPER BROTHERS AND CO., 14 George 
Street, Mansion House, London, E. C. 
SOLICITORS. 


For THE TRUSTEES FOR THE DeBeNTURE HoLpers :—MEssrs. 
DAWES AND SONS, 9 Angel Court, London, E. C. 
For THE SyNnpicate:—Messrs. GADSDEN AND TRE- 
HERNE, 28 Bedford Row, London, W. C. 


SECRETARY AND OFFICES. 


Mr. NEIL FORSYTH, Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, 
London, W. C. 





PROSPECTUS. 


A contract has been entered into to purchase Mr. Faber’s 
lease of Covent Garden Theatre, together with all the 
scenery, dresses, armour, properties, and music belonging 
to it, and the exclusive right of performing all the protected 
works of Wagner (except Parsifal), “Romeo,” “Carmen,” 
“Manon,” and other operas, during the opera season, at 
fixed royalties, for the sum of £110,000, of which the sum of 
£22,000 has been paid by way of deposit. 

The lease of the theatre has 48 years to run from Lady 
Day, 1899, at a ground rent of £791 10s. per annum. The 
Duke of Bedford’s box and ante-room, box 51, and two 
stalls which have never been included in the letting of the 
theatre, are excepted from the purchase. 

It is proposed to expend a sum of about £7,000 in increas- 
ing the installation of electric light, erecting a smoking 
lounge over the portico, and generally improving the 
theatre. 

The certificate of Messrs. Cooper Brothers and Co., the 
auditors to the Syndicate, shows the net profits during the 
first two years of the Syndicate’s operations to have 
amounted to £8,867 7s., being an annual average of £4,433 
13s. 6d. 

This result has been arrived at after providing for a rent 





way, New York. 


of £7,909 5s. per annum, and an expenditure of £2,736 12s. 


600 5% per cent. Preference Shares of £100 each, fully paid, 





Issue of £60,000 Four per cent. Mortgage Debentures redeemable at par by annual drawings com- 
mencing in the year 1901. 

The first six months’ interest in full on this issue 

will be paid on Ist October, 1899. 


SYNDICATE, Limited. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 
Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1893. 


SHARE CAPITAL. 


£60,000 

, ‘ , 9,000 

; ; ° ° ; ‘ ° 100 
Amount paid up, £69,100 
Pek Grate 10,000 
6,000 


Total, £85,100 
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2d. during the two years in redecoration and repairs, and a 
sum of over £3,000 in new dresses, scenery, &c 

By special resolutions, passed on 4th January last, and con- 
firmed on the 20th of the same month, the capital of the 
Syndicate was increased to a total of £85,100 by the crea- 
tion, in addition to the then existing capital, of 700 Five 
and a Half Per Cent. Preference shares of £100 each: 600 
of these (£60,000) have been subscribed privately by mem- 
bers of the Syndicate and their friends. It is not proposed 
to issue the remainder at present. 

The proceeds of the above Preference shares and of the 
present issue will be applied first in payment of the balance 
of the purchase money, and secondly to the improvements 
above mentioned. 

The issue will consist of £60,000 in 600 Mortgage Deben- 
tures of £100 each, carrying interest at 4 per cent., and re- 
deemable by annual drawings by lot extending over about 
forty-two years. For this purpose it is intended to appro- 
priate an annual sum of £3,000, which will be applied first 
in payment of the interest on the outstanding Debentures 
and the balance in redeeming the Debentures. This ar- 
rangement is to commence in the year 1901, in which year 
the first drawing will take place. The Syndicate, however, 
reserves the right to redeem any Debenture at 105 at any 
time on giving six months’ notice to the holder. These 
Debentures will constitute a first charge upon the lease 
and contents of the theatre and upon the musical rights 
to be acquired by the Syndicate, the whole of which will be 
vested in the trustees for the Debenture holders. 


The payments required for the service of the Debentures 
will be as follows: 

‘. = 4&4 

NN Me oe nn. ck auawhon apes oa 791 10 O 
Annual sum required for payment of 4 per 
cent. interest upon the Debentures and 

for their redemption in 42 years...... 3,000 0 0 
Insurance ‘on building. £50,000—£787 10 0 
Ditto on contents.... 10,000— 210 0 O 





9907 10 Oo 
EE ene ee £4,789 0 Oo 


On the basis of the average profits actually earned by 
the Syndicate during the past two years the income avail- 
able for payment of the above, now that the rent of £7,909 
5s. is no longer payable, should be £12,400, though it is 
anticipated that this figure will be materially increased 
when the Syndicate is in permanent possession of the the- 
atre. There would thus be a surplus income of more than 
£7,600 per annum over and above what is required for the 
service of the Debentures. The theatre has been sublet 
on very favorable terms for seven months from August 25, 
1899, to March 25, 1900, to Mr. Frank B. Rendle, who has 
rented it for the winter months during the last two years. 

Where no allotment is made the deposit will be returned 
in full. If the amount allotted is less than that applied for, 
the balance of the deposit will be applied towards payment 
of the amount due on allotment. 

Copies of the prospectus and forms of application may 
be had at Covent Garden Theatre, or from the bankers, 
brokers, or solicitors of the Company 

Copies of the memorandum and articles of association, 
the auditors’ certificate, and the draft trust deed for secur- 
ing the Debentures may be seen at the office of Messrs. 
Dawes and Sons, 9 Angel Court, E. C. 

London, March 23, 1899. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


The Uchmenn Song Recital. 


EFORE a large and enthusiastic audience at Carnegie 
Hall, on Monday afternoon, April 10, Frau Lilli 
Lehmann gave her second New York song recital. Her 
program presented few novelties, and was carefully chosen 
with a view to the present vocal condition of the singer. 
There is positively nothing new to say of her work; she is 
a great artist, possessed of exemplary routine, and is won- 
derfully resourceful. Her great art shines out even in her 
feeblest tone, and it is equally apparent in song recitals, 
although song recitals are entirely beyond its province. 

So great and convincing an artist warmly deserves to win 
the enthusiasm of the public, although the audience which 
greeted her was composed largely of her personal friends. 
Although vocally resourceful, Frau Lehmann was clearly 
unable to secure any effect whatever in songs which call 
for a medium register, therefore, three-fourths of the pro- 
gram cannot be considered by the critic. Lehmann’s me- 
dium voice is entirely gone, hence there is nothing vocal to 
criticise. Her interpretation was leisurely and middle-aged, 
with neither fire nor conviction, which indeed was impossi- 
ble, in view of the fact that she was forced to use her voice 
as carefully as a cat walks upon egg shells. One was in 
constant terror for fear the time-worn organ would split 
and soar in various directions at the same time. Three 
selections were encored and she repeated them. 

For the final number she substituted the “Erlkénig,” an 
unfortunate substitution, for she absolutely cannot sing, de- 
claim nor indicate it. Here and there through the various 
numbers, Frau Lehmann displayed a rarely comprehensive 
interpretation, but frequently phrases grew quite weak from 
the sheer vocal inability to throw them out with force, 
earnestness and decision. When the selection called for a 
few high notes, or ended on one, the singer seemed more 
hopeful, for she could by mere muscular effort assault a 
high note and be sure of receiving rapturous applause. Her 
few explosive high notes threw the audience off the track, 
so that the other vocal limitations were unnoticed. 

Unfortunately, even Lehmann’s friends must acknowl- 
edge that, while she may now worry through various parts 
in grand opera, she is totally lost in song recitals. Out 
of respect to her great art and imperious, womanly person- 
ality, we will leave this subject here and go on to the sec- 
ond matter, which must be discussed. 

At the end of the recital a promising young musician, 
who is becoming known in certain musical circles, presented 
Frau Lehmann with a diamond heart, in behalf of some art 
and Audubon devotees of New York. He remarked that 
the singer came to America without advertising herself, and 
that she was “above dross,” &c., or words to that effect. 
With eager hand Lehmann received the gift, and called 
America her “second home.” This was very pretty, polite 
and entertaining, but what is the truth of it? The singer 
takes thousands of dollars from us, not one charity has been 
aided by her; the prices for this very recital were from 75 
cents to $2, and the house was crowded. Now she intends 
to give a third recital, that a few more dollars may fall into 
her capacious lap. 

Lehmann loves America so much that she thanked the 
American audience in German for the gift given publicly, 
but the result of a private enthusiasm; she has not given 
one hundredth per cent. of what she has gained here 
to any one of our charities; she sings to the populace of 
her “second home” for high prices which she cannot get 
in her “first home.” Where is the amiability in all this, 
and where the call for any mawkish sentimentality ? 

W hen America has paid her five times more than she 


WHITNEY 


MOCKRIDGE, 


TENOR. | 
Fall, 1898, Adelina Patti Tour. | 


IN AMERICA DECEMBER: 1898— 


MAY, 1899. 
For Terms and Vacant Dates address 


The Henry Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 


NEW YORK. 
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ELIZABETH 


NORTHROP, 


.. SOPRANO... 
Oratorio, Concert and Musicales. 


Apprtss REMINGTON SQUIRE, 
125 East 24th Street. 


Personal address ; 119 West Tist Street, NEW YORK. 





could win in Dresden, Rome, Vienna, Leipsic, Paris or 
any of the European towns, what is the necessity of giving 
her publicly a diamond heart? If it is because she does not 
wear feathers on her hat, nor eat birds, it must be remem- 
bered that she has never been accustomed to squander 
money upon the joys of an elaborate toilet and that she is 
a vegetarian. Is there such a virtue in the vagaries of her 
taste that it must be applauded publicly? Poor Europe is 
song recital and opera starved. We have all the artists 
over here at once, and Europe goes without. Still Europe 
seems to survive, while rich Americans bespangle these 
exotic birds of passage, and the American singer, teacher 
or composer cheerfully whistles for food, while the money 
which should support him buys diamond hearts for Lilli 
Lehmann, who merits it because she can still shriek and 
stiffly gesture through a Wagner opera. There are worse 
crimes than to wear feathers on one’s hat, and worse de 
pravities than to eat meat. One above advertising and 
dross may not see this, especially while she helps to ruin 
her beloved to enrich herself and her 
native land. 

Lilli Lehmann is a great artist, and mighty are the tradi- 
tions associated with her name, but not more mighty than 
the nonsense of America’s pouring much more gold into 
her ever empty palm than any other civilized or savage 
country on earth would give her. Stand from under! There 
is to be a third recital. Will there also be another gift? 
Let the women who will not buy feathers, not even chicken 
tails for their hats, take the money so saved and put it 
into some suitable and suggestive gift for this charming but 
mercenary singer. America seems enchanted with the 
game called “Gild the Lilli.” 

Reinhold Herman accompanied with his customary 
finish, discretion and sympathy. This was the program: 


“second home” 


Die Nonne...... ; -Schubert 
Ave Maria. .Schubert 
Mondnacht Schumann 
Intermezzo sues Schumann 
Marienwurmchen ............-. .. Schumann 
Ein Ton -Cornelius 
eee -Cornelius 
Das Veilchen. ‘ oouewwe on grevecces : Cornelius 
Sie schlummert : : ; a ee Loreley 
Loreley s00 . Bungert 
Pieeninnstbel 66 cenccactgccccicsvosscce bevsbesewosnpande Brahms 
Stillet die Wipfel. .-Herman 
Landgraf .. oat , Loewe 
SEINE, Sasccodadcscesdccavcecesecsss sneeses ...- Loewe 


Edelfalk ve pebutesococveetssesseee ieee , Loewe 


New York Ladies’ Trio. 


This admirable organization continues on its successful 
career. Everywhere it appears it plays to crowded houses 
The trio and Miss Lilian Carllsmith gave a concert in 
Elmira, N. Y., April 10, and one in Jamestown the fol 
lowing night. Next Friday the trio and Miss Carllsmith 
will appear in Columbus, Ohio, in a concert with Moriz 
Rosenthal. 
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The Last of the Kneisel Quartet. 


ee last concert of the Kneisel Quartet was given at 
Mendelssohn Hall, Tuesday evening of last week 
The program consisted of Haydn's Quartet in G minor 
op. 74, No. 3. César Franck’s Quartet in D major, a 
spun out, tedious work of no novelty or form, and Schu 
bert’s Quintet in C for two violins, viola and two ’celli 
The playing throughout was marked by those qualities 
that have endeared this organization to the heart of the 
simple minded amateur. There was much sweetness, but 
of virility or authority there was little. We venture t 
suggest that the Kneisel Quartet give one-half as many 
concerts next season. They were perniciously active this 


Sousa and His Band. 


HE reports which have been disseminated about Mr 
Sousa’s intending to abandon his annual tours art 
without foundation. Mr. Sousa, who is at present on the 
road, and having one of the most successful tours in his 
successful career, will give a concert at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, Sunday evening, April 23 
The band opens at Manhattan Beach June 17 for the sum 
mer season, and in September plays in the exposition at 


Pittsburg. The annual winter tour begins in January, 1900 


Bagene A. Bernstein's Pupils. 

Miss Victoria Boshco, Miss Sarah Sokolsky, Master 
Gabriel Newgold and Master Leo Rovenger, pupils of 
Eugene A. Bernstein, assisted by Miss Florence C. Eno, 
soprano, gave a recital last night in the New York Col 
lege of Music—too late for a fuller notice in this issue 


Madame Marchesi Saiis. 


Mme. Blanche Marchesi and her husband, Baron Cacca 


misi, sailed for Europe Saturday, April 8, on the Lucania 
Their many friends regret their departure, and look hope 
fully forward to the approaching season, which will bring 
them back to the United States. The fact that this charm 
ing couple carries away a strong impression and a just 
estimate of America and Americans has been proved by 
the emphatic expresions they have made to those with 
whom they have come in contact. They will always find 


a welcome here. 


O VOCAL TEACHERS.—Vocal teachers who have 
advanced pupils prepared to accept public engage- 
ments for concerts and oratorio can secure auditions for 
the purpose of selecting from among them such voices 
and artists as are prepared to accept engagements for 
next season 
It would be advisable to present only such pupils as are 
prepared with a repertory, and who are, in the estima 
tion of the teachers, competent to sing in public. Address, 
New York Manager, care of Toe Musica, Courier 


CLARENCE EDDY. 


Organ Concerts and Recitals. 


American Tour, 
January {| to May it, (899. 
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6 BENDI) 


The Great American Violinist. 


ON TOUR TO PACIFIC COAST. 
Available only after May 1. 


Address ROOM 88, 33 UNION SQUARE WEST, NEW YORK. 
525 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. | 
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f YVONNE de TREVILLE, 


Soprano for Concerts. 
Address: 178 West 8ist Street, NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 


128 & 130 East 58th Street, New York. 


ALEXANDER LAMBERT, - Director. 
The College offers unequaled advantages in all branches of 
music. Special department for beginners. Students received daily. 
Terms, from $15 upward per quarter. College open the entire year. 
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Aschenbroedel Concert. 


HE Aschenbroedel Society gave the second matinee 
chamber music concert at the Society Hall on Sunday, 
April 9. The program was materially changed, on account 
of the illness of one or two persons, who were to have 
appeared. Josef Weiss was unable to take part and Emil 
Paur took his place. 

The concert opened with the Brahms Sonata in G, for 
violin and piano. Geraldine Morgan and Emil Paur gave 
the large audience a most thrilling interpretation. Miss 
Morgan possesses a large tone, clear intonation, and re- 
spects the dignity of phrases with a reverence unfortunate- 
ly rarely encountered. She presents most understandingly 
the subtlety of musical episodes, and bows out entire 
sentences without wavering or mutilating them. 

Emil Paur is too good a musician to make severe crit- 
icism possible; the most a captious critic could suggest 
would be a further subordination of the piano part, and 
greater flexibility toward those with whom he plays. He 
is a strong, virulent pianist, and does some remarkable 
technical work. He has dominated orchestras so long, and 
been the unit around which performers revolved, that it is 
apparently an effort for him to merge his identity or per- 
sonality into that of any other performer, which is a 
musical necessity. A leader should have a positive and 
strong personality, and as Paur is manifestly a forceful 
director, it is doubtful if he can ever so far remodel! him- 
self to become a subservient ensemble player. There was 
a slight unevenness about the sonata, Aside from this, crit- 
icism can rest. Miss Morgan has a warm, well controlled 
temperament, acute rhythmical sense, and a gift of musical 
analysis quite unusual. 

After the Sonata Hugo Heinz, the London baritone, ac- 
companied by Frederick Peachey, also from London, sang 
three Brahams songs and an encore. Mr. Heinz has been 
singing in recitals in various cities of America, always with 
flattering success. He was in splendid voice, and sang with 
a passion and warmth which surprised even those who 
know what he can do. His encore “Drei Wanderer,” by 
Hermann, with the vigorous ending, thrilled the audience, 
who applauded enthusiastically. His voice is large, vi- 
brant and uniformly melodious; he is one of the most satis- 
factory Lieder singers we have ever heard. Mr. Peachey 
at the piano gave good support and a sympathetic interpre- 
tation. 

The last number was a Brahms trio in B flat, played by 
Geraldine Morgan, her brother Paul, the violoncellist, and 


London, England. 


Emil Paur. This is an exceedingly difficult composition ; 
it is full of the most fiendish syncopation and dangerous 
passages, especially for the piano. It almost passes belief, 
but Paur read the score at sight so perfectly that one would 
have thought that the trio had been rehearsed for months. 

Paul Morgan has well developed those characteristics 
which have made his sister so notable a feature in musical 
circles. He plays sympathetically and with the regular 
Morgan authority. The composition is a marvel of rhyth- 
mical and melodic beauty, and aside from an occasional 
veiled effect the interpretation was quite worthy of the per- 
formers. Altogether this concert was one of the pleasant- 
est and most musicianly of the season. 


Hamlin. 


The well-known tenor, George Hamlin, who is under the 
management of Victor Thrane, sings at the following places 
the latter part of this month: Saginaw, Mich., April 18; 
Cleveland, April 25; Chicago, April 26, and Evanston, 
April 28. He has also recently been booked to appear at 
the Louisville Musical Festival, May 8, and Albion, Mich., 
May 17. It is a pity that this great artist is not heard 
oftener in the East. 

Eloise Morgan. 

The charming prima donna of the Castle Square Opera 
Company has accepted an engagement to sing at a promi 
nent concert in Schenectady on May 9. We herewith ap- 
pend a recent notice taken from the Bulletin, Williamsport, 
ra:: 

The audience had reason expect much from Mrs. Morgan, and 
they were not disappointed. She is a singer of large reputation, and 
this city rarely has an opportunity to listen to such singers. She 
did not give the audience a program of the modern, so-called, intel- 
lectual music, suggestive of a scientific search for melodious effects, 
in which the listener is often baffled regarding his or her ability to 
appreciate the true harmony of sound and sense, but gave num 
bers lyrical, emotional and brilliant, in which the singer has an op 
portunity for displaying every artistic effect. Mrs. Morgan’s voice 
is sweet, flexible, and has an extraordinary range. In the Polonaise 
from “Mignon” she took G in altissimo with as much ease as many 
artists would take a note five or six degrees lower 


Miss Mosby’s Concert. 

Miss Frances Mosby, whose beautiful singing at the 
Nora Maynard Green concert, Waldorf-Astoria, last 
Thursday, was such a feature of the evening, will give a 
grand concert at the Grand Opera House, Memphis, Tenn., 
on May 2. She will be assisted by John J. Bergen, tenor, 


and Morris Bernhardt, accompanist, and a notable concert 
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Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 


Concert and Theatrical Direction: 


JOSEPH SMITH, 


Rondinelli P. P., 
FLORENCE, ITALY. 


Operatic Engagements managed and negotiated. 
Personal Supervision of Concert Tours in Italy. 


Correspondence with leading Impresari in Italy, 
and for Paris, London and New York. 


Metropolitan Cottages of Music, 


21 East 14th Street, New York. 





may be expected. Miss Mosby was soloist at the Cortland 
Festival last year, and is rapidly making a name in the 
class of the best professionals. 


Bessie Bonsall. 


Miss Bessie Bonsall, the contralto, has been engaged by 
Sousa and his band as soloist from April 21 to April 24 
in the concerts in Providence, New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Washington. 


Jenny Busk-Dodge. 


The attendance at the students’ recital given by Mrs 
Jenny Busk-Dodge in Smith & Nixon’s Hall, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, was seriously affected by the inclement weather, but 
the performance lost nothing from that cause. Owing to 
the illness of Misses Maude Strayer and Bessie Seins- 
heimer and Mrs. James Gardiner three numbers were 
omitted from the program. Mrs. Busk-Dodge’s pupils 
were assisted by the Bloom Quartet, Miss Abraham and 
Messrs. Abramowitz, Dotzengall and Bloom; Mr. Hahn, 
Jr., flute, and Mrs. G. Bloom, accompanist. Miss Abva- 
ham, Miss Clara Cahn and Miss Fannie Marcus took part 


Miss Charlotte Maconda. 


Miss Charlotte Maconda has been singing recently with 
great success in the Northwest. She has received a suc 
cession of ovations, and the newspapers have teemed with 
her praises. This extract is taken from a long article 
which appeared in the Times of Minneapolis, Minn.: 


The soloists, Miss Charlotte Maconda and Gwylim Miles, were all 
that could be desired; in fact, it is not often that Minneapolis has 
the privilege of hearing two such satisfactory artists on one pro 
gram. Miss Maconda is the most delightful soprano we have had 
here in concert since Lillian Blauvelt. Her voice is wonderfully 
clear, brilliant, and of great range, with a beautiful warmth and 
richness in the middle register, unusual in a coloratura singer. She 





uses it in a most refined and artistic manner, with exquisite taste, 
and her personality is extremely pleasing 

The aria, “Ah Fors e Lui,” from “Trivata,”in which she interpolated 
a high E flat, was beautifully sung, with runs and trills clean and 
true and most effective tone color, and roused the audience to such 
a degree of enthusiasm that she was compelled to give two encores 
The first, “ ’Twas April,” by Nevin, was charmingly sung, and for 
the second she sang a Lullaby by Luckstone with exquisite tone 


and expression. 


CANADA’S HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS. 


MASON & RISCH. 


The Mason & Risch Piano Co., Ltd. 
Head office and factories, Toronto, Canada. 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 





Organist, 


tion, Piano, Organ, Harmony. 
church, 76th St. on Cen us 


J. WARREN ANDREWS, 


Church of the Divine 4" Recitals, Instruc- 
tral Park, W., New York. 


HERMANN Wotrr. 


: Berlin am Flottwellstrasse 1 


Studio at the Paty Address : Musikwolff, Berlin. 





Solo Organist. 


SAMUEL P. WARREN, 


Organ—Theory Lessons. 
Studio : 112 West 40th Street, New York. 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscri 
tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bec D 





Organist | Central Cong 





and the Aisthetics of Singing 
at the Royal a of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl’s Court, S. W., London. 





Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 


Scientific Voice Pais B for Singers, Speakers, 
merers, 
18 EARL’s COURT SQUARE, Lonpon, S. W. 


Graduate with Sipiome of the Consevatery of Milan. 


Specialty in Voice Building and the Correction of 
Natural and Acquired Defects. 
ELEGANCE OF STYLE. 


Repertory in Italian, French, German, English. 
FLORENCE: . 


Pupil of Mme. Laxp1, 


FREDERICK MAXSON, | 
Royal College of Organisis, London. Maovceila Sex 
Madame ELISA FIASCHI, | Pino (virgi Method), Fimo 


eory 
813 North 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


| Hall, Berlin. 
Sole re mtative of most of the leading 
| artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 


rrefio, Mile. Kleeberg, Mile. 
Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Ores”, | Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Pig Hofmann, Eugen 








BELLE NEWPORT, 
Contralto. 


ARTISTIC INTERPRETATION. 


Oratorio, Concert, Song Recitals. 
54 West 124th Street, New York. 


d’ Albert and Pablo dy ay 
Prieto Sar, Teale 








13 Via Garibaldi. 








Charles W. Sinkins’ 


Theatrical Agency Fano. 


The most esteemed agency in italy. 
The journal! mest widely circulated. play fib (piano, viol 


MILAN. Soprano. 


HILDEGARD HOFFMANN, 


Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals. 
498 Third Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


F. X. ARENS. 


THE ART OF SINGING —Coaching a Specialty. 





«IL MONDO ARTISTICO.” coo L. HOOD—Viouw Instruction, 
rtunity for ew to —. ensemble 


and ’cello). 
venue, New York, 





Concert Agency, 


63 Berners St., London, W.|SIGNOR ORESTE BIMBONI, 


Perfection in te. ast fd Singing, Study of Reper- Mrs. F. RIGDON 


WILLIAMS, 


Telegrams—<«Sinkins London.” 


THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Principal, WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS, Esq. 
Leadon, 1880. 


on A and a By 
as directo 





Caivé, *Scalchi, Melba. Nordica. 
18 Viale del Campo di Marte, 


Tuesdaysand Fridays. 
Wissner Hall, 611 Broad St., Newark. 


Voice examined daily from 2 to 
3 P. M. (except Wednesdays). 


udios: 489 | STUDIO: 305 Fifth Avenuc, NEW YORK. 








any years of experi- 
Patti, ‘eicscer, Nevada, 


Florence, Italy. | Sojo Pianist and Accompanist. 





by the Corporstion of 
en Soenene 4, Music, Elocution and Languages 
ug’ 


Operatic 
studies at greatly z~ Et g- 


MASSIMO CIAPINI, 


Improvisation, Accompanyin ht Singing, 
Sight Reading (inst instrumental, Choral Ore Orchestral, Principal baritone in some of the most important 


In America with Patti and Gerster. 








Address care Musicat Courier. 





Grand Conservatory of EOeete, 
250 West 23d Street, New Yor 





theatres. 


Watalie Dunn, |: 


Empowered by special act of the Pe csieare 
to confer the degrees of Bachelor, Master and, 
Doctor of Music. The full course leads to the 
ee of Bachelor of Music. Vocal and Instru- 




















Coy 
~3°-- 4 “te 64. to £4 148. 6d. per term | Vocal Instruction—Operatic Perfection. sieteit pas — Opera, Orqserio, &c ae a es 
Stage ice. y 4% professors. Eber! 
aosisent‘tady Ssperigiendent”” Piaspetus ans | Care of Musical Courier Soprano, 
full particulars of the Secretary. 5 Via Rondinelli, Florence, Italy. 
By order of the Commi ARTER. Searet 68 Wlasbington Place, Re hk DETROIT 
Victoria Retuann, Lemon E.C. seu deer 
’ NEW YORK—Continued. CONSERVATORY 
HARRIETTE OF MUSIC, 
' SALLY FROTHINGHAM AKERS, C A DY J. H. HAHN, Director. 
ETELKA GERSTER’S Concert and Bat ’ et 
Address: 107 East 27th New York. Pianiste. a Sane — “teaching in 
VOCAL SCHOOL.| EUGENE A. BERNSTEIN, Concerts and Recitals. Concert and Oratorio Singing 
Address and the Operatic 


Beriin W. Germany, 
Nollendorf-Piatz No. 9 





Instructor at New York College of Music. 
Studio: 160 East 70th Street, New York. 


Pianist. 








Steinway & Sons or 
MUSICAL COURIER. 


258-240 Weodword 4 i 
Detroit, Mich. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











D. H. BALDWIN & GO. 


Baldwin ) CINCINNATI, 
° INDIANAPOLIS, 
Ellington ( PIANOS. LOUISVILLE, 
CHICAGO. 


Valley Gem ) 


Hamilton Organs. CATALOGUES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION, massa 


STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, 
134TH STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


KAKAUEK BROS. 


«PIA NOS. 


| Warerooms : 
113 E. 14th Street, New York. 








Factory and Office: 
1g9-161 E. 126th Street, New York. 


OPULAR PEASE PIANO CO, 
EASE 





Factories: West 43d Street. 


Office and Salesrooms : 109 West 42d Street, 
IANOS. NEW YORK. 


hi cdny w To Tei PLQNOS for EXPOLT 


AND SCHOOL FOR OPERA. 








r n - 
Voice Production, Voice Mending, Manufacture s ca se 


andthe Asthetics of Singing Taught 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. 
All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern 


cure export connections 


by addressing 
The Art of Acting taught by M. VERMANDELE. 


17 Rue de Troms, Brusseis, seve.  * EXPORTER,” care MUSICAL COURIER. 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


(ESTABLISHED 1867,) 
Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 
A Thorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost European Conservatories. 
BRANCHES TAUGHT. Students from the city and vicinity: as well as 
Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe, Organ Cabinet Serer meet, y an time during 


Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Flute, Cornet and other Young ladies from o 4! 
stance find a home in the 

pains > jostremments, Shoes , usic, En- Conservatory Building, where they can pursue 
sembie Playing, Blocution an ysical Culture; their studies under the supervision of the Direct- 
also Modern Languages and English Literature. rec. For Catalogues, address 
ae ag Miss CLARA BAUR, 
Jourth and Lawrences Streets, 

Oineinnati, Ohie. 











Students are prepared for positions in Schools 
and Celleges, in Church Choirs, and for the Stage. 
Cencert or Oratorie 





CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC AND OPERA ACADE/SIY 
KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA. 


Berlin, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 
DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. Xaver Scharwenka, Dr. H. Goldschmidt. 


PRINCIPAL TEACHERS OF THE OPERA ACADEMY Dr. Goldschmidt, Dr. Alfieri, Dr. Kleefeld (study 
of parts) ; Jalias Lieban, Mrs. Gally Dehnicke(acting). Artistic Adviser: Royal Chambersinger Franz 
Betz. Principal teachers of the Conservatory : C. Ansorge, Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. Xaver Scharwenka, 
Imperial and Roya! Court Pianist, W. Berger, W. Leiphola, a. Mayer-Mahr, Miss Elisabeth Jeppe (piano) ; 
tas ¢, Gruenberg, Urs. Scharwenka-Stresow (violin); Van Lier (‘cello); Grunicke (organ); Dr. H. Gold- 
sc midt, Miss Lina Beck (singing). 


Prospectus gratis. Hours for application, 4 to 6 P. mM, 





The Stern Conservatory of Music 


22a Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 


Roya! Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 


CONSERVATORY : Development in all branches of music. OPERATIC anp DRAMATIC SCHOOL: 
Complete Training for the Stave. ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (comprising ali solo and all orches- 
tral instruments), SEMINARY: Special training for teachers. CHORUS SCHOOL. ELE- 
MENTARY PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHUOL. 

The SUMMER TERM commences APRIL 1. 

Principe! Teachers: HARWONY AND COMPOSITION—Prof. Ludwig Bussler, Hans Pfitzner, Prof. 
EB. E. Taubert Pi ANO—Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Anton fF dérster, Ernest Hute heson, Prof. 
Ernest Jediiczka, A. Papendick, Hans Pfitzner, Gustav Pohl, A Sormann, P of. KE. E. Taubert, 
Guen' her Freudenberg. SINGING—Frau Prof. Selma Nicklass Kempner. Wladyslaw Seidermann, 
Alexander Heinemann, Prof. Benno Stolzenberg. OPERATIC ANU) DRAMATIC CLASS—Prof. 
B Stolzenbere. Emanuel Re cher. VIOLIN -P of. Gustav Hollaender Wil'y Nicking, W Ram- 

elmann. CEI.) O—Anton Hekking.§ HARP, HAK).ONIUM—Fr. Poenitz. ORGAN—Otto Dienel 
oyal Music Director, etc. : 
Charges: from 125 Marks ($30) up to 500 Marks ($120) Annually. 


Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory. Pupils received at any time. Consulta- 
tion hours trom 11 A. M. to 1 P. M. 


FOUNDED, 1850. 





A. B. CHASE > 


PIANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 
For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 
the student, the conservatory, the concert. 


Factory at NORWALK, OHIO. 


Rererence: The Editor-in-Chief of Tue Musicat Courimr. 





THE NEW BO E Cevered Strings Manufactured for Soloists’ Use. 
CHICAGO R e C. PISCHER’'S Reliable Band instruments are the 
The Greatest Tone and Easiest Blowing Instru- Best instruments in the market, at the lowest 
rice. 
St Sane ee C. FISCHER'S Guitars, Mandolins, and Banjos are 
known for their excellent qualities and low priee. 
50 ARTiST BOWS. Extensive assortment by the 


bad ve 4 known monere Rest 
MOHREN’S Sole Violin n. 
veave Medals FATERIAL POR VIOLIN MAKERS and hundreds 
teed Heaor of other Specialties, at a je 
Ceeres bad * Correspondence solicited. Exchange granted if 





not entirely satisfactory. 


MUSIC PUBLISHER AND IMPORTER. 
Carries a complete stock of Imported Sheet 
Musicand Books. Al! known publishers of Ger- 
many, Austria, England, France, Italy, Russia, 
etc. arerepresented. Largest supply house 


Sole Agent for 
BESSON & CO., Ltd., London, Celebrated Prototype 
Band Instruments. 
Special Agent, Correspondent and Representative for 
BUPPET, Paris (Evette & Scheffer), World 
Renowned Reed Instruments. Orchestra and Military Band Music. Classi 
B. RITTERSHAUSEN, Berlina, Boehm System Catalogues of music for every instrument am 
and Piccolos. combination supplied upon application. 
COLLIN-MEZIN, Paris, Theod. H. Heberiein, Jr., ‘The Metronome," a monthly, published in the ia- 
Modern Stradivarius Violins, Violas and ‘Cellos. terest of the musical profession. Subserip 
KARL NMAYS@R, Vienna, Conservatory Reeds for all tion, $1.00 per annum; 10 cents each copy. 
Reed Instruments. Contains each month a list of prises which are 
Principal importer of Genuine Italian Strings. given away gratis 


CARL FISCHER, 6 and 8 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK. 


Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS. 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 


Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 











all 





Often in the morning there comes a feeling of 
weariness, indescribable; not exactly ill, nor fit to 
work, but too near well to remain idle. 

A Ripans Tabule taken at night, before retir- 
ing, or just after dinner, has been known to drive 
away that weariness for months. 


A ner sav pacer emai ra nena tari in pareycarsgn (remy gat new fay sap ot 
eee ke hes Lane ae tebe es 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Stzinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & Hi East Fourteenth Street. 











CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS. 
St. Pauli, Neve Rosen Strasse No. 20-24 HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street. New York City. 





ay 


GRAND. UPRIGHT. 


The Acme of Artistic Excellence 


se 


Principal Factory: Albany, Wareham and Malden Sts., 
BOSTON. 
Cambridgcport, Mass. 
White Mountains, N. &. 


PIANO CASE SHOPS, . + « e 
SKELETON WORKS AND SAW MILL, 
WAREROOMS: 
NEW YORK, 141-143 Fifth Avcnuc. CINCINNATI, Fourth and Eim Streets. 
CHICAGO, 200-206 Wabash Avcnac. 








“fC TMBALE 


CHICAGO, 


ILL., 


U. S. A. 





BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON, 
NEW YORK. 





THE CELEBRATED 


BOHMER 


Heads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 


vose 


| PIANOS appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 


Preferred by 
the Leading 
Artists. 


Are at present 
the Most 


Popular and 


SOHMER & CO., 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 


SOH/SIER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 





are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 


| any other make of piano offered to the public. 


Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 


| Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
| Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for explanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


174 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 








